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THE friends of Mr. Shute, who proposed to the 
Delegates of the Clarendon Press the publication of the 
following Essay, written for the Conington Prize Com- 
petition in 1882, take this opportunity of explaining briefly 
the circumstances under which it appears, 

Written in the midst of Tutorial and other College 
duties, it suffers in form and to some extent in substance 
from hasty composition. But Mr. Shute’s friends cannot 
forget his enthusiasm for the subject, and the suggestive- 
ness of his conversation while engaged upon it ; and they 
now publish it as it stands, unwilling that all record of 
that bright activity of thought should be lost, and hoping 
that what may appear wrong or questionable will be 
lightly passed over for the sake of the fresh points of 
view, the sound conclusions and the wise doubts to which 
the writer’s sagacity conducted him. 

The lines pursued by him are common to German 
writers to whom he has naturally been indebted, but it is 
believed that to English readers this Essay will be the more 
welcome, as there is no English work which systematically 
covers the same ground. 

It is matter for deep regret that Mr. Shute was not 
permitted to re-write it in the light of his subsequent 


studies, which were extensive, and would assuredly have 
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won for him, had he lived, a high place among interpreters 
of Aristotle. Indeed it would not have been the author’s 
intention to publish it in the unrevised shape in which his 
death has left it. During his last illness he said ‘that he 
did not consider any work he left behind him sufficiently 
worked up for publication ; but that if his friends wanted 
his notes, they were to be sent to them, as he knew that 
they would not let anything in the shape of bad work be 
published. Had he lived, his work would all have been 
gone through again and corrected.’ 

There is so much good work in this Essay that his 
friends consider no injustice will be done to his memory 
by publishing it, incomplete though it be. 

The text has been left untouched ; but some obvious 
slips have been set right, all the references have been 
verified, and a Table of Contents and Index added. 


JA. S. 
L.A.S. B. 


A BRIEF MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


Erat in Ricardo Shute ardor animt, ingenii vis, disputandi sub- 
tilitas, morum summa mansuetudo. 
Veritatem et amabat magno opere et librum de ea investiganda 


scripsit. 
se Hf. R. 


N the words above written an impartial judge summed up in 

brief the life of RicHarp SuuTeE; but it has been thought well 

by his friends that a few pages set here side by side with his last 

work should recall such remembrances as might convey to others 
a little more fully the impression he made on them. 

He was the posthumous son of Richard Shute of High Park, 
North Devon, Captain in the Hannover Garde du Corps, and 
of Mary Power, and was born at Sydenham, Nov. 6, 1849. 

He was brought up in the country, where he came by that love of 
birds and beasts which was always strong in him. He never forgot 
his delight in his first pony, Silver-tail, and would often talk of the 
dogs he knew as a child. With poor health, as sometimes happens, 
the thinking faculties quicken early, and as a little boy he was 
full of quaint fancies and shrewd self-constructed theories which he 
used to apply with varied success to life. Being always bent on doing 
things and thinking out difficulties in his own fashion, he was 
naturally a puzzle to some of those who had to do with him. For 
instance, he got a liking for mathematics in reading the first three 
books of Euclid by himself, at hours when he ought to have been 
learning his Greek accidence, with the result that his good tutor, 
knowing nothing of his real task and wondering at his invincible 
ignorance of his grammar, gave up his case, reporting him as an 
amiable but hopeless pupil, with but a poor chance of any future 
mental awakening—a verdict which the lad accepted with some 
wonder, but without attempting any vindication. He had luckily 
plenty of books in his way, and, tutored or tutorless, he read what 
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he liked when he liked, and as he had a fine memory and good 
natural taste, his reading of course became his real education. 
He was happy too in his companions, for his Sisters were children 
of more than ordinary ability and appreciation, and there was plenty 
of bright talk with them and his Mother over books and things, 
and no lack of eager ventures in verse and prose in imitation 
of favourite models or in expression of favourite thoughts. 

By the time he went to school he had a turn for mathematics, 
some knowledge of French and Italian, the power of ready 
composition in English, and a large store of English verse in his 
head, so that his master’s criticism was confined to the fact that his 
handwriting was barbarous, and that he was as inaccurate in 
minutize as self-taught scholars often are. 

Owing to a severe illness of nervous character which caused his 
removal from a preparatory school, he did not go to Eton till late, 
in 1864. He was then more than a fair scholar (though he had 
not read as many Latin or Greek books as his contemporaries), 
and still kept up his love for mathematics, wherein he showed 
considerable promise. At Eton he was happy enough to come 
under the care of Mr. William Cory, whom he often spoke of 
with affection as the first teacher whose words and help really in- 
fluenced him. After an ordeal that would have been ‘enough 
to daunt a boy of less than his strong mind,’ he got into the full 
current of school life, took eagerly to work and play, and battled 
bravely against his own weak health and the lack of exact training 
that marred some of his best work. His exercises were warmly 
spoken of by Mr. Cory (one of the most exacting of living critics), 
who noted boldness and passion in the lad’s verse, and once wrote 
of him, ‘He is in Latin an original author.’ At play too he held 
his own, was a good runner, and a fair swimmer and sculler. He 
was elected in 1867 to the famous Eton Debating Society (‘an 
unwonted tribute to intellect,’ as his tutor remarked), and did a good 
deal of literary prentice-work in ‘ The Adventurer,’ a school maga- 
zine, and in several of the London monthlies. His endurance and 
courage, the originality of his thought, his unselfishness and his 
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genuine sympathy for all that needed it, made him many friends 
in spite of his strong individuality and the uncompromising way 
in which he stood by his colours on every point. 

From Eton he went to Trinity Hall, having gained an exhibition 
there in 1868; thence he migrated to Caius College. He read a 
good deal of literature at Cambridge ina desultory way, and did not 
wholly put aside his regular work at mathematics and classics. But 
he had ‘not come up to read,’ he said, and he spent many a happy 
day with the hounds, or attending country steeple-chases, at coursing- 
meetings, or on Newmarket Heath fleeting his time carelessly 
enough. But after a fewsuch golden terms he made up his mind 
that he ought to read, and seeing that it would be difficult for him 
to change his mode of life at Cambridge, he resolved to break it 
off short and come to Oxford. Here he settled down quietly at 
New Inn Hall in 1869, and gave himself almost wholly to hard 
work. 

I had met him once before at Newmarket, but it was now that 
I came to know him well. J can remember how after a long 
spell of reading he would dash with a shout into some lazy friend’s 
room, where two or three of us were pretty sure to be found, and 
join eagerly in the talk, no matter what the topic. We were 
astonished and delighted at his quick bright restless conversation, 
studded with happy quotations, bristling with cunning paradox. 
For he dearly loved dialectic, and would take up in his play 
the most indefensible positions, and defy us to drive him out of 
them, not unfrequently coping single-handed and successfully with 
a loud and eager band of assailants. 

Of his tastes I remember his especial fondness for poetry, especially 
that of the musical sort (which with him indeed took the place of 
music itself), Ihave seen him rocking to and fro in his seat crooning 
verse to himself like an Arab. His chief favourite at Eton had been 
Shelley, but at Oxford Swinburne’s verse was most often in his 
mouth, and he had a special fondness for some of his French 
poems, though I think he read Browning more than anything else. 
He greatly delighted in comic verse, and possessed a goodly 
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store thereof, old and new. He was a sound judge of style, and 
was seldom deceived by those eccentricities of second-rate writers 
which unduly charm one in youth. He had got to write a legible 
hand, but it was a curious script, much like type, and he ‘painted 
his letters’ as it were, with a quill pen. Perhaps in consequence 
of his early difficulties in writing, he was able to compose whole 
pages in his head and set them down in their final form on 
paper, so that his MS. was remarkably clear. 

He did not care for most indoor amusements, but he was a 
good whist-player, and a quick and awkward adversary at écarté. 
He was fond, all his life, of training animals to tricks, and in his 
exceeding patience was usually successful. 

He had travelled in France-dnd Italy, and spent some time in 
Florence and Rome, and he liked talking about those countries 
and their peoples, admiring especially the absence among Italians 
of that pretence and uneasy self-consciousness which he greatly 
objected to in his own countrymen. 

Among us there were those who were no judges of his mental 
gifts, but they too were attracted to him by his hearty companion- 
ship, his love and knowledge of sport, and his unflinching game- 
ness. He was ready for a spin or a row almost any afternoon, 
but though he would drive he would not ride, because he said if he 
did he should have a struggle to stick to reading. In the long 
Sunday walks of thirty or forty miles and in the punishing runs he 
would take every now and then, he staved off this craving for what 
he always held the most noble of open-air exercises. 

He never spared himself, bore pain like an Indian, and though 
singularly quick to sympathize with another’s trouble, would never 
let any grief of his own show in his face or bearing. We used 
to notice that he was much more tolerant than most of us of 
other people’s ways and even views. His long-suffering with 
those he cared for or felt he ought to look after was really re- 
markable, and he had devotion enough for his friends to tell them 
when he thought they had got on the wrong path, and he would 
manage this with singular tact, so that a man, however young 
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and vain, could hardly feel his raw self-respect hurt, even though 
Shute spoke plainly enough to show him his full folly. Not many 
men of his years have courage to help their friends in spite of 
themselves. He had high spirits, was always cheery, and there 
was a quaint -wild spirit of fun in him which rarely slept, and 
many ludicrous adventures and extravagant jests this led him 
into. The presence of striking incongruity was always an attrac- 
tion to him, and this was a joy most of his friends could share 
with him. 

Altogether Shute was a very characteristic person to his comrades. 
I can remember watching him many an evening as we all sat 
talking and smoking, or listening to his talk (he never smoked); and 
the grave kindly face, the tall spare grey-clad figure loosely flung 
across a big chair, the restless hands ever in abrupt action, the 
broken force of his speech, are all vividly present to me. Un- 
forgotten too is his favourite Gordon setter ‘ Lill,’ his constant out- 
of-doors companion, whom we all, probably rightly, treated as a 
distinguished person of higher sagacity than our own. In deep 
silent thought she would shuffle on at his heel as he strode along, 
and never leave him save for some exceptional bait of unwonted 
fragrance ; after such lapse her repentance and his forgiveness, not 
without due penance, were also to be remembered. The best por- 
trait of him as a young man is a photograph in which he and Lill 
are taken together. And I am sure he would not like the memory 
of Lill’s broad honest black head, handsome eyes, and beautiful tan 
points to be left out in any notice of his undergraduate life. 

The Schools found Shute overstrained by his effort to do more 
work than there had been time for in his two years’ space. He was 
threatened by a return of his old nervous malady, and had one or 
two sharp and disquieting bouts of it in the evenings after the 
paper-work, but he pulled through by sheer strength of will. We 
all felt that if he could only stay out the Examination, the result 
would not be doubtful, though, as ever, he was distrustful of his 
own ability, and underestimated his progress. He was placed in 
the First Class in the Honour School of Literae Humaniores in 
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1872, and a little later gained a Senior Studentship at Christ 
Church after a severe open competition. 

This was the beginning of a new sphere of life for him. But 
in all essentials his character was formed, it seemed indeed to have 
been formed before he came to Oxford. Intellectually he had no 
doubt made progress, he had gone carefully over much new and 
some old ground during the training for his degree, and he had 
had the advantage of hearing the problems he was wrestling with, 
handled by those who at Oxford had studied them most deeply. 
In especial, his taste for philosophy (which he had dabbled with even 
at school) grew with his work, and he began to form definite plans 
of future research in metaphysic. 

He entered on his new life and duties with zest, and won as 
great regard and affection from his colleagues and pupils as he had 
secured from his old companions. ‘There was not the shadow of 
pretence or vanity about him: he was hard to move when he had 
made up his mind, but he usually contrived to resist the Teacher’s 
Temptation to dogmatize, and rarely forced his theories as fun- 
damental maxims on others. He would often leap at the solution 
of a difficulty, and he never lacked a ready answer, and a fair 
argument to support it if he was posed with a problem; but he 
seldom let himself be deceived by his own ingenuity, and would 
witness its exposure with good-natured and amused interest. He 
used to state his own serious opinions very directly, but he would 
take great pains to enter thoroughly into the views of those from 
whom he differed most widely, and towards an opponent he was 
always scrupulously and generously fair. 

The old talks went on, when the day’s work was over and acci- 
dent gave him an evening to spare, or he wished to discuss some 
question that interested him, and which he fancied some friend 
might help him to unravel. Far into the small hours I remember 
these talks prolonging their devious and curiously chequered 
course, and I am sure that it was a gain to those of us who knew 
him well and saw him often to hear his hearty dutiful views of life, 
and to listen to the half comic but always logical analysis to which 
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he subjected many a respectable fallacy, many a highly-supported 
theory with results eminently satisfactory but not always expected 
by his hearers. He was a good man of business too, and alto- 
gether had more experience than falls to most young men in the 
management of his own concerns, so that he could and would 
give useful practical advice. 

His friend Mr. C. L. Dodgson’s photograph gives the happiest 
and truest likeness of him as a grown man: an enlarged copy of 
it is to be seen at Christ Church in the Undergraduates’ Reading 
Room, a place the success of which he had much at heart. 

He had not settled to stay at Oxford, and had determined to get 
called to the Bar, before deciding upon his future career. Ac- 
cordingly in 1874 he began reading English and Roman Law with 
a certain enjoyment, appreciating heartily the peculiar mental 
training and the legal habit of mind it induces. 

In 1875 came a break in his work; he took the Professorship of 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the Bombay Presidency. He con- 
sidered this step carefully, though it turned out a mistake. We 
bade him goodbye and good-speed, and had a few hopeful notes 
from India. But he soon found that his health could never stand 
the strain he put upon it in that climate, for he tried to work as 
hard as he had been able to do in England. He was ordered 
home by the doctors within the year. 

In 1876 Shute took his place again at Christ Church, and was 
shortly appointed Tutor, but it was not till 1878 that he quite 
threw away legal ambition, gave up all thought of other work, 
and determined to stay as teacher and student at Oxford. 

The work of the last ten years of his short life falls naturally 
into lines that may be shortly traced. Always persuaded that 
a teacher must, to keep up his own power, be a learner too, 
he began to follow out a regular course of philosophic study. 

In 1876 he brought out Zruth in Extremis, a little pamphlet 
on the question of Endowment of Research, called forth by 
Dr. Appleton’s volume and much earnest discussion on the sub- 
ject, which is of permanent interest at Oxford. In a few pages 
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of more logic, of less bitterness, and certainly of greater cogency 
than one looks for in such controversial matter, he drew out his 
own ideas of the student’s life and aims, and-the dangers of En- 
dowment. In 1877 he published the book he had written the year 
before, A Discourse on Truth, a singularly suggestive and ingenious 
essay in a direction which has been neglected in England of late 
years. This treatise, which is eminently readable and has some- 
thing of the man’s own humour in its plan and structure, was 
taken up abroad, and resulted amongst other influences in Uphues 
Grundlehren der Logtk nach Richard Shute's Discourse on Truth 
dearbertet. Breslau, 1883. 

It was in 1877, after this book was out of hand, that he spent 
part of his Long Vacation on a canoe tour in the north-west of 
France. His craft, the Zremza, was built at Oxford on his own 
plan, and proved strong and handy. He set her afloat on the 
Rance in July, went along the Vilaine, the Loire, the Cher, and 
the Seine, and ended his cruise at Paris. He did some long 
paddles, one of 70 miles (after which he had to be lifted out of 
the canoe, for he could not stand), and kept a regular log of his 
voyage. And in spite of his over-exertion, the Zremza brought 
him the first real holiday he had had for years and did him good, 
for though he had his law-books in his fore-locker, he could not 
often open them. 

In 1882 appeared A Collation of Aristotle's Physics, Book vii, 
Anecdota Oxoniensia, Classical Series, vol. i. pt. 3; Clarendon Press, 
Oxford,—a work which had occupied much of his time in 1880 
and 1881. The present unfinished treatise was his last work, and 
it shows that his intention had been to go over in a thorough way 
the bases of Aristotelian study. He had got beyond the results 
here published, but had not had time to correct them or record 
his later impressions and acquisitions. 

It is not for me to judge of the value of these philosophic 
studies, but I can testify to the steady zeal and careful preparation 
with which he laboured, and to his utter scorn of secondhand or 
botched work. 
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To his earlier boyish essays, to his numerous bits of verse, to his 
novel (written in my room in the evenings of one term in the year 
1879 as a mere relief from the pressure of matters which he felt 
were then trying him too hard), he attached no weight whatever, 
and they are only mentioned here as a proof of Shute’s versatility, 
though one fancied there was in his English writing promise 
of more than ordinary kind; and since Landor’s one has not 
often seen such real and interesting Latin verse as he would 
now and then dash off on a happy impulse, and throw away, 
when it cumbered his desk, without remorse. 

He was much concerned with all sides of College business, into 
which he threw his accustomed energy, and those best qualified to 
speak have repeatedly acknowledged the high value they set ‘upon 
his ready and efficient help. With drafting the new Statutes for the 
House he had a good deal to do. In the year 1886 he was chosen 
Proctor by Christ Church, and was as assiduous in the service of 
the University as he had been in the service of the House. 

But the main part of his time and trouble was lavished upon his 
teaching, and to estimate his method and success here I shall borrow 
the words of his tutor, friend and colleague, Mr. J. A. Stewart (in 
Mind, Jan. 1887). He is speaking of Shute’s personal work with his 
pupils. ‘ “He riddled through one’s seeming knowledge,’ as one who 
was once his pupil has expressed it. This was the first effect of his 
conversations. Beginners were often discouraged, and thought that 
there was no truth to be obtained on the subjects discussed. But 
when they came to know Shute better they began to suspect that 
he was even enthusiastic about the truth. His enthusiasm was 
perhaps all the more catching, that it was, at first, only suspected ; 
at any rate, his pupils followed his singularly lucid expositions 
addressed studiously to the logical understanding, with the growing 
feeling that it isa solemn duty which a man owes to himself, as a 
rational being, to try to be clear-headed. Intellectual clearness, as 
such, seemed to be presented asa duty. But his more intimate 
pupils and friends came to see that he valued intellectual clearness 
not merely for its own sake, but as indicating that ideas incapable 
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of logical handling were being kept out of discussion and left to 
reign in their own proper sphere. These pupils and friends observed 
that in his philosophical conversations (as in his ordinary talk) he 
held much in reserve. He was reticent—almost ironically so— 
about those ideas which may be summarily described as “ moral and 
religious,” when others were tempted to discuss them and hope by 
discussion to make them clearer. This, those who knew him well 
had learned to understand, was not because these ideas did not 
interest him, but because he felt they were not objects of speculation 
but practical principles of life. And he showed how deeply they 
interested him by his own life. The acute dialectician never asked 
himself “the reason why” he should spend his failing strength in 
doing his best for the mental improvement of his pupils. He simply 
assumed that it was worth doing, and that was his “ metaphysic of 
ethic.” ’ 

This picture is exact; all I can add to it is my remembrance of 
the cost at which this work was done—his never-satisfied desire 
to do better still, his anxiety when he fancied his teaching in any 
particular case was not as fruitful as he could have hoped, his 
thrifty economy of his own time in order to lavish the hours he 
could save upon his pupils. He could never do enough for 
them. The method of teaching he used in ‘getting men to think’ 
(as he called it) is one which is perhaps in the end the most trying 
to the teacher, to him it was especially exhausting. But as long 
as he had life in him sufficient to keep at his post, he would not 
bate a jot of his effort or spare himself a whit. 

In 1882 he married Edith Letitia Hutchinson, younger daughter 
of Colonel Frederick Hutchinson and Amelia Gordon, and went 
out of college to live in a house he had planned out himself at 
the north of Oxford. We all rejoiced in his great happiness 
and the helpful and true companionship he had gained, 
and we hoped that he would now see that the work he was 
doing must, if it was to be continued long, be done at a slower 
pace and with less stress. But he would not allow himself greater 
rest than odd fag-ends of vacations, and toiled on as before. A 
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threatening attack forced him to greater care for a while in 1884; 
but in 1885 he felt it his duty to act as Examiner in the School 
of Literee Humaniores, and the prolonged strain did him no good. 
In 1886 the Proctorship tried him still more, and before the end 
of his first term of office he was taken suddenly ill. He bore his 
four months’ illness with serene self-control and gentle fortitude, 
though he knew very soon that, in spite of all the loving care 
bestowed on him, it could have but one end, and was fully con- 
scious of all that parting must mean to him and those nearest 
him. In one of his last letters he wrote to his friend Mr. W. O. 
Burrows, ‘I think that man is happiest who is taken while his hand 
is still warm on the plough, who has not lived long enough to feel 
his strength failing him, and his work every day worse done.’ 
And these words his Wife has had engraved on his tomb. 

He died on the 22nd Sept. 1886, and was buried at Woking, 
hard by the grave which he himself had chosen for a Sister who 
predeceased him. On the wall of the north aisle of the Cathedral 
at Oxford is a memorial brass to him, set up by his College friends 
and pupils, with a Latin inscription written by the Dean. 

Those who knew the man best had looked forward to his ‘ future 
success’ confidently and with assurance, but though his studies lie 
unfinished, surely he has done his work. His influence must be a 
lasting one on those who knewhim. No teacher that I have known 
had a higher ideal than Richard Shute, and I have known none 
that lived closer to his ideal; I have met few men as unselfish and 
fair-minded, and no one of more absolute and fearless courage, or 
more earnest in the pursuit and love of Truth—and ‘this,’ in the 
words of an old writer, I say ‘not in flattery. I loved him in 
life and I love him none the less in death; for what I loved in 
him is not dead,’ 
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CHAPTER. bk 


THE PROBLEM. 


WHAT precisely is the nature of the heterogeneous 
collection of treatises: which has come down to us under 
the name of Aristotle? Do any or all of them represent 
finished works published by Aristotle in his lifetime? 
Are they merely notes for or of lectures, or are they 
rather the opinions of Aristotle filtered, at least to some 
extent, through other minds? Do we possess the greater 
part of the authentic writings of Aristotle, or merely stray 
spars from a storm which has drowned a whole argosy of 
valuable works? These are but a tithe of the questions, 
answers to which, as it seems, must needwise be given 
before we can arrive at a true comprehension of the works 
which remain to us. Yet these answers have never been 
given, and, it is to be feared, never will be given in a form 
to secure universal or even general assent. 

Before we attempt any answer to these questions it 
will be well perhaps to consider the conditions under 
which philosophical works saw the light in the days of 
Aristotle. 

Zeller! has very well pointed out that the public to 
which Greek philosophers primarily appealed was the 
circle of their disciples. Many, perhaps the majority of 
them, never can be said to have published a philosophical 
work in any sense other than that in which a lecturer 
publishes his thoughts to his audience; this is obviously 
and notoriously true of Sokrates, and probably not less 

1 Hermes, xi. 84 sqq. 
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true in fact of his contemporary Sophists. The works of 
these authors were primarily Adyo., show set discourses, to 
be read to their pupils as models of style and elocution 
quite as much as vehicles for the exposition of doctrine. 
A most obvious case of such a set oration is the story of 
the Choice of Herakles which Xenophon has reported to 
us, possibly from the lips of Prodikus; for the very fact 
of his reporting at full length the story of a contemporary 
or almost contemporary is strong proof that that story 
could have already been published only in a very limited 
sense of the word. This story is, in fact, an early in- 
stance of those Adyou mporpemrixol, which were so abundant 
in later Greek literature. I suspect that the celebrated 
works of Protagoras (Iept dAnOefas) and of Gorgias (Ilepi rod 
pa) dvros, } Tept Pvoews) did not differ greatly in kind from 
this typet. The somewhat catchpenny title of the latter 
treatise suggests rather a taking advertisement for a 
course of striking rhetorical lectures than a serious philo- 
sophic work. Poetico-philosophic works like those of 
Empedokles and Xenophanes no doubt were formally 
published and had some vogue; but in the days when 
there were no public libraries nor, as it seems, any private 
collectors, it is not likely that philosophers would have 
elaborated their thoughts in a distinctly literary style, and 
their so-called books would be rather collections of re- 
marks for their own or their pupils’ use, of which there 
would exist at best a few copies. This I believe to have 
been indubitably the case with the writings of such 
authors as Heraklitus and Demokritus. That Aristotle 
is intimately acquainted with the works of preceding 
philosophers is nothing against this theory, for we are | 
told on fairly credible tradition that he was one of the 
first of those who collected a library. Plato is undoubtedly 
* Sext. Empiricus, Adv, Math. vii. 65. 87. 
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an exception to this rule, since his dialogues must have 
obtained, and been intended to obtain, what was for those 
times a wide circulation. But with Plato at least it is 
true that his most serious teaching is not expressed in his 
dialogues in its most scientific form, but reserved for the 
inner circle of his disciples. Of this we have sufficient 
evidence in the Dialogues themselves, in the constant 
references to a longer and more perfect way, and the 
complaints as to the insufficiency of any book to answer 
the purposes of teaching. Deep and far-reaching as the 
philosophy of the Platonic dialogues seems to us, it was 
not in them that he embodied what he considered the 
most perfect form of his philosophy, nor to them that 
Aristotle refers when he wishes to discuss that philosophy 
in its most serious aspect. 

With Aristotle himself the case is yet stronger. By his 
time what we may call the University system of Athens 
was more fully developed, and the circle of students would 
include the majority of the worthy hearers whom Hellas 
contained. Moreover. (whatever may be the truth as to 
some of his lost works) those which have come down to us, 
with one striking exception}, are clearly neither prepared 
nor designed for a large circle of readers. I think, then, we 
may safely conclude that there was no publication in any 
sense of these works during Aristotle’s lifetime ; that some 
of them at least represent lectures (whether written out by 
Aristotle himself or reported by his pupils we need not 
yet inquire), and involve for their understanding not only 
a previous instruction in the main doctrines of the school, 
but even the ordinary paraphernalia of the lecture-room, 
the slate, or its representative the sanded board ; on any 
other supposition than this the constant use of symbols 

4 Politics vii, viii (iv, v), of which I shall speak at length later, chapter 
viii, passim. 
Ba 
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without any explanatory diagram is quite inexplicable, 
and leads even now to great differences of opinion amongst 
commentators ; witness the controversies which have arisen 
as to the explanation of the celebrated chapter on Zeno’s 
paradoxes’. Of very similar nature is the reference to 
the dcaypady) in Eth. Nic. ii. 7. 17. 

If this doctrine be the true one, then for these treatises 
at least it will be absurd to talk of verbal alterations by 
Aristotle in later recensions ; as if forsooth Aristotle had 
first brought out one edition of his book in the modern 
sense, and then made corrections of it in a second edition, 
Jn one sense, it is true, we may sometimes get two really 
Aristotelian versions of the same thought, since the lec- 
tures may have been, and probably were, repeated more 
than once, but any differences in style between the first 
and the second repetition of such lectures are far more 
likely to be accidental than intentional. Differences and 
developments of doctrine might, and probably would, 
occur, but of these in the reduplicated passages, which 
some have referred to two Aristotelian recensions, we find 
no trace. Such an explanation seems purely fanciful, and 
to rest on an unlikely and unprovable hypothesis, 

But we have a second class of Aristotelian writings, 
‘which certainly can be regarded neither as published 
books nor as delivered lectures. The chief instance of 
‘these we find in the undoubtedly authentic books of the 
History of Animals. I think the explanation of the exist- 
ence of this class of writings is to be found in a passage 
in the Prior Analytics, where Aristotle says that you can 
only begin syllogistic treatment of a subject, or in fact 
scientific treatment generally, when you have made a 
more or less complete enumeration of the facts bearing on 
the subject. He concludes with the following words: Ei 

1 Physics vi. 9. 239 4 5. * Eth. Nic. ii. 7. 1. 1107 @. 34. 
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yap pndév Kara Thy toropiay mapakerpOein TOv GANOGs brapydv- 
Twy Tots mpaypwacww, ELowev mepl dnavros ob wey Eotiy amdderkis, 
tavrny edpely Kal droderxvivat, ob S& ph wépuKey amdderkis, 
todto Tovey davepdv'. In accordance with this principle 
Aristotle undoubtedly made enormous collections of facts 
on all the subjects which he intended afterwards to treat 
scientifically. In the actual scientific treatment he is 
usually sparing of illustrations, not giving us more facts 
than are really required to throw light on the point 
treated of. This is obviously the case in such works as 
the Tlepit Woxfs, where the amount of preliminary observa- 
tions, especially for the second book, must have been con- 
siderable ; still more is this so with the Politics, where 
again, except in the book on Revolutions, illustrations are 
introduced with a sparing hand. Yet notwithstanding 
the negative criticism of Rose and others, the TloA:reta:, or 
collection of constitutions, has earlier evidence in its favour 
as an Aristotelian work than any treatise which we now 
possess; and the fragments which remain will at least 
compare favourably with some parts of the History of 
Animals. To ask whether such works are worthy of 
Aristotle shows a misapprehension of the whole question. 
These icropia represent collections of material of the most 
various value, which Aristotle himself has not sorted nor 
reduced to order and consistency. They represent, in fact, 
the note-books of a man who was seeking information 
from all quarters, and who intended later on to judge of 
the relative value of this information, and to coordinate 
it into a scientific theory. To blame collections of build- 
ing material because they are not yet the perfected house, 
shows little depth or acumen of criticism. 

A somewhat more doubtful class of treatises are those 
which are represented in our present collection by one 

1 An. Pr. i. 30, 46 a. 24-27. 
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work, the Problemata. These seem to be a carrying out 
in a somewhat tiresome form of the process with which 
we are familiar in the apodictic works of Aristotle, the 
raising and solution of doubts which have occurred, or 
might reasonably occur, with regard to the subject in hand. 
It is not in itself at all inconceivable that Aristotle may 
have prepared collections of questions of this kind, the 
more important of which he would afterwards incorporate 
in his scientific works. We know that he holds that the 
solution of a doubt is in fact itself a discovery, and such 
a collection or collections of solved doubts would, like his 
ioropiat, give him much useful material to work upon. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that considerable 
portions of our present book of the Problemata contain 
questions and solutions which we can hardly believe to 
have seriously occupied the mind of Aristotle, while the 
theology of the book, or of sections of it, attributes a much 
more personal character to the Deity than anything we 
find in undoubted Aristotelian works4 Yet large portions at 
least are well worthy of Aristotle both in language and in 
thought, and a collection of this kind with no connection 
between the separate subjects treated of is just the one to 
lend itself most largely to interpolation, or rather, as it 
would seem to Aristotle’s disciples, furnishes merely a 
number of heads under which all future questions and 
solutions may be grouped. We cannot appeal for this 
method of treatment to the direct authority of an un- 
doubted Aristotelian work, as we could in the case of the 
ioroptat; but the constant repetition of such phrases as 
diatopyoavtes mpdrepoy would make us prone to believe 
that the original plan at least of the collection is due to 
Aristotle, though there is a likelihood almost amounting 


* Cf. Probl. xxx. § init. 955 J. 22-24, though perhaps the expression is merely 
a popular one. 
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to certainty that a great, perhaps the greater, part of the 
execution of the collection which we now possess is to be 
attributed to his disciples. The same remark applies, 
though in a less degree, to the foropia, both those which 
we possess and the much larger number which are lost. 
But besides these three classes of books which partially at 
least remain to us, there must be taken into account whole 
categories of books once attributed to Aristotle, which are 
completely or almost completely lost. Under this head we 
have, first the Dialogues, the compositions of Aristotle with 
which antiquity was best acquainted, and for which, next to 
the TloAuretar, we have the earliest authority. Next, we 
have another class of Adyot or set discourses, perhaps with 
a dialogic prelude and end, of which the Aristotelian apo- 
tpentixkds? was probably an example. We have whole 
clusters of historical and critical works on previous philo- 
sophers, of which the undoubtedly spurious work—De 
Xenophane Zenone et Gorgia—may be taken as either an 
instance or an imitation; these seem to be enlargements 
of the historical and critical sketches of preceding works 
on the subject which we find in so many of the didactic 
Aristotelian works. We have tropyrvjpara—mere collec- 
tions of notes—sometimes apparently identical with the 
ioropta, at other times including all works except those 
which are reduced to the perfected form of a dialogue or 
Adyos, since the Nicomachean Ethics is once at least 
alluded to as 701xa taopvyjyata. We have works on mathe- 
matics?, on medicine 3, and on the influence of locality * ; 


1 Cf, Rudolf Hirzel, Uber den Protreptikos des Aristoteles; Hermes x. 
61-100. (1876.) 

2 Sext. Empiricus, Adv. Math. iii. 57-59. 

* Galen, ed. Kiihn, ii. go et x. 15. These books of, or attributed to, 
Aristotle (rept vécwy, etc.) are not to be confounded with the iarpury) cvvaryaryn 
which Galen tells us was falsely attributed to Aristotle but written by Menon 
(Galen xv. 25). * Galen iv. 798. 
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lastly, we have a series of critical notes on Homer’, 
which perhaps least of all of his reputed writings can with 
probability be attributed to Aristotle, since his frequently 
loose treatment of that author would make it most im- 
probable that he had devoted any serious attention to 
critical study of him. 

It is impossible to arrive at anything like a satisfactory 
conclusion as to the works remaining to us, unless we 
have some theory as to their relation to those which are 
lost, and as to the authenticity of the latter. The list of 
main heads might be very considerably increased if we 
were to include the multitudinous catalogue of titles accu- 
mulated by Diogenes Laertius, which yet comprises very 
few of the works which we now consider to be Aristotelian. 
I have however purposely abstained from reference to any 
books whose authenticity is not vouched for by authors 
anterior to, or at least contemporary with, Diogenes, and 
of far greater weight as witnesses. 

But the Aristotelian problem does not consist solely 
or chiefly in determining the authenticity of particular 
books. Almost every page gives us the same questions 
and the same difficulties. These difficulties may be roughly 
put under two heads,—the repetitions and the references. 
Almost the whole of the Aristotelian criticism may be 
said to consist in a due understanding of these two ques- 
tions. A full and satisfactory explanation of either is yet 
to be looked for. 

And first as to the repetitions. These fall under three 
distinct heads. We have first duplicate and even triplicate 
treatises on the same subject, and following usually exactly 
the same lines. The duplicated treatises are sometimes both 
assigned to Aristotle, as in the case of the two Rhetorics 
(which however differ from each other much more than is 


1 Plutarch, Epicurus xii. 
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usually the case), or more commonly the second and third 
versions are assigned to some pupil or successor of Aristotle. 
Thus we have Eudemian Ethics, Physics, and Analytics ; 
Theophrastian Metaphysics and History of Animals, with 
probably a large number of other works following the 
lines of the Aristotelian treatises‘. The process seems to 
have been continued by Straton and other later Aris- 
totelians ; but of their works few or no fragments remain 
to us. 

Secondly, we have long reduplications or analyses of 
portions of works, sometimes taking the form of second ver- 
sions of given books, as in the double versions of the second 
book of the De Anima, the seventh book of the Physics, 
the apparently complete double version of the Politics, 
and the certain double version of the Categories ; some- 
times that of the repetition in one work of parts of other 
works, as that in the tenth book of the Metaphysics of 
portions of the Physics ; or of earlier portions of the same 
work, as in Metaphysics x, where we get a shortened 
form of portions of the earlier books, and in Metaphysics 
xii and xiii, where we get the same matters treated over 
again, though with some differences in point of view. 

Thirdly, in all the Aristotelian works we frequently 
meet with short reduplicated passages generally, though 
not invariably, following each other very closely. These 
passages have usually, but not always, some slight verbal 
differences, and it is to be noticed that in the cases in 
which they are absolutely identical [e.g. Physics i. 2. 3 and 
i. 3. 1, Eth. Nic. v. 7. 1132 4.9 and v. 8.1133 @. 14] they 
are usually somewhat further removed from each other 
than in cases where there is a real, though not very im- 


1 Cf. Cicero, De Fin. i. 2. 6, together with the constant coupling of Theo- 
phrastus with Aristotle as to the most heterogeneous matters of doctrine by 
Cicero, Plutarch, Galen, etc. 
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portant, difference in expression. The bearing of this 
remark we shall see later. 

We turn now to the references, and we find that the 
whole of the Aristotelian works as we now have them are 
connected together by a very elaborate series of references, 
or perhaps, as we shall see later, by more than one such 
series. We perceive that there are comparatively few 
references to any works which we do not possess, and that 
these are generally of a vague and doubtful character. But 
when we look at the matter more carefully, and attempt 
to draw any certain inferences from these references as to 
the order and authenticity of the books, we find that the 
matter, apparently so simple, really bristles with difficulties. 
We find cross-references between different works, which 
clearly could not have been inserted at the time of the 
writing of whichever was the earlier. We find the same 
work referred to by several different names. We find in 
the same work references to other portions of that work 
as both preceding and following a given portion. We find 
constantly the connecting link between two adjoining books 
occurring both at the end of one and at the beginning 
of the other. We find references implying an arrange- 
ment of books in an artificial order, when it is almost 
certainly proveable that that order could not have existed 
till long after the time of Aristotle. Lastly, we find re- 
ferences which contain grievous errors as to the real mean- 
ing of a doctrine or as to its relation to the matter in hand. 

We have therefore forced upon us the examination, 
first, of the external evidence of the authenticity of the 
various works imputed to Aristotle; secondly, of the nature 
of the text and the causes through which it was brought 
into its present form; and thirdly, of the references and 
of the nature of the evidence which may with truth be 
deduced from them. 
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But before setting out on this task, it may perhaps be 
worth while to consider at some length what seems at first 
sight to be an almost exactly parallel history, and to 
inquire whether we can gather from it any hints towards 
the solution of the Aristotelian question. 

Even as under the name of Aristotle there existed once 
a multitudinous collection of treatises, all of which could 
hardly have been the work of one man, so under that of 
Hippokrates we have a very considerable collection of 
medical works, some of which at least must be posterior 
in date to that renowned physician. Further, as other 
works closely resembling in form and matter those imputed 
to Aristotle are attributed to his disciples or even (in one 
case) to his descendants, so too to the descendants and 
disciples of Hippokrates are attributed some of the works 
which other critics and historians have assigned to 
Hippokrates himself, while other works which bear 
the name of Hippokrates are attributed to later éudvupor. 
Just as some at least of Aristotle’s works seem mere 
collections of notes, so a very large proportion of the works 
assigned to Hippokrates are mere bundles of disconnected 
jottings in which the same thing is often repeated several 
times over. These works were said by the older commen- 
tators to be collections of observations published without 
editing by the disciples of Hippokrates soon after his death. 
They are called trourjpara in opposition to his more 
finished writings, the cvyypdypara or ovvraxtixd, a distinc- 
tion sufficiently familiar to Aristotelian students. With 
Hippokrates, as with Aristotle, there is a considerable 
period during which we have no real history of the manu- 
scripts, though with him also we have during this interval 
incidental notices and quotations, since M. Littré seems to 
make out his case as to the quotation from Hippokrates in 
the Phaedrus, and we have the express and repeated 
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testimony of Galen that in physical and medical matters 
Aristotle is often the mere interpreter of Hippokrates. 
Taira ovpravra cat mpds rovros érepa moAAd, Ta Te TOV 
Tpoeipnpevon Suvdpewy Kal TA TGV voonATwY Tis yeverews, Im70- 
Kpdtyns mev mpOtos amdvtwy Gv topev dpOGs etme, ApiororédAns 
de devtépws dpbGs efnynoaro }. 

M. Littré enumerates eight chief points bearing on the 
criticism of the works of Hippokrates ?. 

(1) The collection exists authentically from the time of 
Herophilus and of the foundation of the Alexandrian 
libraries (circa B.C. 300). 

(2) Portions certainly belong to other writers than 
Hippokrates, 

(3) A large portion consists of notes, which no author 
would have published in their present form. 

(4) Several works are, or comprise, compilations, analyses, 
and extracts of other works in the collection still in 
existence. 

(5) The treatises do not all belong to precisely the 
same epoch. 

(6) The Hippokrateans must certainly have possessed a 
whole mass of works which were already lost at the time of 
the publication of the collection [that is, in M. Littré’s sense, 
the time of the transfer of the collection or of copies of it 
to the Alexandrian libraries]. 

(7) The most ancient authorities have hesitated as to 
the author to whom this or that special treatise should be 
assigned. 

(8) There is a small number of writings which all 
ancient critics agree in assigning to Hippokrates. 

All these statements, except the first, may be transferred 
mutatis mutandis to Aristotle, and we may add one or 


1 Galen ii. 90, ed. Kiihn, and so also continually in other passages. 
2 Littré, Hippokrates, Introduction, vol. i. p. 263. 
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two more resemblances gleaned from other portions of M. 
Littré’s invaluable introduction. 

(1) In the time of the commentators, certainly at least in 
that of Galen and Erotion, there were no MSS. claiming 
to be due to the hand of Hippokrates himself. In like 
manner, as Stahr very justly argues!, the doubt which 
Andronicus expressed as to the authenticity of the De 
Interpretatione and Categories, a doubt based apparently 
entirely on internal grounds, is strong evidence that he did 
not believe himself to possess any autographs of Aristotle 
himself ; nor does the story of Strabo, if rightly understood, 
give any contradiction to this view 2. 

(2) The names under which the Hippokratean treatises 
are known to us are certainly in many cases, and possibly 
in all, later than the works themselves. Perhaps none of 
them go back as far as the time of Hippokrates. The 
same remark is notoriously true of such Aristotelian con- 
glomerations as the Organon and the Metaphysics ; and it 
will be our task to prove that it is of much wider signi- 
ficance and applies to a considerable number, if not to all, 
of the apparently homogeneous treatises. 

But if there are many points of resemblance between the 
histories of the Aristotelian and Hippokratean treatises, 
there are differences so numerous and so important, as to 
render analogical arguments from the one history to the 
other of extremely doubtful value. 

In the first place, though we have a break in the history 
of the MSS. of Hippokrates, there is no reason for assum- 
ing that at any time they were treated with other than the 
most loving care. We have nothing equivalent to the 
Skepsis story, however we may interpret that story. From 
the temple at Cos the manuscripts or their copies apparently 
went straight to the libraries at Alexandria ; and the only 

1 Stahr, Aristotelia, ii. 72-73. 2 Cf. later, cap. 2, p. 32. 
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change which they seem likely to have suffered is the 
gradual accretion of further observations and _ further 
treatises on kindred subjects, ascribed to the name of the 
master probably because they precisely followed his lines 
of argument and inquiry: for though the eagerness of the 
Ptolemies as book-collectors may have led to some de- 
liberate forgeries, this process cannot have attained any 
great perfection before the time when the canon of the 
Hippokratean works was finally established ; which was, 
as it appears, but a very few years after the first opening 
of the Alexandrian libraries. 

Secondly, in this very matter of early criticism Hippo- 
krates has been far more fortunate than Aristotle. The 
Alexandrian librarians and littérateurs from the very earliest 
foundation of the libraries, that is, within a century and a 
half of the death of Hippokrates, set themselves to the work 
of arranging, criticising, and examining the master’s works, 
and though their treatises are lost to us, yet their tradition 
is carried on unbroken, and in all probability we have all 
the most valuable results of it in the works of Galen. It 
is true that the one work of Galen himself which would 
have thrown most light on the matter, his formal discussion 
of the authenticity of each special Hippokratean treatise, is 
now lost to us, but his extant works preserve for us sufficient 
information for a tolerably accurate reconstruction of his 
canon, and of the kind of evidence upon which it was based. 

With Aristotle the case is lamentably different. We 
have, it is true, some vague traditions of Alexandrian and 
other commentators ; but we cannot with certainty assume 
even that the works upon which they commented are 
those which we now have under the name of Aristotle. 
Not a trace of these commentaries remains to us, and (as 
far as we can judge) the works of Andronicus Rhodius, the 
well-head of all the commentaries that remain, were com- 
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posed without any reference to them. Had we any portion 
of these works, or above all the book which Andronicus 
composed on the authenticity of the treatises which he 
included in his canon, we should be in a position widely 
different from our present miserable state of vague guess- 
ing. But Andronicus is lost ; Nicolaus1, the commentator 
on the Metaphysics, is lost; Didymus?, Asperius*, and 
Boethus* (the friend of Galen and learned Roman consul) 
have all disappeared ; so also has Galen’s own commen- 
tary on the Analytics®; and Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 
great though he be, writes more than five centuries 
after the author on whom he is commenting. Even 
of his works not many remain, and some portions at 
least of those which are attributed to him are un- 
doubtedly spurious. After him we get only third or 
fourth-hand repeaters, like Ammonius, Simplicius, or the 
crowd of dull scribes who lurk under the name of 
Johannes Grammaticus or Philoponus. For some of the 
most undoubtedly Aristotelian works we are not even so 
well provided, and have nothing better than the trivialities 
and absurdities of ninth to twelfth century Byzantine 
commentators. It is true that in some cases we have the 
further aid of the twice or thrice translated versions and 
commentaries of Arabian or Jewish literati; but the text 
from which these learned men drew was already a late 
product of criticism, and does not carry us back a step 
beyond the existing Greek commentaries. 

Yet another important point in which Hippokrates has 

1 His work on the Aristotelian Metaphysics is referred to by a commentator 
quoted by Brandis in his edition of the Metaphysics of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus, p. 322, note. 

2 Quoted often by Galen and Athenaeus; the fragment referring to the 
Aristotelian Ethics and Politics, quoted by Stobaeus, is not beyond suspicion. 


3 Quoted by Simplicius frequently. * Galen, ii. 215 et xix. 13. 
5 Galen, xix. 41. 
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been more fortunate than Aristotle. Galen quotes only 
four treatises of Hippokrates which we do not possess. 
He omits to mention fifteen treatises or parts of treatises 
which we now have; but a large proportion of these are 
obviously only summaries or cuttings from works included 
in the Galenian canon, so that the practical identity of our 
Hippokratean collection with that known to Galen is even 
closer than it at first appears. 

How different is the case with Aristotle! Not one tithe 
of the works which passed under his name with antiquity 
remain to us; and, on the other hand, the only lists which 
have come down to us purporting to enumerate all his 
works seem to contain very few of those which we now 
have. This latter is, it is true, of little importance since all 
the treatises which we now possess are referred to by 
authors of far greater weight than the makers, or rather 
copiers, of these Aristotelian lists. But what right have we 
to assume that the whole or anything like the whole of 
the genuine Aristotelian works is now in our hands? 
We can only do so in the teeth of all the most trustworthy 
evidence of ancient authorities. We hear of early doubts 
as to the Categories, De Interpretatione, and Metaphysics, 
but none whatsoever as to the IIoA:refat, the Dialogue on 
Philosophy, the Eudemus, the Protrepticus, and many 
others. As to the arguments from style and matter these 
must always be of very doubtful nature, resting, as they 
needs must, upon preconceived ideas of the arguer. That 
short quotations from lost works of Aristotle (chiefly with 
reference to meanings of words) do not seem very weighty 
or important may be due very much more to lack of 
judgment on the part of the quoter than to any fault or 
weakness of the author quoted ; while the longer fragments, 
notably that from the Eudemus quoted by Plutarch in 
the Consolatio ad Apollonium and the passage from the 
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TloAuretas on the functions of the BovAy, mpurdvers and émuorarns, 
are, in my humble opinion, worthy of the Aristotle whom 
we know. But of all such arbitrary negative criticism we 
may say with M. Littré, ‘Une pareille critique repose sur 
des fondements incertains ; rien n’est sujet a controverse 
comme les arguments tirés de la gravité du style et de sa 
concision. D/ailleurs il y ala une pétition de principes; car 
avant de dire que tel style appartient 4 Hippocrate, il faut 
prouver que les ouvrages ot 1’on croit, a tort ou a raison, 
reconnaitre ce style, sont réellement de l’auteur auquel on 
les attribue’ (i. 171); and later, ‘L’incertain Soranus, auteur 
de la vie d’Hippocrate, a eu toute raison de dire qu'il est 
possible d’imiter le style d’un écrivain, et que le méme 
homme peut lui-méme écrire de différentes maniéres’ 
(Littré, i. 179). 

When, therefore, a critic asks us to believe that we have 
with one or two unimportant exceptions all the authentic 
works of Aristotle, and that on the other hand by far the 
greater proportion of the works which we now possess 
are authentic, we have considerable ground for rejecting 
his plea at once, unless he can produce for it very strong 
external as well as internal evidence. But when this 
author asks us further to believe that Hippokrates never 
wrote at all, in the face of the whole tradition of antiquity. 
and of the evidence which can certainly be evolved from 
Plato, a contemporary or almost a contemporary; and 
further, that there was no real Pythagorean doctrine, but 
only a Pythagorean life ; that that which we take for Pytha- 
goreanism is an invention of Plato and his disciples; when 
I say he affirms this in the teeth of repeated assertions of 
Plato, and of Aristotle, who must have been the contem- 
porary of these fraudulently inventive disciples of Plato, 
and who can have had no motive for concealment or 
possibility of being deceived ; then we can only conclude 

Cc 
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that the writer’s erudition, which is enormous, stands out 
of all relation to his judgment, and that to the latter we 
need not assign any undue weight 1. 

To sum up then; the strong apparent similarity of 
the conditions of Hippokratean criticism to those of Aris- 
totelian vanishes to a great extent on closer inspection. 
The external evidence as to the authenticity of the books 
is at one and the same moment stronger and less impor- 
tant for Hippokrates than for Aristotle. For as far as the 
Hippokratean tropuvjyara are concerned, it is of infinitesimal 
importance who inserted this or that report of a case into 
the general corpus of such reports collected by the guild 
of physicians of Cos. The repetitions, moreover, in the 
Hippokratean works occur chiefly, if not entirely, in these 
dnouvnwara, and the criticism is free from that chief and 
perhaps most insoluble difficulty of Aristotelian scholar- 
ship, the insertion of duplicated and triplicated passages 
into formal didactic works (e.g. the Nicomachean Ethics, 
De Anima, and Physics). We must then give up our 
hopes of finding practically useful analogies in the labours 
and results of the editors of Hippokrates, and proceed 
without such aid to the discussion of our problem. 


1 Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus and De Ordine et Auctoritate Librorum 
“Aristotelis. 


CHAPTER II, 


ARISTOTLE TILL THE TIME OF CICERO AND THE 
LATIN RENAISSANCE, 


WERE any of the Aristotelian writings published during 
the master’s lifetime? We have already answered that 
question as far as the bulk of the works which have come 
down to us is concerned. For these there was certainly 
no other publication than the public reading of such of 
them as may be considered as representing courses of 
lectures. But this answer is very far from solving the 
whole question. We know that certain reputed works of 
Aristotle were generally known within a few years after 
his death, and that from that time forth throughout the 
whole of antiquity no doubt was expressed as to the 
authenticity of these works, The chief members of this 
class are the Dialogues and the Politeae. Into the 
question of the authenticity of these works it is not within 
our scope to enter at length ; and as to the former, almost 
all that was worth saying has been said by Bernays in 
his monograph on the subject. But I may remark in 
passing upon the absurdity of an argument upon which 
Rose lays great stress, that the Dialogues could hardly 
have been written after the death of Plato, by reason of 
their admittedly Platonic character, since at the time of 
Plato’s death Aristotle was already a man of mature years, 
and must already have elaborated the more important 
parts of his own system; while on the other hand they 

C2 
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could not have been published during Plato’s lifetime, 
Since one at least of them, the Nipiw6os, Koplv6i0s, or 
Nypitios, introduces Plato as an interlocutor, which, says 
Rose, could never have been done during Plato’s lifetime. 
As to the first horn of this supposed dilemma it only 
need be said, that it would only prove that the dialogues 
which are Platonic in doctrine were probably written before 
Plato’s death; but this is not at all in opposition to the 
supposition that the Nrjpvd0s was written after that time, 
since there is not the slightest evidence that the doctrine of 
the Nerinthus itself was Platonic. As to the second horn, 
we must ask whence Rose gets this important piece of 
information, that living men are not introduced as inter- 
locutors into dialogues Platonic or other? Is it likely 
that all the young men who are introduced as interlo- 
cutors in the Platonic dialogues were already dead when 
these dialogues were published? Menon, Glaucon, Adi- 
mantus, Simmias, Kebes, Theaetetus, and half a score of 
others were more or less contemporaries of Plato. Char- 
mides was probably younger. Is it at all likely that all these 
should have died before the dialogues in which they are 
respectively introduced were written? We have no reason 
to believe that these dialogues, or the majority of them, were 
written when Plato was a very old man, since there are 
at least two or three Platonic writings which are certainly 
posterior in date to any of those in which the personages 
I have mentioned appear. But if Rose means merely that 
the principal personage in the dialogue could not be a 
living man, then granting that assumption, though it too 
is an unproveable one, I need only remark that the words 
of Themistius certainly do not prove that Plato was the 
chief interlocutor in the dialogue Nerinthus. In truth, 
they can hardly be said to prove that he was an inter- 
locutor at all, though they undoubtedly suggest it. The 
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passage of Themistius runs as follows: ‘O 8& yewpyds 6 
Kopiv6.0s ro Topyia Evyyevopevos—orvk adre exetvm Topyia, dAAa 
TS Ady dv TIAdtwy éypawe én’ eh€yyxy Tod copioTot—airlka 
adels Tov aypdy Kal Tas dymédrovs TAdrwm breOnKke Thy Woynv 
kal Ta, éxelvov éomeipeto Kal epurevero’ kal otrds eo dy Tima 
*Apiororedns TO diaddy@ TO KopiGio 1. 

On the other hand, I cannot attach much weight to 
Bernay’s identification of the éfwrepixol Adyo. with the 
dialogues. Even though he could prove, as I think he 
has proved, that some or all of the references to éfwrepixol 
Adyou in the Aristotelian works referred to the dialogues, 
I do not think it would at all follow that these were 
really Aristotelian works. It would prove merely that some 
editor had believed that they were* But of the general 
belief of antiquity we have enough direct evidence with- 
out falling back upon indirect; and it is to be noticed 
that in a passage undoubtedly Aristotelian the word 
éfwreptkds is used in the sense attributed to it by Zeller, 
not in that for which Bernays argues. The passage occurs 
in the first book of the Politics, and runs thus: kal rodro 
[75 evetvar Td dpxov kal 7d dpxdpevov] ex THs andons Pioews 
evuTapxet Tots euwdxous’ Kal yap év Tots ph peTexovor Cons Core 
Tis dpx7, olov Gpyovias’ adda Tadra pev lows eEwreprxwrépas 
éotl oxeews, TO 5€ (Gov TpGTov cuvéctyKey ex Woyxijs Kal 
cépatos, Gv TO pev dpxov eorl ices TO dé dpxopevov, Pp. 12544, 
31-36. Here the meaning of the expression is clearly 
that the investigation of this subject belongs to a branch 
of inquiry somewhat alien to the matter in hand, i.e. 
either to Ethics or to Psychology. But the question as 
to the éfwrepixol Adyot is not really of vital importance 
towards settling the problem of the authenticity of the 
Aristotelian Dialogues, and I think that the weight of 


1 Themistius, Or. xxiii. p. 295 c. 
* Cf. chap. v, on Titles and References, passim. 
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evidence in favour of the authenticity of some at least of 
these dialogues is overwhelming. 

As to the Toduretar, we can trace them down from 
Timaeus of Tauromenium, an author who wrote within 
sixty or seventy years of the death of Aristotle’. The 
only argument against them rests upon the mention of 
the Ammonias, which ship or ship’s name took the place 
of the older Salaminia, and which is mentioned in one of the 
preserved fragments of the Politeae. Bockh argues chiefly 
from the silence of preceding inscriptions, that the change 
was not made before the year 322 B.C., that is, some time 
after the death of Aristotle, but the evidence is by no 
means strong, and even were it conclusive, would not yet 
finally demonstrate the spurious nature of the Politeae as 
a whole, since no one will assert that their text in the 
mutilated fragments which we possess is free from all cor- 
ruption ; and the alteration, if it be one, is just such a one 
as a scribe would make who knew the state of things in 
his time, and assumed it to be the same in that of 
Aristotle. It must be admitted that the author from 
whom we got the statement must have found the word 
’Aupwvids in his text of the ToAureta: (if indeed he was not 
quoting at second, third, or sixteenth hand); but that fact 
tells little or nothing against the possibility of alteration 
in the centuries which elapsed between his remark and 
Aristotle’s writing 2 

If then there were, as we may assume, certain dia- 
logues and historical treatises written by Aristotle, the 
first would almost certainly have received such publication 
as Athens afforded in his lifetime, for they must neces- 
sarily from the beginning have been intended for pub- 


1 Cf. Polybius, xii. 5, in his defence of Aristotle against the attacks of 
Timaeus. 
2 Aristoteles, ed. Berol. frag. 493, p. 1545 @, 42 sqq. 
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lication. The second would have been very likely to have 
seen the light early, for they were on a subject of far 
greater general interest than most of Aristotle’s works, 
and moreover, as we may judge from the longer frag- 
ments, were worked into something more like a connected 
whole than was the case with the other cvvaywyal and 
iatoplat compiled by Aristotle. We may no doubt assume 
that their chief interest to Aristotle himself would be as 
forming material out of which he might evolve the 
general scientific results which are happily preserved to 
us in the Politics; but he might probably and reason- 
ably consider that this collection, got together with im- 
mense labour, might also be made useful to gain him some 
of that immediate fame, the wish for which cannot be 
entirely absent from the mind of any creative thinker. 
Even on the supposition that other works of Aristotle 
were published during his lifetime, it could only be through 
his Dialogues and Politeae that he could hope to be imme- 
diately known to a wide circle of non-philosophic readers, 
If he were during his lifetime something more than the 
revered teacher of a limited circle of pupils, we may safely 
assume that this publication took place. 

As to the works which remain to us in their entirety, 
I am inclined to guess that no one as a whole ever issued 
beyond the limits of the lecture-room during the master’s 
life, though there seem grounds for thinking that portions 
of the Metaphysics and De Caelo, some at least of the 
Parva Naturalia!, the two books Ilepi giAfas?, now in- 
cluded in the Nicomachean Ethics, and the two books on 
the ideal state*, Politics vii, viii (iv, v), may have first 
seen the light perhaps in some other form during the 
lifetime of Aristotle. If, indeed, we are to accept the 


1 Cf. post, on the question of the avoidance of hiatus, pp. 164 sqq- 
2 Cf. post, chap. vii, pp. 142 sqq. 3 Cf. post, chap. viii, pp. 164 sqq. 
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authority of Plutarch and the authenticity of the letters 
of Alexander and Aristotle, we shall be forced to admit 
that the most abstruse and most obviously unfinished of 
all the Aristotelian writings, was published by him against 
the will of his king and master!. But if we believe this, 
we must believe, first, that the name d«poauatixol Adyou 
was popularly used and understood in the days of Aristotle 
himself, a supposition which all competent critics would 
at once reject. We must believe, further, that Alexander 
was such a conceited noodle as to seek for distinction by 
the possession of some secret talisman of knowledge, as 
if, forsooth, he was so much in need of any stray morsel 
of fame merited or unmerited ; we must believe that the 
Aristotelian circle of earnest scholars imitated the mum- 
meries of the Mysteries, which were already fallen into 
absolute disrepute; we must believe that Aristotle wrote 
in the style of a quibbling charlatan ; and, if we allow our 
credulity to extend to the whole passage, we must throw 
in the beliefs that Alexander, thanks to the teaching of 
Aristotle, was no contemptible leech ; that he kept always 
under his pillow an edition of the Iliad prepared for him by 
Aristotle; that Alexander, somewhere in the centre of 
Asia, cooled down in his affection for Aristotle, and 
showed his coolness ; and (if we turn over a few pages) 
that Aristotle was suspected of privity with the murder 
of Alexander by poison*—a story which perhaps no one 
but the mad Caracalla ever took seriously, least of all men 
Plutarch himself?. Simplicius in his version of the matter, 
though he follows the account of Plutarch, seems to under- 
stand Alexander’s letter and Aristotle’s answer as referring 
to the publication of dxpoapyarixol Adyo. generally ; but he 
adds the further valuable information, that Aristotle in the 


! Plutarch, Alexander, vii. ? Plutarch, Alexander, Ixxvii. 
5 Dio Cassius, 77. 7. 
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dkpoapatixot Adyo. purposely practised obscurity 1; perhaps 
a little extra absurdity thrown in need hardly be counted 
amid this tissue of childish nonsense. 

Let us now turn to the fate of the Aristotelian writings 
other than the dialogues and histories in the period imme- 
diately succeeding the master’s death. A passage of 
Cicero may serve as an introduction to this part of our 
inquiry. It runs thus: ‘Platonis autem auctoritate qui 
varius et multiplex et copiosus fuit, una et consentiens 
duobus vocabulis philosophiae forma instituta est, Acade- 
micorum et Peripateticorum ; qui rebus congruentes nomi- 
nibus differebant ; nam cum Speusippum sororis filium 
Plato philosophiae quasi heredem reliquisset, duos autem 
praestantissimos studio, atque doctrina, Xenocratem Chalce- 
donium et Aristotelem Stagiritem ; qui erant cum Aris- 
totele, Peripatetici dicti sunt, quia disputabant inambu- 
lantes in Lyceo; illi autem qui Platonis instituto in Aca- 
demia, quod est alterum gymnasium, coetus erant et 
sermones habere soliti, e loci vocabulo nomen habuerunt ; 
sed utrique Platonis ubertate completi, certam quandam 
disciplinae formulam composuerunt, et eam quidem plenam 
et refertam; illam autem Socraticam dubitationem de 
omnibus rebus et nulla affirmatione adhibita rationem dis- 
serendi reliquerunt ; ita facta est disserendo, quod minime 
Socrates probabat, ars quaedam philosophiae et rerum ordo 
et descriptio disciplinae ; quae quidem erat primo duobus, 
ut dixi, nominibus una; nihil enim inter Peripateticos et 
illam veterem Academiam differebat ; abundantia quadam 
ingenii praestabat, ut mihi videtur quidem, Aristoteles ; 
sed idem fons erat utrisque et eadem rerum expetendarum 
fugiendarumque partitio’ (Acad. Post. i. 4. § 17-18). 

Now we must of course deduct from this account Cicero’s 
statement of the practical identity of the Peripatetics and 

1 Simp. in Phys. Prooem. 2. 22-33. 
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the Old Academy. Cicero, like other eclectics, had a 
mania for proving that all schools were substantially in 
agreement ; just as, later, Simplicius is for ever proving to 
us that Aristotle never really criticises Plato, but only 
misunderstandings of Plato. Even as Cicero here assures 
us that there is no real difference between the Peripatetics 
and Old Academy, so elsewhere he asserts that the dis- 
tinction of doctrine between Stoics and Peripatetics is a 
merely verbal one!. But, deducting what we may call 
the personal equation of Cicero, there remains to us the 
definite testimony, that at a very early period both in the 
Academy and in the Lyceum a regular course of lectures 
was organised, a systematic education given. We may 
safely assume that this complete education comprised 
most at least of the subjects treated of in our present 
Aristotelian books. In what way, then, were Aristotle’s 
works made useful for this education? I think that only 
one answer is really possible. The notes on Aristotle’s 
lectures, whether his own or those taken by his former 
pupils—the then lecturers——were read out to the class, 
who, as I believe, could not otherwise easily obtain access to 
copies of them. Occasional notes and criticisms were inter- 
polated by the lecturer, who probably did not always warn 
his hearers as to what was interpretation and what text. 
Only on this supposition can the repetition of the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the Aristotelian titles in the works 
ascribed to Eudemus, Theophrastus, and, later, Straton be 
explained. 

Doubtless these repeated lectures departed from the 
original in very different degrees. Their fidelity would 
be almost in inverse proportion to the originality of 
the lecturer. As far as we can judge from the remaining 
works of Theophrastus, he was a good deal more than 


1 De Fin. iy. 28. 
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a mere repeater and cautious editor. Yet Cicero, speaking 
probably of some works which are now lost to us, attributes 
to him a close following of the Aristotelian matter, and 
Galen seems rarely if ever to find any difference in doctrine 
between them. 

With Eudemus the case is different; with him we find 
not new treatises following the lines of Aristotle, but 
merely repetitions of Aristotle’s works with a certain 
amount of verbal alteration, and possibly occasionally a 
modest suggestion of criticism. Near as the Eudemian 
Ethics seem to the Nicomachean, as far as we can judge 
the Eudemian Physics were yet nearer. The suggestion 
of Fritzsche that Simplicius only quotes the passages in 
which Eudemus agrees with Aristotle, omitting those in 
which he varies from him, is hardly worthy of serious 
discussion. The differences to an intelligent editor, like 
Simplicius, or those from whom he copies, would have 
been far more important and likely to be noticed than the 
resemblances. Further, the very words of Simplicius with 
regard to Eudemus, 6 yunoidraros rév ’Apicroredovs éraipwv, 
suggest quite as easily and naturally a faithful repro- 
ducer+, as a disciple who merely faithfully follows the 
general lines laid down by his master. The theory that 
the Eudemian Ethics is in fact intended as an explanation 
of difficulties of the Nicomachean, is contradicted by the 
most cursory reading of the two treatises. That there 
should be occasional explanations is well in accordance 
with the theory I have stated. One perhaps is rather 
surprised to find how few these explanations are, and how 
often what is easy in the Nicomachean Ethics becomes 
difficult in the Eudemian. Some of these extra difficulties 
are no doubt due to the greater corruption of the text, 
but on the most favourable view the book could never 

1 Simplicius in Physica, p. 93 4, 1. 36. 
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have been intended as a systematic exegesis of the earlier 
work; still less is it an original treatise following out the 
same general lines. As to the Eudemian Ethics, Spengel very 
well remarks, ‘Wer immer diese Eudemia geschrieben hat, er 
konnte sich nicht einbilden ein eigenes Werk zu geben ; es 
ist keine weitere Ausfiihrung und Begriindung des urspriing- 
lich Gegebenen, kein historischer Commentar, wie ihn Theo- 
phrastus zu Aristoteles wept aicOjoews cat alcOnréy lieferte, 
ein Werk, welches zeigt, was in jener Zeit fiir das Verstand- 
niss der Schriften des Meisters geleistet werden konnte, 
mitunter auch wirklich geleistet worden ist; es ist die 
Darlegung desselben Stoffes in Anderer Form, wie ent- 
standen, vermogen wir bei dem Mangel aller nahern 
Kenntniss der Schule nicht nachzuweisen'’ Now I hold 
that, so far from this Eudemian work being abnormal or 
difficult of explanation, it exactly represents that which 
went on yearly in the Lyceum, at all times except when 
a man of real originality like Theophrastus occupied the 
professorial chair. Straton probably followed much more 
closely in the steps of Eudemus than in those of Theo- 
phrastus, though, by a gradual process of change, each 
successive lecturer would probably be a step further from 
the real Aristotle. This doctrine of course assumes that 
the autograph lectures of Aristotle were not in the pos- 
session of the School, but this I think is sufficiently clear 
both from the facts which we actually know about the 
successive Peripatetic teachers, and from any reasonable 
explanation we may give of the Skepsis story. Whether 
there ever did exist autographs of these lectures, or merely 
careful and generally accurate notes, we have no means of 
determining. The former is perhaps the more probable 
theory @ priori, the latter would more easily account for 
the free way in which Aristotle’s immediate successors 


1 Spengel, Aristotelische Studien, i. 12-13. 
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(Theophrastus, etc.) seem to have treated the master’s 
works or lectures. 

As to the Skepsis story itself. The full understanding 
of it can only be arrived at when, having first made up 
our minds as to what we mean by Aristotelian ‘Books,’ 
we compare the stories of Strabo and Athenaeus (for 
Plutarch in fact adds nothing!) with the evidence which 
we have aliunde as to the existence of Aristotelian 
works and the continuity of the Aristotelian school, be- 
tween the times of Theophrastus and of Cicero. The 
account of Strabo presents one obvious peculiarity. In 
the first part of his statement he talks not of the works of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, but of their libraries ; that is, 
apparently, their collections of the books of other people. 
In the second part we are told that the descendants of 
Neleus after a long interval sold the ‘books’ of Aristotle 
and Theophrastus to Apellicon of Teos. These ‘books’ 
might of course only mean the libraries, but the remainder 
of the story assumes that they were the writings of these 
authors. In this there is of course no necessary contra- 
diction, but there is at least a suggestion of some con- 
fusion. When Strabo goes on to state that meanwhile 
the Peripatetic school were greatly at a loss for want of 
authentic works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, possessing 
only a few and those chiefly the exoteric, the statement 
at first blush seems so absurd and impossible that one 
cannot wonder that many editors have rejected it as 
utterly false. Was it likely that Theophrastus, the suc- 
cessor of Aristotle and the inheritor of the glory of his 
school, should leave that school entirely bereft of the in- 
struments by which alone it could maintain its position, 
nay rather its bare existence? Moreover, if real books of 


1 Strabo, xiii. p. 608-9 Cas.; Plutarch, Sulla, xxvi; Athenaeus, 3-6 and 
214a-f. 
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Aristotle existed, would not the successors of Theophrastus, 
Straton, or Eudemus have taken care to procure copies 
of these books before they parted with them? If the 
books were already in any sense published, there would 
have been no difficulty about this; if they were not, we 
must remember that Neleus himself was a Peripatetic, and 
is hardly likely to have refused to his fellow-disciples 
so simple a boon as the right to copy these precious 
volumes, a boon which involved no loss to himself, but 
an inestimable advantage to those to whom it was 
granted. 

But putting aside these @ griorz considerations, let us 
turn to the external evidence. We have first that of 
Athenaeus, who deals directly with the same subject. In 
his first notice of the matter? he is talking of the magnifi- 
cence of a certain Roman gentleman, Laurentius, who 
was appointed either Pontifex Maximus or Flamen Dialis 
by Marcus Antoninus, and how he had collected the books 
of a number of celebrated Greek authors, amongst others 
‘those of Aristotle and of Neleus who preserved Aristotle’s 
books, from whom our king Ptolemy Philadelphus, having 
bought them all, put them together with those which he 
had bought from Athens and Rhodes and brought them 
to fair Alexandria.’ Now it is of course quite probable 
that Ptolemy may have bought many other works besides 
those of Aristotle from Athens and Rhodes, but I think 
that the presumption here is that Athenaeus or his epito- 
mator means us to understand that all the works to which 
the words quoted refer were those of Aristotle. We 
have in favour of this theory the story that Ptolemy son 
of Lagus sent an embassy to Theophrastus to buy books 
of him, and further, that Ptolemy Philadelphus possessed 
more than a thousand books or rolls of Aristotelian 

1 Athenaeus, i. 2 0-3 4. 
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works!. That the Alexandrian libraries were full of real 
or spurious Aristotelian works there can be no manner 
of doubt; nor further, that a number of these works 
reached these libraries within a comparatively few years 
after the death of Aristotle. Hermippus, the pupil of. 
Kallimachus, the Alexandrian librarian, almost certainly 
inserted into his life of Aristotle a list of his works. In 
truth, the knowledge and love of Aristotle seem never 
to have failed at Alexandria, for we find that in the time 
of Caracalla there were Aristotelian clubs or cvociéria, 
which there is no reason to suppose were of recent date, 
and which that extraordinary madman suppressed on the 
ground that Aristotle had conspired against Alexander, 
and that it was his duty to avenge the wrongs of his idol 
and model ?. 

The other account given by Athenaeus seems to be in 
contradiction with that in the passage just quoted. Talk- 
ing of the futile rising of the Athenians under Athenion, 
and the part taken therein by Apellicon as his lieutenant, 
he describes him as having originally been a philosopher 
of the Peripatetic school, as also was Athenion himself, 
and as having bought the library of Aristotle and many 
others’. This account is therefore in general agreement 
with that of Strabo, though, if it be taken as authentic, it 
throws some doubt upon the ignorance of Apellicon, 
which makes a point in Strabo’s story. The question then 
which we have to deal with is this: Are the two ac- 
counts which go under the name of Athenaeus in any way 
reconcileable? I think that they are absolutely recon- 
cileable, with the exception of a single word, It cannot 


1 Scholl. Arist. 22°. 12. Cf. also on his sending to Theophrastus, Diog. 
Laer. v. 37; on his love of Aristotle, Ammon. in Aristot. Cat. f. 10 a. (ed. Ven. 


1545). 
2 Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 7. 3 Athenaeus, 214d-e. 
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be true that Ptolemy Philadelphus bought a// the books 
of Aristotle from Neleus, unless indeed we understand 
that the books so bought were not the originals but merely 
copies. We may indeed perhaps conjecture that the 
exact reverse was the case; that of some at least of the 
Aristotelian works Ptolemy bought the originals, returning 
accurate copies to the owners, a plan which we know he 
adopted in some of his other book-dealing transactions. 
But here we are getting beyond the limits of tangible 
history into the cloudland of conjecture. 

What was the nature of the two sales to Alexandria, 
that of Theophrastus and that of Neleus? I should con- 
jecture that the books sold in the first instance were those 
which were already in publishable form, the Dialogues and 
Historical Works. Neleus very possibly added a certain 
number of the collected notes, putting them together into 
some kind of books ; but of course it is quite equally prob- 
able that the whole story of the sale of books by Neleus to 
Ptolemy arises from an attempt of the epitomator to com- 
bine the well-known story of the sale by Theophrastus 
with the belief which probably by his time was common, 
that Theophrastus left all his Aristotelian books to Neleus. 
The substitution of Neleus’ name for that of Theophrastus 
would seem the most obvious way out of the difficulty. 

What we are most chiefly concerned with is the ques- 
tion as to what was taken by Neleus to Skepsis, and what 
was left to his Peripatetic brethren. I believe that the 
statement of Strabo that what he left was chiefly ex- 
oteric, though certainly not true in the ordinary sense, 
contains at least an element of truth. If our theory be 
right that the Dialogues and at least some of the historical 
works were published during or soon after Aristotle’s life- 
time, while the rest of his lectures were left in the form of 
notes, either his own or those of his pupils, it will lead us, 
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I believe, to an easy solution of the whole question, and 
one which is in accordance with all the known facts. 

I hold it as indisputable that at the time of the death 
of Theophrastus a regular curriculum of lectures was 
organised, in which all or most of the subjects treated of 
by the master himself were dealt with in due course, to 
a great extent in Aristotle's own words, but with con- 
siderable latitude of addition and criticism allowed to each 
lecturer. It is most unlikely that only the president of 
the school was permitted to give such lectures. All the 
surviving disciples of the master who had persevered in 
philosophy would assist the president, either as lecturers, 
or at least as privat-docents. Each of these would have 
his notes for his own course or courses, both those of the 
lectures which he had heard from Aristotle, and those 
which he was in the custom of delivering himself. If 
then Theophrastus at his death bequeathed to Neleus 
both his own and Aristotle’s library (which, as it was col- 
lected to a great extent by his own labour and expense, 
he had a perfect right to bequeath to whom he would) 
and also his own private notes of his own and of Aris- 
totle’s lectures, no great apparent loss was inflicted upon 
the school as a whole. The lectures went on as usual, 
each lecturer giving his own version of the Aristotelian 
doctrine, and each probably believing and trying to get 
his pupils to believe that his was the most correct version 
of the master’s thought, or at all events that it differed 
only from that thought by reason of certain valuable ad- 
ditions and corrections of the teacher’s own invention. In 
such a state of things the loss of Theophrastus’ notes 
would not be greatly observed or regretted. It would no 
doubt have been an entirely different matter had the 
notes so bequeathed away been Aristotle's own auto- 
graphs, but we have already observed that it does not 
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seem likely that Tyrannion and Andronicus believed that 
they had the absolute handwritings of Aristotle before 
them ; while the story is all against any recopying of the 
documents during the time of their stay at Skepsis; and 
although Apellicon undoubtedly had the manuscripts re- 
arranged and recopied, it is not at all likely that he would 
have destroyed a single scrap of what he believed to be 
Aristotle’s own handwriting. Apellicon lived in an age 
when libraries had been long established, and when the 
value of autographs was fully understood. He is much 
more likely to have forged Aristotelian autographs than 
to have destroyed any which he really possessed. 

The fact that no really published works of Aristotle were 
lost to the school meanwhile, may be inferred from what 
we know of those of Theophrastus, The story makes pre- 
cisely the same assertion about his works as about those 
of Aristotle, but we know well that his works were popu- 
lar, much commented on, and much attacked during the 
whole time that they were supposed to be locked away 
out of all men’s ken in the cellar at Skepsis. Hermippus, 
who probably gave a list of the Aristotelian writings, 
certainly did of those of Theophrastus’. Cicero mentions 
him over and over again as an author well known to all, 
and repeatedly attacked by the Stoics and Epicureans, 
If this be oblivion, what is knowledge? 

It is to be noticed that Cicero himself, the friend of 
Tyrannion (who must all this time have been engaged 
with Andronicus on the new edition), is quite unaware of 
any new find of Aristotelian works, or that those which he 
has in his hands have only just been exhumed. Yet surely 
the Topics, De Caelo, Physics, and Problemata are not 
exoterica, whatever may be said of the Rhetoric, Nicoma- 


1 Cf. Scholiast, quoted in Note to Brandis’ Aristotelis et Theophrasti Meta- 
physica, p. 323, ed. Berol. 1823. 
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chean Ethics and the article rather than treatise Tept ris év 
inva pavtikyjs. Yet to all these works Cicero more or less 
definitely refers?. It is nothing to the point that these 
references may come only second or third hand, for, if that 
be the case, they must come even more necessarily from 
teachers who lived before the supposed resuscitation of 
Aristotle. A further passage, which at first sight might 
be taken as a confirmation of the Skepsis story in its barest 
form, is really a strong argument against it. The passage 
is worth quoting in its entirety. ‘Cum enim mecum in 
Tusculano esses et in bibliotheca separatim uterque nostrum 
ad suum studium libellos, quos vellet, evolveret, incidisti in 
Aristotelis Topica quaedam, quae sunt ab illo plurimis libris 
explicata. Qua inscriptione commotus continuo a me 
eorum librorum sententiam requisisti. Quam tibi cum ex- 
posuissem, disciplinam inveniendorum argumentorum, ut 
sine ullo errore ad eam rationem via perveniremus ab 
Aristotele inventa, libris illis contineri; verecunde tu 
quidem, ut omnia, sed tamen ut facile cernerem te ar- 
dere studio, mecum, ut tibi illa traderem, egisti' Cum 
autem ego te non tam vitandi laboris mei causa, quam quod 
id tua interesse arbitrarer, vel ut eos per te ipse legeres, 
vel ut totam rationem a doctissimo quodam rhetore acci- 
peres, hortatus essem; utrumque, ut ex te audiebam, es 
expertus. Seda libris te obscuritas rejecit. Rhetor autem 
ille magnus haec, ut opinor, Aristotelica se ignorare re- 
spondit: quod quidem minime sum admiratus, eum philo- 
sophum rhetori non esse cognitum, qui ab ipsis philosophis 
praeter admodum paucos ignoretur. Quibus eo minus ig- 
noscendum est, quod non modo rebus iis, quae ab illo dictae 
et inventae sunt, allici debuerint, sed dicendi quoque incre- 


1 Topics, Cic. Topica, passim. De Caelo and Physics, De Nat. Deor. ii. 15-16, 
Acad. Pri. ii. 37,119-120. Problemata, Tusc. i. 33. Rhetoric, Orator, passim. 
Ethics, De Fin. ii. 11. 34, ii. 13. 40. Tept ris év trv, De Divin. i. 38. 81, ii. 
62. 128. 
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dibili quadam cum copia, tum etiam suavitate... Cum 
omnis ratio diligens disserendi duas habeat partes, unam 
inveniendi alteram judicandi, utriusque princeps ut mihi 
videtur, Aristoteles fuit’ (Topica, i. 1, etc.). 

This quotation, in the first place, throws considerable 
doubt on the alleged second-hand nature of Cicero’s know- 
ledge of Aristotle. Apparently he at least has copies of some 
of his works in his library, and in another passage we find 
him calling on a friend to borrow some Commentarii Aris- 
totelici!; but reserving this question for further discussion?, 
let us pass on to the gist of the quotation. Cicero says that 
Aristotle is very little known either by rhetoricians or by 
philosophers, but he adds that the latter at least are hardly 
pardonable for their ignorance. Could these words have 
been written if the Aristotelian works had only just been 
rediscovered, and were not yet regularly published ; for if 
a publication had recently taken place Cicero must surely 
have mentioned it here or elsewhere? But if we compare 
this passage with others we shall see that it is chiefly the 
philosophers of his own day whom he blames for their 
ignorance of Aristotle. Their predecessors, he thinks, were 
better acquainted with him. Thus Panaetius, though no- 
minally a Stoic, ‘had Aristotle always in his mouth$, while 
Epicurus attacked Aristotle in most contentious fashion 4, 
and an attack must imply at least a certain amount of 
knowledge; and one seems to detect certain echoes at 
least of Aristotelian doctrine in Epicurus’ disciple Lucre- 
tius, such, for instance, as the allusion to the theory of dyri- 
aeptotacis, which is carefully explained in the Aristotelian 
Physics °, though we must admit that such supposed echoes 
must needs be uncertain, as these commonplaces of dispute 
were treated by philosopher after philosopher. 


1 De Fin. iii. 3. 10, * Chap. iii. pp. 53 sqq. 8 De Fin. iv. 28. 79. 
+ De Naiura Deorum, i. 33. 93. 5 Cf. Lucretius, i. 370 sq. 
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Having established that there was no general or com- 
plete ignorance of the works or doctrines of Aristotle in 
the period which elapsed between the death of Theo- 
phrastus and the purchase by Apellicon, let us return to 
the Aristotelian school at Athens possessed, as we shall 
hold, of certain published Aristotelian works, chiefly of a 
more popular character, and of courses of lectures which 
contained, or were believed to contain, the essentials of the 
more difficult Aristotelian doctrines. But the successors 
of the school were not great men like their predecessors. 
They probably altered less than the first generation of 
Aristotle’s pupils had done, but their alterations would 
almost invariably have been mistakes. The unimportance, 
comparatively, of their own intentional alterations would 
have made it less likely that they should publish their 
lectures as new works, and so give them any degree of 
stability. Their interest would rather be that they should 
remain unpublished, since, if this publication took place, 
they would either have to prepare fresh lectures, for which 
perhaps they had neither ingenuity nor inclination, or to 
give up their teaching and their bread ; for by this time 
systematic teaching had become a regular paid profession 
at Athens. It would be during this period that the dis- 
tinction between exoteric and esoteric teaching would have 
grown up, since the professors would naturally be very 
anxious that those of their notes which referred to sub- 
jects on which there were no authentic published treatises 
should not be divulged by their pupils—a sentiment which 
has not been altogether unknown to more modern occu- 
pants of professorial chairs. The principle was of course 
most strictly applied to the doctrines of Aristotle which 
were not yet made public, or rather to the courses of lec- 
tures which at that time represented those doctrines, and 
which would diverge a little further from the original with 
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each repetition, or at least with each fresh occupant of the 
professorial chair. The very fact of these doctrines being 
kept to some extent a secret would tend to the greater : 
corruption of the text ; for in the first place they would be 
copied by the professors themselves, or by trusted pupils, 
rather than by skilled professional copyists; and in the 
second place, as these lectures did not now profess to be 
reports of the words of Aristotle, but merely statements of 
his doctrine, verbal accuracy in the copying would be con- 
tinually less esteemed. Meanwhile another change was 
coming over the school. Every philosophic school, if it 
wishes to preserve a sufficient body of adherents, must 
take its part in the philosophic jousts of the day; so that 
its subjects of teaching are toa great extent conditioned by 
those of contemporary educational associations ; especially 
when those other associations have provoked the attention 
of the general public. This was precisely the case with 
the knot of professors at the Lyceum. They seem never 
to have been an extremely popular school, and no doubt 
were often at their wits’ end to keep up their numbers in 
the face of the literary attractions of the three Academies, 
the caustic wit of some of the Pyrrhonist teachers (Timon, 
etc.), and the practical value of the Stoics’ teaching. They 
could not therefore choose their battlefield, but were forced 
to accept that which their rivals had pitched upon. Ana- 
lytic Logic, Scientific Procedure, First Philosophy, Psy- 
chology in its higher sense—all these had to be laid aside, 
and the Peripatetic teachers had to carry on the unequal 
fight in endless controversies as to the Summum Bonum, 
and the Criterion of truth; the last a meaningless and 
insoluble question which Aristotle himself always passes 
over with truly royal contempt. 

But the worst was not yet. Gradually the Peripatetics, 
who were provided by their master with the most perfect 
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instrument for scientific argument which the human intel- 
lect has yet invented, were compelled by the general usage 
of those around them to lay aside their glorious apodictic 
syllogism for the contentiously effective, but scientifically 
sterile form of the hypothetical. The only courses which 
were likely to attract hearers were the ethical and the 
dialectical. For the latter, as it was then understood, the 
greater part of their master’s logical system was absolutely 
useless, and we are no longer astonished at Cicero’s state- 
ment that the Peripatetics failed in Dialectic’. The two 
parts of the whole Aristotelian curriculum which remained 
of much practical use to them were the Ethical writings 
and the Topics. The lectures on the other parts of the 
course were either discontinued or performed in a perfunc- 
tory fashion, and the notes of earlier professors on these 
more recondite matters remained on the shelves of the 
Lyceum library at the mercy of worms and dust. Some 
perhaps were altogether lost; others were saved from 
further corruption just by the fact that they were not 
further used. The Topics, as they were possessed by these 
later Aristotelians, must have been much mutilated and 
interpolated. It is a significant fact that Cicero, starting 
from the statement that he is going to explain the Aristo- 
telian Topics, when treating of Syllogism, gives only the 
Stoical or Hypothetical form ”. 

One great man was worthy and willing to be an inter- 
preter of the philosopher at least on the political side. 
Polybius is a warm admirer of Aristotle as he knows him, 
and defends him indignantly against a contemptible libeller. 
In his account of the Lokrian history and constitution he 
goes into a considerable digression on the subject of an 
attack which Timaeus of Tauromenium had made upon the 
veracity of Aristotle with regard, as it appears, to a story 


1 De Fin. iii, 12. 41. 2 Cicero, Topica, passim. 
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told by the latter in his Politeae. Polybius says first (xii. 5) 
that Aristotle’s account is in accordance with the tradition 
of the place ; secondly, that Timaeus’ mistake does not arise 
from ignorance but from zeal to defend the Lokrians from a 
story not very agreeable to their dignity (cap. 7) ; thirdly, 
(cap. 8) that Aristotle’s story is in itself the more probable; 
fourthly, that Timaeus, in order to justify his virulent as- 
sault on Aristotle, ought to prove that Aristotle’s story 
about the Lokrians was due to some favour, spite, or mer- 
cenary motive. ‘ Since, however, no one would dare to make 
such an assertion, we must admit, says he, ‘that those who 
use such bitter and scurrilous language are in grave error.’ 
He then quotes part of Timaeus’ libellous attack, and ends 
up by saying that is absolutely beneath the dignity of his- 
tory (cap. 9). When we turn, however, to other parts of 
Polybius’ great work, we find sufficiently clear proof that 
he was not acquainted with at least one treatise which 
would have interested him most deeply. In the sixth 
book, before he begins his admirable account of the Roman 
constitution, he gives a general sketch of what he believes 
to be the history of the succession of constitutions in cases 
where they are not interfered with by external causes. He 
prefaces his discussion by stating that Plato and some other 
philosophers have already perhaps treated more accurately 
of the succession of constitutions (vi. 5). But that their 
treatises are elaborate and within the ken of very few 
people. He will, therefore, give a more general and sum- 
mary exposition of the whole subject. He forthwith de- 
velopes his own theory, which is that the true order of 
succession is Kingdom, Tyranny, Aristocracy, Oligarchy, 
Democracy and Ochlocracy or Cheirocracy, Mob-law and 
Fist-lawt. Now it is noticeable that this order is very far 
removed from that of Plato, the only theorist on the sub- 
* Polyb. vi. 7-9. 
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ject whom he actually names. On the other hand, it is 
exactly identical with the account given in the first book 
of the treatise [ept giAlas (Eth. Nic. viii. 12), if we assume 
that the treatment there is intended to be historical. Of 
course one is naturally inclined to think that this cannot be 
the case, in face of the very severe condemnation passed 
upon Plato in the Politics [v. (viii.) 12. 1316@. 1] for 
assuming a regular order of changes. But in the first 
place it is not quite inconceivable that even Aristotle 
should have been inconsistent with himself in different 
works; and in the second place there is considerable 
reason for imagining that the actual working up of these 
two books is due rather to an able pupil than to the 
master himself?. If we look at the actual words of the 
chapter in question, there is a good deal in favour of the 
theory that the author intended the succession at least 
from each member of the opposed pairs to its opposite to 
be historical. MeraBaiver 8 éx Baotrelas cfs rupavvidar.... 
e€ dpiotoxparias bé eis ddvyapxlay Kala Tdv dpydvTwv.... eK d& 
57) TysoKpartas eis Snwoxparlav’ otvopor ydp elow atrar?. If we 
combine these expressions with the well-known Aristotelian 
doctrine that a kingdom was only possible in an early 
stage of society, and that the only ‘pure’ form suitable 
for highly developed states, though not in itself the best, 
was moAirela or Tiwoxparta we shall get connecting links also 
between the pairs, and shall thus have a historical or quasi- 
historical order represented by the following diagram, in 


Kingdom 
Aristocracy 
Timocracy 


Democracy 
Tyranny Oligarchy 


1 Cf. chap. vii, pp. 142 sqq. * viii, 12, 1160 4, 10-17. 
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which the lengths of the upright lines represent the dis- 
tance in point of excellence of each pair of opposites, and 
the zigzag line taken as a whole represents the historical 
development. 

Now this is precisely the same as the order given by 
Polybius, with the exception that he gives the name De- 
mocracy to that which Aristotle calls Timocracy or Poli- 
teia. It seems to me, therefore, likely that he had seen 
either the chapter or quotations from it. On the other 
hand, it is most unlikely that he had seen it definitely as- 
cribed to Aristotle or to any well-known author. Had he 
done so, surely he who mentions Plato, whom he does not 
follow, would mention also Aristotle, whom he does, and 
who, as we have already seen, was known to and esteemed 
by him. That Polybius did not know the Aristotelian 
Politics is, I think, distinctly proveable, for in these chap- 
ters there are many passages where an allusion to the book, 
had he known it, would have been almost certain. Thus, 
for instance, he talks in chapter iii of the excellence of 
the Spartan constitution as consisting of its just mixture 
of three forms, making the remark quite as an original one; 
so too just below he points out that there are many forms 
to be found under each of the three heads; very much in 
the same way as Aristotle had done before him. If we 
are to consider Polybius as a vulgar plagiarist, we shall 
say that these proofs are rather in favour of than against 
his having read the Aristotelian work; but the nature of 
the man, and his constant habit of naming his authorities 
when he is quoting from authors of any reputation, make 
it much more probable that he considers himself to be in- 
venting or else using notions which were generally in the 
air, certainly not copying the ideas of a well-known philo- 
sopher. One or two minor facts tend in the same direction. 
Thus Polybius, like Aristotle, describes the extreme form 
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of oligarchy which is already nodding to its downfall, but 
he has no apt name to give it. If he did not scruple to 
take so much from Aristotle he certainly would not have 
stopped short at appropriating that most happy name 
dvvacrela for describing this state of things. Again, he 
does not allude to Aristotle’s contemptuous treatment of 
what he (Aristotle) conceives to be the Platonic doctrine 
of the cyclical revolution of constitutions, which Polybius 
himself adopts. Yet surely if he knew of this work of 
Aristotle, and esteemed it so much as to follow it in many 
details, he would not state a theory which is scornfully dis- 
missed in this very work without making some attempt to 
substantiate it. 

The result then which we arrive at is this: that Poly- 
bius knows Aristotle’s Politeae under that philosopher’s 
name; that he may very possibly know the two books Tept 
gtAlas, but probably does not know them as Aristotelian ; 
that he almost certainly does not know the Politics. 

How much or how little of Aristotle assailants like 
Epicurus and Chrysippus may have known, we have no 
means of judging. But it is to be noticed generally that 
far too much is made of the silence as to Aristotle in 
the two centuries immediately succeeding his death. As 
a matter of fact, almost all the books in which he would 
be at all likely to be mentioned are lost. The silence is 
not that of authors who pass over Aristotle, but the absolute 
silence of a vast desert of thought, beneath whose sands we 
know not what may lie buried. 

Let us now turn back for a moment to Egypt, and see 
what has been happening there during these centuries. 
Alexandria is throughout this time the chief centre of 
intellectual activity, but it is the activity of the grammarian 
and the philologist rather than that of the philosopher. 
The Egyptian kings are for ever anxious to fill their 
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magnificent libraries, but quantity rather than quality is 
the thing aimed at. It is the age of literary forgeries ; and 
a brisk trade in them goes on between Athens and 
Alexandria. At a very early period all the authentic 
works of Aristotle, which were in any sense published, 
would have found their way to the latter city. There were, 
as I have shown, strong reasons against sending to Alex- 
andria any notes which might remain of the esoteric 
works (I use the word as Peripatetic, though certainly not 
Aristotelian), The forgers therefore would naturally have 
fallen back upon dialogues, and, what were still more easy 
to counterfeit, tcropa. Second-rate and fourth-rate collec- 
tions of observations were doubtless fathered upon Aristotle, 
and, in addition to these, any amount of lives of preceding 
philosophers ; among the latter seem to have been works 
on almost every thinker of note? It seems also that 
logical works, real and forged, found their way in great 
profusion to Alexandria. I am inclined to think that all 
our present logical treatises were to be found in the 
Alexandrian libraries, and that they in all probability 
did not form a tithe of the whole logical collection which 
there passed under the name of Aristotle. Probably also 
the Politics, and possibly parts of the physical treatises, 
were to be found there”. 

We have thus in the time immediately preceding the 
find of the Aristotelian library at Skepsis, and the suddenly 
aroused interest in Aristotle at Rome, the following state 
of affairs, The Peripatetic school existing at Athens, 
and possessing in its library a large number of collections 
of notes of very various antiquity, some mounting up 
almost or quite to the time of Aristotle, some compara- 
tively recent, but none of very certain authority; a certain 


1 Cf. later, chap. iv, on the list of Diogenes, pp. 85 sqq. 
2 Chap. v, pp. 109 sqq. 
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small number of works attributed to Aristotle, early pub- 
lished, and still remaining in circulation (chiefly dialogues 
and the Politeae); and the libraries of Alexandria teeming 
with works attributed to Aristotle, of which only a very 
small proportion were genuine, 


CHAPTER ILL 
CICERO AND THE ROMAN RENAISSANCE. 


WHAT exactly was it that Apellicon, Tyrannion, and 
Andronicus respectively did for Aristotle? I think the 
answer to this question is to be gathered from the con- 
clusions we arrived at in the last chapter. 

Apellicon priding himself upon his already acquired 
Peripatetic knowledge, and probably aided by his friends 
of the Athenian Peripatetic school, tried to remedy the 
raids of worms and damp, by piecing the newly acquired 
treasures with the best of the notes on the parallel courses 
of lectures which were to be found in the Lyceum library. 
Possibly in some cases he had two versions of the same 
lectures in the store of books unearthed from Skepsis, since 
this store is said to have contained the library of Theo- 
phrastus, as well as that of Aristotle. In such a case he 
would probably have preferred to use the Skepsis books, as 
of higher authority, but I doubt much whether this resource 
was open to him in the majority of cases, since often the 
piecing has been done with books later than the probable 
date of the departure of Neleus. This piecing as a 
rule seems to have been performed on the principle of 
parsimony, inserting from the supposed less trustworthy 
source only what seemed necessary to fill in a gap 
in the Skepsis MSS.; but it was done with the most 
absolute absence of judgment, and probably done in a 
hurry, for Apellicon himself must have been greatly 
occupied about this time with his political adventures, 
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Apparently, when a MS. had been so pieced as to make 
something like sense, it was recopied, and the original 
destroyed or at least neglected. This would be true both 
of the Skepsis MSS., and still more of the notes preserved 
in the Lyceum library; since the former would probably 
be illegible, and the latter would be considered of very 
inferior authority to the now joint production, which 
no doubt followed the Skepsis MSS. wherever that was 
possible. The MSS. which were attributed to definite 
authors would have a fairer chance of preservation than 
those which were anonymous; but, the moment that this 
conglomerate edition was accepted as the Textus Receptus 
of the prime doctrines of the Peripatetic school, all the 
other versions of this doctrine were doomed to destruction, 
and they would vanish exactly in proportion as larger ex- 
cerpts from them were included in this Textus Receptus, 
or again as they corresponded more nearly with it in argu- 
ment and phraseology. To both these causes I attribute 
the gradual but almost entire disappearance of Theophras- 
tus and Eudemus, The Characters of Theophrastus which 
remain to us give no exception to this rule, for in them 
Theophrastus is really working at an original line, and, as 
we may fairly believe, has no exact Aristotelian prototype, 
and something like this is true of what remains to us of his 
physiological works. The fact of the existence of a single 
form for the three books which seem common to the 
Nicomachean and the Eudemian Ethics is, as I shall 
attempt to show, a very characteristic instance of the 
working of the second cause '. 

When Sulla swept down upon Apellicon and his intrigues, 
and carried off to Rome his library, which, besides the 
books he had bought from Skepsis, would doubtless con- 
tain either originals or copies of the chief MSS. from the 

1 Chap. vii, p. 160. 
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‘Lyceum library}, the whole store was, according to Strabo’s 
story, handed over to Tyrannion, himself a leading man of 
the Peripatetic sect, and a friend of literary Romans. He 
may possibly have belonged to that Neapolitan branch of 
the Peripatetics, of whose existence we learn through 
Cicero (De Finibus, v. 75). He, apparently, joined with 
himself Andronicus of Rhodes, who perhaps devoted him- 
self chiefly to the work of commenting and investigating 
the authority of the works as a whole, while Tyrannion 
spent his attention chiefly on the condition of the actual 
text. A great deal of the work which these learned men 
would have to perform would be the pruning away of the 
excrescences and more obvious repetitions caused by the 
clumsy patching of Apellicon and his associates. They may 
possibly also have used the less doubtful works contained 
in the Alexandrian libraries, copies of which would at that 
period not have been difficult of attainment. But their 
chief work, or at least that of Andronicus, would have been 
the establishing of a canon of what might be considered as 
legitimately Aristotelian works, in the sense of being 
traceable back to within a few years of his time, and of 
fairly representing his doctrine. Probably by far the 
greater part, if not all, of the works found at Skepsis 
already existed in some form either at Athens or Alex- 
andria. What the Skepsis MSS. enabled these scholars to 
perform was the work of exclusion of spurious books ; or, 
at least, of those whose authenticity could not be estab- 
lished. The alvaxes of Andronicus were, as I hold, intended 
to perform a work rather negative than positive, and repre- 
sented a canon which, though considerably wider than the 


1 We must remember always that Athenion and Apellicon were the leaders 
and patrons of the Peripatetic sect. It is possible, though not proved, that the 
Peripatetics generally may have been involved in their ruin and may also have 
had the Lyceum library confiscated and carried off to Rome. 
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works now remaining to us, was considerably nearer to our 
present list than to that of Diogenes4 As it was with 
Andronicus, so probably was it with Tyrannion, assuming 
for the moment that it was he who chiefly concerned him- 
self with the rehabilitation of the text. In the joint or 
conglomerate MS. manufactured by Apellicon, he would 
lop off what was obviously exuberant. In the treatises 
which were already in general circulation he would be able 
in many cases to cut out interpolations by comparing the 
existent copies with the purer text of the Skepsis MSS. 
I am inclined to think that in some cases at least the MS. 
which Cicero uses is not the corrected text of Tyrannion, 
but the corrupt recension which that corrected text sup- 
planted. That Cicero’s Rhetoric of Aristotle is substantially 
the same as ours no one can doubt, nor, I think, can any 
reasonable person dispute that this book at least he read 
first-hand ; yet he often gives us passages which differ from 
the originals, as we now have them, by what seem absolutely 
unnecessary additions. Of course these additions may 
possibly be Cicero’s own, but they certainly look as if they 
were statements of what he found in his text. Thus in the 
De Oratore (iii. 47. 182-183) he gives us correctly Aristotle’s 
statement of the uses of metrical feet in speaking, and of 
his preference for the Paean, as also his distinction between 
the two kinds of Paean (Ar. Rhet. iii. 8. 3-6), but he adds in 
the middle, ‘In quo [in heroo] impune progredi licet duos 
dumtaxat pedes, aut paullo plus ne plane in versum aut 
similitudinem versuum incidamus, The only words of 
Aristotle which bear at all on this point are those in the 
third section, Aid pududv det yew tov Adyov, pétpoy bE py 
molnua yap ora. “Pvduov dé pH axpiBds* Todro d€ éoraL, edy 
péxpt Tod 72. Now it is of course quite possible that the 
‘duos dumtaxat pedes, aut paullo plus’ may be a gloss of 
1 Cf. chap. iv, p. 89. 2 p, 1408 4, 30, 
E 
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Cicero’s on the peéxps rod of Aristotle, but it looks more as 
if there had been some such gloss in the text with which 
Cicero is working. From a single such instance one can 
of course infer nothing, but there seem to be a good many 
of the same nature. Combining this fact with Cicero’s 
absolute ignorance of any important change in the position 
of the Aristotelian philosophy which has just taken place, 
I should be inclined to guess that the edition of Tyrannion 
and Andronicus was the work of a lifetime, or rather of such 
portions of a life as a man like Tyrannion, who was so much 
occupied with other literary work, could give to his own 
pet subject, and that very probably a considerable portion 
of the edition was unpublished while Cicero was writing. 
I think it is also quite clear that Tyrannion himself did 
not give his work forth to the world as a rediscovery of 
Aristotle, but merely as a corrected text of works the 
majority of which at least were known in some form to the 
Peripatetics themselves, and some of them also to the 
external world. Cicero must have had within his reach, 
either in his own library or in those of his friends, a large 
number of treatises claiming to be Aristotelian. He 
apparently at one time played with the idea of translating 
both Plato and Aristotle’. He was intimate not only with 
Tyrannion but with other Aristotelians?; yet he has no 
notion of that which would have been, were Strabo’s version 
an accurate one, a complete revolution in the fortunes 
of the sect. That the find of Skepsis was very important 
to the possibility of satisfactory study of Aristotle is 
undoubted ; that it had much to do with the revival of 
interest in Aristotelian doctrines and literature is I think 
improbable. 

For this revival I think we must look chiefly to the 
influence of the champions of the New Learning, specially 


1 De Fin. i. 3. 7. ? Tuse. ili. 10, 22 
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to Cicero and his friend Atticus. Peripateticism was in 
fact in its practical nature rather Roman than Greek, in its 
many-sided interests and detached standpoint more cosmo- 
politan than either. Of course its primary attraction to 
Cicero himself was in its thoroughly practical and scientific 
treatment both of rhetoric proper and of, the general art of 
controversy, but he had also much interest in its scientific 
procedure and minute questionings, especially such as told 
upon the psychological peculiarities of man. Besides the 
Rhetoric, which he had at his fingers’ ends, and the Topics, 
some parts of which at least he knew, he quotes in the De 
Divinatione i. 38. 81 a statement which seems to have been 
got by putting together two passages from the Parva Natu- 
ralia. His words are, ‘ Aristoteles quidem eos etiam qui vale- 
tudinis vitio furerent, et melancholici dicerentur, censebat 
habere aliquid in animo praesagiens atque divinum. This 
doctrine may be elicited by combining Aristotle’s Divinatio 
per Somnum 2. 463 6.15 with De Somno 3. 457 4.27. The 
first passage explains how the dreams even of inferior men 
may be in some way prophetic, and says that Nature her- 
self is Addos kal peAayxodrKy ; the second shows the physical 
connection of peAayxoadia with light sleep, which is the state 
most favourable for dreams. It is possible that the passage 
in Cicero refers only to the former of these passages, but I 
think it more probable that he had both of them in his 
head. In the same way we have a good many references 
to observations of Aristotle as to the habits of birds and 
beasts, besides the general statement of his compass of 
learning, which accords fairly well with the books contained 
in ourcanon! It matters not a whit whether Cicero’s know- 
ledge of Aristotle was accurate or inaccurate, first-hand or 
filtered through many minds. His merit is that he pointed 
him out to his fellow-Romans as a great storehouse of 
1 De Fin. v. 4. 9 sqq. 
E2 
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scientific knowledge, as a master of style (illustris et 
splendida oratio; Flumen aureum fundens; uberrimus, 
etc.), and as a teacher of definite doctrine as well as of 
sublimity of thought. 

But Cicero, though he is the best known, is by no means 
the only illustrious Roman of the day who devoted himself 
to Aristotelian literature. In the De Oratore1, Sulpicius, 
one of the interlocutors, says to Cassius the orator, ‘I need 
neither your beloved Aristotle nor Carneades.” Lucullus 
has apparently a more perfect collection than Cicero”, For 
the Roman, Aristotle already has a place of his own, 
different from, but perhaps hardly lower than that occupied 
by Plato, who for all Greeks who have not come under 
Roman influence is, and will still remain absolutely with- 
out a rival in the kingdom of thought. 

From this time forward we find that Rome is the centre 
of Aristotelian culture, as Athens is of Platonic. All the 
great scholars of Aristotle in the first two or three cen- 
turies either are real Roman citizens like Flavius Boethus, 
or have taken up their abode in Rome like Andronicus, 
Tyrannion, and Galen. Aristotle from henceforth is the 
Doctor of the Latins. Even when the knowledge of Greek 
has vanished from them, they keep up a glimmering know- 
ledge of him through the later sixth century versions and 
commentaries of Boethius (himself, like his almost name- 
sake, a person of distinction in the political as well as 
in the philosophical world). Aristotle moves eastward into 
Greece only when the seat of Roman empire is transferred. 
If he himself was only a half-Greek, as some German 
scholars have asserted, Greece herself never fully under- 
stood the glory she might acquire by claiming the doubtful 
maternity, while the western races, and specially those of 


? De Oratore, iii, 36. 147. ° De Fin, iii. 3. ro. 
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Latin blood, have from the first without hesitation or 
grudging adopted Aristotle as a spiritual forefather. 

To turn to the absolute evidence as to Aristotle’s works 
which we can extract out of Cicero. We are met at the 
outset by a considerable difficulty. Aristotle, or the im- 
mediate disciples of Aristotle, treated the same matters in 
several different forms. Thus all or most of the questions 
raised in the Ethics, Metaphysics, and De Anima seem 
also to have been treated of under the form of Dialogues, 
sometimes apparently at considerably greater length than 
in the treatises! which we now possess. If then we find 
allusions in Cicero or any other comparatively early author 
to doctrines which we now find embodied in this or that 
Aristotelian treatise, we have no right to assume absolutely 
that Cicero possessed that treatise, unless we have a per- 
fectly recognisable quotation, or a definite statement as to- 
the treatise from which Cicero is drawing his information. 
Now the moment we are off the sure ground of the Rhetoric, 
which Cicero quotes not once or twice, but more than a 
score of times, we are met by this difficulty, and in many 
cases it is quite impossible to escape from it. Thus though 
Cicero refers very definitely to the Aristotelian Topics, and 
talks about their value and difficulties, yet the most 
definite allusion to Aristotle’s doctrine in the Ciceronian 
Topics is to a point now only to be found in the treatise 
which we call the De Interpretatione?. In the same way the 
statements as to Aristotle’s attacks on the ideal theory of 
Plato may possibly refer to some books of the Metaphysics, 
but equally possibly to the Dialogue THept ¢irocodias. So. 
too what Cicero tells us in the Acad. Post. (i. 7. 26) as to 
the méunrov odpa, which he repeats also in the Tusc. Disp. 


1 Cf. De Rep. iii. 8. 12. 
2 «Ttaque hoc idem Aristoteles cipBodov appellat quod Latine est nota,’ Cic. 
Topica, viii. 35; Aristot. De Interp. 2. 16a. 27; id. 14. 244. 2. 
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(i.10.22), may refer to the Aristotelian doctrine as expressed 
in the De Caelo, while the last part of the second passage 
seems to refer to the eighth book of the Physics, and the 
twelfth of the Metaphysics (the notion, that is, of an intellect 
always existing évreAexe/g, and in some way the cause of 
all motion) ; on the other hand, the citations may very well 
be taken from dialogues, or may indeed come from com- 
monplace-books, or be repeated through other authors. 
Besides the Rhetoric and Topics, Cicero cites definitely an 
historical work on orators and their methods, in one book}, 
perhaps the reyvév ovvaywy} of Diogenes’ list (though, as 
I shall show later, the argument from Diogenes to the later 
list is extremely doubtful), also the Dialogues, the Eudemus?, 
the Tlept 8:xatoovvns *, the Nerinthus*, and (probably) that 
entitled Iept @irocodpias®. In this last quotation he men- 
tions that he is citing the third book, and he also tells 
us as to the Rhetoric that it consisted of three books; as 
to the dialogue Ilept d:xatoovvns he says that it contains 
four great books. This agrees with the number given in 
Diogenes’ list, and (though the fragment of Cicero which 
remains to us does not contain Aristotle’s name) yet the 
reference is proved independently by a parallel quotation 
in Lactantius®. The passage is interesting as proving 
not only that the division into books is as old as Cicero, 
but also that the books were not of identical size, as has 
sometimes been imagined. 

Cicero further mentions the Nicomachean Ethics (about 
which he makes the absurd mistake of attributing it to 
Nicomachus’), but though he is well acquainted with the 
general outlines of the Peripatetic system of morals, and 


1 De Oratore, ii. 38. 160. ? De Divin. i. a5. 53. 5 De Rep. iii. 8. 12. 
* Tusc. Disp. v. 35. 101. Cf. Bernays, Dialog. Arist. p. 84. 

5 De Nat. Deorum, i. 13. 33. 

§ Lactantius, Inst. v.14 and 17. Quoted by Bernays, Dialog. Arist. p. 152. 
* Cicero, De Finibus, v. 5. 12. 
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alludes to them very frequently, there is no single state- 
ment of his which can be certainly referred to the Nico- 
machean Ethics, nor which even proves that he had read 
the book. The nearest approach to a quotation is perhaps 
to be found in the De Finibus ii. 11. 33, where Cicero says, 
‘Bestiarum vero nullum judicium puto, quamvis enim de- 
pravatae non sint pravae tamen esse possunt. Ut bacillum 
aliud est inflexum, et incurvatum de industria, aliud ita 
natum; sic ferarum natura non est illa quidem depravata 
mala disciplina, sed natura sua; nec vero ut voluptatem 
expetat natura movet infantem,’ etc., where there seems to 
be an allusion to Eth. Nic. vii. 7.1149 6.271. If this be in 
truth the case, it is curious as showing that these doubtful 
books were known to Cicero, though he does not here make 
an allusion to the Nicomachean Ethics. On the other hand, 
he so frequently alludes to Aristotle’s moral doctrines, and 
always in such very vague terms, that I think that as far as 
the Ethics is concerned Madvig’s? conclusion is irresistible 
that Cicero’s knowledge of these works is entirely second- 
hand. It is true Cicero states (De Finibus, v. 5) that 
Aristotle has a somewhat different doctrine as to the 
Summum Bonum in the exoterical works and in his 
commentaries ; but the assumption that the Nicomachean 
Ethics is un-Aristotelian does not suggest a very careful 
study of it, and there is no allusion to any definite doctrine 
contained therein, as there is with regard to the book of 


1"OQonep yap cipnrat nat’ dpyds, al pey [pdoval «at émOvpiar] avOpwmeat cior 
nat pvoixal nal TH yéver nal TO peyeOe, ai 5e Onpiddes, ai 5& Kid mypwoas Kat 
voonpata, ToUTwY dé wept Tas mpwTas Gwppootvy Kal dxodacia pévov éaTiv? 5d Kat 
7a Onpia ovre o&ppova ovT’ axddaoTa A€youev GAN’ 7H KaTa peTapopdy Kal ef rive 
Baws GAAO mpds AAO Siadéper yevos THY (ywv UBpet cal ovapwpig nal rw wappayov 
elvat ob ydp Exe mpoaiperw ovde Aoyopdy, GAN’ eéornKe THs picews, Bomep of 
pawdpevor TeV dvOphrwv. “EAdarrov 8 [xaxéy, Rassow] Onpidrns Kaxias poBe- 
puorepoy 5. od yap &épOapra: 7d BéeArioTov, dawep ev TH GvOpumm, GAN’ ob« Exe. 
De Finibus ii. 6. 19 is possibly a reference to Eth. Nic. i. 7-10. 

2 Madvig, De Finibus, Excursus vii. 
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Theophrastus with which it is connected. It seems, however, 
from the expression ‘ cujus (Nicomachi) accurate scripti de 
moribus libri, that Cicero would have referred the Nico- 
machean Ethics, by whomever written, to the class of com- 
mentaries rather than to that of exoteric writings, so that 
(according to the statement that Aristotle himself wrote 
both commentaries and exoteric treatises on morals) there 
must have been existent at least two other ethical writings 
ascribed to Aristotle ; one at least of an esoteric character, 
and one of the more formal expositions which Cicero calls 
commentaries. The latter may possibly have been our 
Eudemian Ethics, which in almost all the earlier writers 
are attributed to Aristotle; but there does not seem to 
exist even in the extended list of Diogenes any single 
dialogue covering the field of Ethics generally. The 
probability seems to be that the whole of Cicero’s opening 
statement is a mere rhetorical flourish with no precise 
reference, 

Besides these direct references to Aristotelian works 
there are a considerable number of passages which are 
said to be quoted from Aristotle, but whereof the book 
cited is not mentioned. Very few of these, with the ex- 
ception of the frequent quotations from the Rhetoric’, refer 
to Aristotelian works now known to us. A great propor- 
tion of them seem to come from Dialogues or popular 
works. Of this nature is the metaphor quoted in the De 
Natura Deorum, ii. 37. 95, as to the condition of people 
living inside the earth who had only heard by report of the 
wonders of the exterior world and the power of the Gods, 
who were then led up through the opened gates of the 
earth. This passage, like many others, justifies Rose’s 
remark that the majority of fragments attributed to Aris- 
totle are very Platonic in their form and doctrine, for 


1 Orator and De Oratore, passim. 
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here we seem to have a distinct imitation of the Pla- 
tonic myth of the cave. The citation itself Bernays, with 
considerable probability, refers to the Dialogue Tepi uAo- 
codtas 1. 

In a fragment which remains to us of the Hortensius, 
‘ Aristotle, says Cicero, ‘compares our souls to the victims 
of Etruscan pirates, who are slain by them with deliberate 
cruelty ; whose live bodies are attached to corpses ; even 
so are our souls attached to the corpses of our bodies,’ 
The idea is a trite one enough in later Roman times, and 
is repeated by Epictetus, with perhaps a slight improve- 
ment, in his celebrated phrase, Wuydpioy ef Baordcoy vexpdv. 
It may possibly have been original in Aristotle, and if so 
we should probably consider it as an improvement on the 
Platonic idea in the Cratylus that c6pa is ofa Woyijs, but 
Bernays does not seem to have very strong evidence as to 
its derivation from the dialogue Eudemus?. There is also 
a passage in the De Officiis®? which seems to be a quota- 
tion from an Aristotelian dialogue: ‘Quanto Aristoteles 
gravius et verius nos reprehendit qui has pecuniarum 
effusiones non admiremur, quae fiunt ad multitudinem 
deleniendam. Ait enim qui ab hoste obsidentur, si emere 
aquae sextarium mina cogerentur, hoc primo incredibile 
nobis videri, omnesque mirari ; sed cum attenderint veniam 
necessitati dare, in his immanibus jacturis, infinitisque 
sumptibus nihil nos magnopere mirari; cum praesertim nec 
necessitati subveniatur, nec dignitas augeatur,ipsaque illa de- 
lenitio multitudinis sit ad breve exiguumque tempus; eaque 
a levissimo quoque; in quo tamen ipso una cum satietate 
memoria quoque moriatur voluptatis. Bene etiam colligit, 
haec pueris et mulierculis et servis et servorum simillimis 
liberis esse grata, gravi vero homini, et ea quae fiunt judicio 


1 Dialog. Arist. p. 107. ? Ib. p. 24. 
3 De Officlis, ii. 16. 56. 
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certo ponderanti probari nullo modo posse.’ Here I think 
the style is evidently that of a dialogue, but I can find no one 
reputed Aristotelian title under which safely to place it. 

Again, speaking of the letter of advice which he is try- 
ing to compose to Caesar, Cicero says to Atticus (Ad Att. 
xii. 40), ‘oupBovdeuTixdy saepe conor; nihil reperio; et equi- 
dem mecum habeo et ’ApiotoréAous et @eonduaov mpds ’AdE- 
€avdpov: sed quid simile? Illi, et quae ipsis honesta essent 
scribebant et grata Alexandro. Ecquid tu ejusmodi re- 
peris?’? And later (Ad Att. xiii. 28), ‘Nam quae sunt ad 
Alexandrum hominum eloquentium et doctorum suasiones, 
vides quibus in rebus versentur; adolescentem, incensum 
cupiditate verissimae gloriae, cupientem sibi aliquid consilii 
dari, quod ad laudem sempiternam valeret, cohortantur ad 
decus ; non deest oratio.” This passage must certainly refer 
to the dialogue or letter Iepi BactAcias, or to that Tepi 
amo.x.ov, or to both. 

To the History of Animals there is probably an allusion 
in the De Finibus, iii. 19. 63, ‘Ut enim in membris alia sunt 
tamquam sibi nata, ut oculi, ut aures, alia etiam ceterorum 
membrorum usum adjuvant, ut crura, ut manus, sic immanes 
quaedam bestiae sibi solum natae sunt, at illa, quae in 
concha patula pinna dicitur, isque, qui enat e concha, qui, 
quod eam custodit, pinnoteres vocatur, in eandemque cum 
se recepit includitur, ut videatur monuisse ut caveret, 
itemque formicae, apes, ciconiae, aliorum etiam causa quae- 
dam faciunt.” We find in the History of Animals, v. 15, 
p. 547 0, 25, etc. a mention of the pinnoterae and of their 
conjunction with the pinnae and several other shell-fish. 

Another longer passage? would also naturally be referred 
to the History of Animals or to. some similar treatise, but 
no trace of it is to be found in our existing Aristotelian 
treatises, It relates a peculiarity of the flight of covies 


1 De Natura Deorum, ii. 49. 125. 
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of cranes, and runs as follows: ‘Illud vero ab Aristotele 
animadversum, a quo pleraque, quis potest non admirari? 
Grues, cum loca calidiora petentes maria transmittunt, 
trianguli efficere formam ; ejus autem summo angulo aer 
ab iis adversus pellitur ; deinde sensim ab utroque latere, 
tamquam remis ita pinnis cursus avium levatur. Basis 
autem trianguli, quem grues efficiunt, ea tamquam a puppi 
ventis adjuvatur ; haeque in tergo praevolantium colla et 
capita reponunt ; quod quia ipse dux facere non potest, 
quia non habet ubi nitatur, revolat, ut ipse quoque quiescat. 
In ejus locum succedit ex iis, quae acquierunt, eaque vicis- 
situdo in omni cursu conservatur,’ 

In the Brutus 12. 46 there is a passage which seems to 
be taken from the one book on the doctrines of preceding 
orators of which Cicero speaks in the De Oratore?: 
‘Itaque ait Aristoteles, cum, sublatis in Sicilia tyrannis, res 
privatae longo intervallo judiciis repeterentur, tum primum, 
quod erat acuta illa gens et controversa natura, artem et 
praecepta Siculos Coracem et Tisiam conscripsisse. Nam 
antea neminem solitum via nec arte, sed accurate tamen et 
de scripto plerosque dicere, scriptasque fuisse et paratas a 
Protagora rerum illustrium disputationes, quae nunc com- 
munes appellantur loci. Quod idem fecisse Gorgiam, cum 
singularium rerum laudes vituperationesque conscripsisset ; 
quod judicaret hoc oratoris esse maxime proprium rem 
augere posse laudando, vituperandoque rursus affligere. 
Huic Antiphontem similia quaedam habuisse conscripta 
. . . Nam Lysiam primo profiteri solitum artem esse 
dicendi; deinde, quod Theodorus esset in arte subtilior, 
in orationibus autem jejunior, orationes eum scribere aliis 
coepisse, artem removisse. Similiter Isocratem primo 
artem dicendi esse negavisse, scribere autem aliis solitum 
orationes, quibus in judiciis uterentur; sed, cum ex eo, 


1 De Oratore, ii. 38. 160. 
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quia quasi committeret contra legem, quo quis judicio 
circumveniretur, saepe ipse in judicium vocaretur, ora- 
tiones aliis destitisse scribere, totumque se ad artes com- 
ponendas transtulisse” Now the facts as to Tisias, 
Theodorus, and Gorgias might be taken as a somewhat 
distorted version of the passage at the end of the Sophis- 
tici Elenchi’, but we have there no mention of the other 
orators; and though these are all mentioned in the 
Rhetoric, yet these special facts are not recorded of them. 
I think moreover that it is clear that Cicero is quoting one 
connected passage, or at all events epitomizing a con- 
nected discourse. This can hardly be other than the his- 
torical work on orators; and here therefore we have 
another instance of a isropia which has served as the basis 
of an Aristotelian scientific work. 

Another long passage in the De Natura Deorum? 
gives an Aristotelian argument in favour of souls for the 
stars, and of their voluntary motion, which reminds us 
to some extent of the argument in Metaphysics xi. 8. pp. 
1073 5-1074 0, but is certainly not taken directly from that 
treatise ; neither do I see any reason for assuming with 
Bernays that it is part of a dialogue. The other passages 
which Cicero quotes, and which there is no good reason on 
other grounds to consider as extracted from Aristotelian 
dialogues, have far greater stylistic merit. The present 
passage is at once less popular in style, and more like 
in matter to the Aristotelian treatises to which we are 


accustomed. It contains the triplicate Aristotelian dis-. 


tinction dice, mapa iow (=Tv’x7y or dvdyxn), and 76 d.avolas 
(cf. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 1112 a. 32), and the general observations 
which we find in the Physics and De Caelo; for still less can 
I agree with Rose in finding contradictions or even marked 
differences between the statements in this passage and those 
1 Sophistici Elenchi, 33, p. 183 4. 31-1844, 8. ? De Nat. Deorum, ii. 16. 
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in the latter Aristotelian work. I think therefore that we 
have got here a fragment either of Aristotle himself or 
of some author fully inspired with his idea, and probably 
even with his style, as we know it. The passage in the 
Tusculan Orations (i. 28. § 70), which states that Aristotle 
held that the stars were eternal a parte ante, may refer 
to this lost book, or to frequent statements both in the De 
Caelo and in other Aristotelian treatises 1. 

Besides, however, these individual quotations and refer- 
ences, we have the general statement as to the scope of 
the subjects covered by the Peripatetic School in general, 
and by Aristotle in particular*. Here Cicero begins by 
stating that there are three parts of this philosophy; the 
first deals with nature ; the second with speech and argu- 
ment; the third with the rule of life. ‘Nature,’ he says, 
‘is so fully investigated by this School that (poetically 
speaking) no part of sky, sea, or earth is neglected by 
them. ... Aristotle himself investigated the birth, life, 
and shapes of all animals, Theophrastus the nature of the 
vegetable world also, and the causes and laws of nearly 
all things which are born from the earth ; by which pre- 
vious knowledge the investigation of the most abstruse 
matters was made easier ; the same men handed down to us 
principles not only of dialectical argument but also of rhe- 
torical discourse, and the fashion of treating both sides of 
the argument as to individual points was first adopted by 
Aristotle, not however after the style of Anesilas, who 
attacks all positions whatever, but yet so as to bring out 
in all cases what can be said on both sides. Since further 
the third division of their doctrine investigated the rules of 
right life, these same men directed their search not only to 


1 Cf. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 1112@. 25; Met. xi. 8. 1073 a. 34; De Caelo, ii. 12, 
291. a, combining it with the fact that the mpw7rn popd is necessarily eternal. 
2 De Fin. v. 4. 
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the rules of private life, but also to the guidance of the 
state. The customs, institutions, and methods of education 
of almost all states, not only of Greece but of barbarous 
lands, are known to us through Aristotle, their laws also 
through Theophrastus, and whereas each of them taught 
what should be the nature of the ruler of a state, and further 
described at greater length what is the best constitution of 
a state, Theophrastus going beyond this taught also what 
were the tendencies to be looked for in different states, 
and the critical periods which had to be dealt with as 
the occasion demanded. As to types of individual life, 
they preferred above all others the quiet and contempla- 
tive species intent upon the study of truth ; this life, since 
it is most like that of the gods, they held to be most worthy 
of the wise men, and about these matters their style of 
discourse is stately and notable.’ 

Now I think it clear that after the first general state- 
ment Cicero is referring to particular works. It does not 
at all follow that with regard to these works he knew any- 
thing more than their names, but from his vague allusions 
we may infer pretty positively what titles of works were 
known to him. I think this comes out quite clearly both as 
to the works of Aristotle and as to those of Theophrastus ; 
thus we have ‘ animantium omnium ortus’ corresponding 
to wept (wv yevérews ; ‘victus’ may refer to parts of the 
History of Animals, though it is not the subject treated 
of at greatest length in that book. I should be inclined 
rather to refer it to a lost Aristotelian or pseudo-Aris- 
totelian treatise. The expression ‘ animantium figurae’ will 
answer fairly well to wept (gwv poplwy; later on we get 
perfectly definite references to the Topics and Rhetoric, 
and also to the general Aristotelian method bd:amopeiv 
mpérepov. Lastly, we have a work attributed to Aristotle 
on the best kind of rule, which is probably precisely the 
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subject of the dialogue wep! BaotAelas ; on the best constitu- 
tion (=perhaps Politics vii, viii (iv, v), and the collections 
of constitutions of Greece and barbarous lands which is of 
course the lost ToAurefa:: the whole finishing with a state- 
ment of the doctrine of the excellence of the life of con- 
templation and intellectual activity which is in exact 
accordance with the Nicomachean Ethics, though it is too 
vague in its character to be considered as a definite 
quotation from that work. 

When we turn to the works attributed by Cicero to 
Theophrastus, the resemblance to the titles of works as- 
signed to him by others becomes still closer. The first 
work, which must have been entitled ep! @urév, does not 
indeed appear in the list of Diogenes+, but all the rest are 
unmistakeably to be found there: thus the ‘laws of all 
states’ are represented in this list by the lengthy work 
Neoyov xara orotyetov xd’, the very epitome of which occupies 
ten books. We have also works Ilept BaotAeias and Iept 
Tis aplorns modtrelas, corresponding to the two subjects on 
which both Aristotle and Theophrastus are said to have 
written, besides a work in six books on Politics generally; 
but the most striking coincidence is that between Cicero’s 
expression ‘ quae essent in republica inclinationes rerum et 
momenta temporis, and the title given by Diogenes, moAu- 
TLKO Tpos Tovs Katpovs, in four books. As to the ethical 
works, Theophrastus has so many of these attributed to 
him, and they follow so generally the lines of the Aristo- 
telian treatises in their titles, that it is impossible to refer 
Cicero’s remarks to any one of them. 

I think then that we may safely conclude that Cicero 
was acquainted with the names of a far larger number of 
Aristotelian works than he anywhere quotes, or than he 
had in all probability read or opened, and further that, 

1 Diogenes Laertius, lib. v, cap. 2, sec. 13. ? Tb. v. 2. § 13. 44. 
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with the exception of the Dialogues and the HoAurefai, the 
majority had the same titles as those which have come 
down to us. Whether the books were in their content 
the same, on Ciceronian evidence, taken by itself, we have 
no means of judging. For in truth there is strong evidence 
that, with the exception of the Rhetoric, he had no ex- 
tended knowledge of any Aristotelian works but the Dia- 
logues. All he says as to the beauty of the Aristotelian 
style, both in this passage and in many others, proves that 
this must have been the case. Cicero was hardly the man 
to admire greatly the nervous apophthegm, the pregnant 
conciseness of our Aristotelian discourses, tempered as 
these great qualities are by absolute disregard of the graces 
of style, and frequently of the rules of grammar. Least of 
all could such expressions as Flumen aureum fundens}, 
Aristotelia pigmenta?, eloquentia*, be applied to such 
works. 

Of the Dialogues, on the other hand, he had certainly 
made a most careful study, and to some extent at least 
had formed his style on them. The two most important 
bits of information which he gives us with regard to them 
is, that each book of a dialogue containing more than one 
had a separate preface*, and that Aristotle made himself 
the chief interlocutor in his own dialogues ®. 

For the rest Cicero gives us a few bits of general infor- 
mation which are of some interest. Of these, perhaps the 
most important is that of the unbroken tradition of the 
Peripatetic School®, It is true that in this very account 
Cicero arranges them into true or false Peripatetics, accord- 
ing to their views on the question of the Summum Bonum; 
but this arrangement may be at least partly due to Cicero’s 

1 Acad, Pri. ii. 38. 119. 2 Ad Att, ii, 1. 1. 


3 Ad Att. xiii. 28. a. * Ad Att. iv. 16. 2. 
5 Ad Att. xiii, 19. 4 8 De Finibus, v. 5. 
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own predilection for moral questions, or to the main subject 
of the book in which the passage occurs, It does not by 
any means prove that the Peripatetics had altogether 
given up all questions other than moral; though it is 
probable, on grounds which I have already mentioned, that 
morals had of late constituted their chief pursuit and 
interest. 

Cicero also furnishes us with a considerable amount of 
tradition as to the supposed quarrel between Aristotle and 
Isocrates. It is curious that the works of Aristotle at 
least afford not only no evidence in favour of this tradi- 
tion, but very considerable presumption the other way; 
for although he attacks Plato and his disciples (#/Ao avdpes) 
with considerable vigour and inconsiderable fairness, yet 
his allusions to Isocrates are never conjoined with hostile 
criticisms. The citations from that author are usually 
rather of points to be imitated, than of errors to be avoided. 
The tradition is undoubtedly a very early one, but it finds 
no support in any Aristotelian work. 


COA PTE. ROLY, 


ARISTOTLE FROM CICERO TO ALEXANDER 
APHRODISIENSIS. 


IMMEDIATELY after the Ciceronian period, and thence on- 
ward for more than a century, we have another great gap 
in our history of the Aristotelian writings, broken by a few 
scattered notices. But here there is no pretence for saying 
that the gap is due to any failing in interest in the Aristo- 
telian literature. It depends simply upon the unfortunate 
fact that all the many commentators who treated of Aris- 
totle during this period are now lost to us. 

The first of these, in point of date, was probably Nico- 
laus of Damascus, an author of whose historical works 
considerable fragments remain, and who wrote apparently 
in the time of Augustus. He is said to have written a 
commentary on the Aristotelian Metaphysics, and if the 
account be true, we shall be able to trace back that ob- 
viously post-Aristotelian title very nearly to the times of 
Andronicus ; but the whole account is second-hand, and 
much trust cannot be placed in it}. 

Next comes Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who praises Aris- 
totle for his acuteness and clearness and pleasantness of 
style, as well as for his wide learning?. He has of course 
a more definite story than Cicero of the libels invented by 
Aristotle against Isocrates, for scandal always becomes 
more circumstantial as it gets further from its source. 

1 Brandis Aristotelis et Theophrasti Met., p. 323, note. 


2 De Vett. Script. Cens. c. 4, Reiske 5, p. 430. 
5 De Isocr. Jud. 18, Reiske 5, p. 577. 
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But his most important contribution to Aristotelian litera- 
ture is his argument! to prove that Demosthenes did not 
borrow his principles of oratory from the Rhetoric of Aris- 
totle, but rather that Aristotle himself framed his Rhetoric 
by observing the actual usages of Demosthenes and of 
other orators. Of course he fully makes out his case, 
which, indeed, was not hard to do, but incidentally he gives 
us a good deal of very valuable information. First, we 
notice that his citations from the Rhetoric are not only 
roughly but actually the same as the text which we now 
have, thus proving that he is using the revised edition of 
Tyrannion and Andronicus ; while a few not very import- 
ant differences suffice to show us that we are not here 
dealing with citations which have been corrected by some 
later editor, or copyist from an Aristotelian MS., a possi- 
bility which, in dealing with quotations in Greek texts, so 
often makes our inferences dangerous or valueless. What 
is still more important, he has in one quotation two distinct 
references to the name dvadurixa, where, curiously enough, 
the first reference does not appear in our present version; 
for quoting Rhet. i. 2. 1356 a. 36, he says, rév 6 did rod 
deixvvcbat, } paiverdar delxyvacbar Kabdmep ev Tots avaduTiKois 
«.7.A., where our MSS. without exception read draAexrixois. 
He agrees, however, with our version in reading é« rév 
dvadurixGy a few lines further down, and later again has, as 
our text has, the references to the Topics and Methodica. 
He argues quite fairly enough that (assuming, as he does, 
‘the accuracy of the references in the Aristotelian text) 
Aristotle must have written a good many important works 
before he wrote the Rhetoric, and that consequently the 
Rhetoric could not well have been known till the greater 
part at least of the speeches of Demosthenes were deli- 
vered, Happily for his argument he is able to establish it 
1 Ad Amm. de Dem. et Ar. u. 10, Reiske 6, pp. 735 sqq- 
F 4 
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equally satisfactorily by means of references to the events 
of the day contained in the Rhetoric itself. The import- 
‘ance of his quotation of this passage including references 
to other Aristotelian works will be seen when we come to 
examine the question of the evidence as to titles and re- 
ferences }. 

Strabo, who is almost, if not quite, a contemporary of 
Dionysius, has nothing very important except the cele- 
brated passage as to the history of the Aristotelian library; 
but in one other place he gives a statement, culled second- 
hand from Posidonius, that Aristotle calls the parts between 
the Tropics 7 dvaxexavyevn, and that between the Tropics 
and the Arctic circle 7 etkparos*. The statement as to its 
first part has some slight resemblance to Problemata xii. 3. 
906 6.12: Alrioy d& ris ebwdlas eorly, Step Kal eal Ths yijs" 
diabépyov yap Kal diaxexavyevns ovens, d dv expion Td Tpdrov 
edddes ber... . rovrwy be [rdv Tupovpevwr] Ta mpds Ew TOv Tpds 
peony Bplay [edwdéorepa], Stu yeddns waddAov 6 TéT0s 6 Tept Thy 
Supiay kal ’ApaBlav éorly, fh 5 AtBin dppddys kal dvixpos. The 
second part stands about equally near to Problemata xxvi. 
31.943 5. 21: Ata ri 6 Cépupos eddtewds Kat PdvoTos doxel etvat 
Tay dveuwr, kal ofov Kat “Opunpos év TS ’HAvolo Tedio, ‘adN’ alet 
Cepdpoto dSianvelovow ajrat;’*H mpGrov pev ore exer THY Tod 
dépos Kpaoww 3 Odre yap Oepuos Somep of ad peonuBplas Kai fw, 
otre Woxpos domep of Gnd tis apxrov, AAN év peOopio emt roy 
WoxpGv kal Oepuv tvevudtrwov. There is also a passage in the 
Meteorologica i. 6, p. 343@. 8,which bears somewhat on the 
subject, év yey ot TO petagd Témm TOY TpoTKGY ody EAkeLW TO 
Bdwp mpos éavrdv ba 76 kexadaOat br6 THs Tod HALov hopas, but it 
does not seem at all likely that Posidonius should have put 
together passages so far removed from each other, which 
even when combined do not give exactly the statement for 
which Strabo makes him responsible. It is far more prob- 


: 1 Cf. chap. v, pp. 100 sqq. 2 p. 94, Cas. 
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able that this statement comes from some lost geographical 
work like the still existent and spurious Tept xécpov. 

Philo Judaeus has no mention of Aristotle except in his 
citation in the treatise on the Incorruptibility of the World, 
which Rose pronounces to be spurious. The passage itself 
is certainly popular in form, and would probably come 
from a dialogue!. A much more important authority on 
Aristotelian criticism would have been Didymus the gram- 
marian, who is said to have flourished during the time of 
Nero, and whose manysided activity seems to have em- 
braced such different fields of criticism as Homer, Aristo- 
phanes, and Aristotle. But little, however, remains to us of 
that part of his labour which bears on our subject. We 
have a certain number of stray notes on Aristotelian uses, 
and references to the supposed Aristotelian series of com- 
mentaries on Homer, to which, as we have seen, Plutarch 
also alludes. But we havea long fragment attributed to 
Didymus by Stobaeus, lib. 2, cap. 7, which is quoted in 
Mullach’s Fragmenta, vol. ii, pp. 53-101. There we have 
an account of various ethical systems, amongst others that 
of Aristotle, with, further, an epitome of the Aristotelian 
Politics 2. Here too we have definite quotations from the 
Nicomachean Ethics, and an allusion to Aristotle’s criti- 
cism of Eudoxus, which is said to occur év 76 bdexdro rdv 
Nuixopayeiwy 8. This would be a statement of very great 
importance if it were really made by a commentator as 
early as the time of Nero, for it would prove that the Nico- 
machean Ethics already contained the three doubtful books 
and the treatise [ep! giAtas. Unfortunately, however, 
Stobaeus, or his editor, is absolutely untrustworthy in the 
names which he assigns to his excerpts. This may be 
seen by the strangely modern ethical doctrines which he 


1 pb. 489, Mang. . 2 Mullach, vol. ii, pp. 100-101. 
3 Mullach, vol. ii, p. 60, 
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attributes to Democritus. Here a confusion may doubt- 
less have arisen between Democritus of Abdera and De- 
mocritus Platonicus, but unhappily there were also two 
writers known under the not very distinctive name of 
Didymus. 

When we reach Plutarch we certainly seem to get a step 
nearer to our Aristotle. But Plutarch is a magazine-writer 
and not a critic; he aims at what is telling rather than at 
what is exact, and we have therefore to use his information 
with considerable caution. It is very valuable as informing 
us of the state of knowledge and opinion as to Aristotle in 
the writer’s own time, but we cannot argue from any of his 
statements as to the past without the greatest possible risk 
of error. “ 

We find then in Plutarch first an allusion to the Meta- 
physics}, which, if we except the doubtful quotation from 
Nicolaus of Damascus?, is the first definite mention of that 
book. Secondly, allusions to a number of other books 
which, though perhaps mentioned by other authors, are 
not quoted equally definitely. One very important pas- 
sage in this context occurs in the article against Colotes, 
where, after pointing out the differences of opinion between 
Plato and his disciples, Aristotle and Xenokrates, and again 
between Straton and both Plato and Aristotle, he finishes 
up with the following sentence: Tdés ye pi ldéas mept dv 
éycade? TO [1Adtwr ravtaxod Kwwdv 6 ApiotoréAns, kal macav 
éndywv amoplav adrais, év Tots nOrkots trouvywacww, ev tots 
gvoixois, bua Tay CLwrepixdv biadrdyov [Siaddywv, ed. Didot 
rightly] iroverxdrepoy dokev eviors ) pitocopdrepon éx [* *] 
rév doypdrwy rovTwr, as mpobeuevos tiv TlAdravos trrepidelv 
pirocopiav *°, The references here to the Physics and to 
the Ethics are clear enough, for in Physics ii. 2, pp. 193 6- 


} Alexander, vii. 5. ? Brandis, Ar. et Theophr. Met. p. 323. 
1 Adversus Coloten, xiv. 4. 
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1944, we get a sufficiently sharp critique of the Platonic 
ideal theory generally, while in Ethics Nic. i. 6 we get the 
same kind of criticism applied to the central Platonic doc- 
trine—that of the idéa rod dyafod. As to the dialogues, 
too, we shall have no difficulty in assigning the critique of 
the Platonic theory to that named [lep! ¢idocodlas; for, 
though there is a special work [lepi ris idéas attributed to 
Aristotle in the list of Diogenes, this can hardly be a dia- 
logue according to the probable theory of Bernays, that in 
this list the dialogues occupy the first place arranged in 
order of the number of their books. If this theory be cor- 
rect the last dialogue in the list will be the [epi maidedas, 
which is the last of the one-book series in the first part of 
the list, and the treatise, ep! tijs tééas, which comes much 
further down the list, must belong to some other class, It 
is to be noticed, however, that the symmetry of arrange- 
ment with regard to the number of books seems to vanish 
with the first class in the list. Unless we are to assume a 
quite unworkable number of categories, we must admit that 
all the works except the dialogues are arranged in the 
most haphazard order. 

To return to our citation, it is curious that in this pas- 
sage there is no reference made to the Metaphysics, which 
surely more than any other Aristotelian treatise attacks 
the Platonic ideal theory. It is the more curious as we 
know that Plutarch is acquainted with the name at least of 
the Metaphysics. Perhaps his knowledge of that book 
began and ended with its name. 

In a passage from the article De Oraculorum Defectu 
we have an equally clear reference to the De Caelo. The 
passage runs, Ei pi vi Ala 7a rod ’ApiototéAovs indyovtal 
Tives, s puowkds airlas éxovta. Tév yap cwpdtwy éxdorov Témov 
olkeiov éxovtos, ds pnow, avdykn Thy yhv Tavtax bev emt 76 werov 


o fod A cal 
péperOat, kat Td Vowp én” adrhs b14 Bapos tpiotapevoy Tots 
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Kovgorepois. dv ody mAcloves Gor xdopor, ovuByoetar THY yhv 
ToANAXOD wey endvw TOD mupds Kal rod depos KeloOar, TOAAAXOD 
de troKxdrw: Kal Tov dépa kal Td Bdwp dpolws, mh wey ev Tals Kara 
iow xdpais irdpyew 7H 8 ev tats mapa diow. dv ddvvdrav 
Gvtwy ws olerat, pyre SVo pte wAelovas etvar Kdopous GAA’ eva 
TovTov ék Tijs odalas andons cvykelipevon, dpupévoy Kara pow, ws 
Mpoonker Tals TAY cwudTwy dSiadopais. Here the allusion is 
obviously to De Caelo i. 8. 4. 276 3, etc.} 

There are also several allusions to the TodA:retas, one 
of which is important as proving that Cicero at least could 
not have read that book. It occurs in the life of Camillus, 
where Plutarch tells us that Aristotle also had heard of the 
capture of Rome by the Kelts, but that he calls the pre- 
server of Rome Lucius, whereas the real praenomen of 
Camillus was Marcus?. Cicero, however, certainly did not 
know that there were any allusions to Rome in the TToAu- 
teiat, for his national pride would surely have prevented 
him from including his state in the comprehensively con- 
temptuous term Barbaria. But of the Politeae, as of the 
History of Animals and of the ioropta: generally, we must 
always bear in mind that they represent not any fixed 
work of Aristotle or of anyone else, but merely a continu- 
ously open note-book ; and this note as to the capture of 
Rome may well have been suspected to be of later origin 
by Tyrannion and Andronicus, and so excluded from their 
edition. Even though, as is probable, Cicero had not read 
the ToAirefa: it is hardly to be believed that his friend 
Tyrannion, with whom he was in constant correspondence, 
would have failed to call his attention to this interesting 
historical notice of his country, had Tyrannion himself be- 
lieved the passage to be genuinely Aristotelian. 

Other notes of less importance attributable to the same 
source are the story that Aristotle considered Nikias, 


' Plutarch, De Oraculorum Defectu, xxv. 424 6-d. ? Plutarch, Camillus, xxii. 
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Thukydides son of Melesias, and Theramenes to be the 
best of statesmen and patriots, but put the two former 
before the latter with his reasons for so doing!; and the 
story of Polykrite and the redemption of the Naxians by 
her agency”. 

To the dialogues there are several allusions, two separate 
ones to the Eudemus; the former in the life of Dion’, 
the latter and more important one in the Consolatio 
ad Apollonium‘; this second passage is so important in its 
bearing on several points of Aristotelian criticism that, 
notwithstanding its length, it is worth transcribing in its 
entirety: Todro 8¢, dyolv ’ApiororéAns, kal tov Sernvov ovd- 
Anpbevta ro Mida arodyjvacba.  BéAriov 8 adrds tas Tod 
pirocdpov dA€£ers Tapabécbar. Pyol 8 ev ro Evdjue émvypa- 
pomeve wept Woxis tauri? Aidmep & Kpdriocte TdvTwv Kal pa- 
kapiorate, kal mpos T® paxapiovs kal eddaluovas civat Tods 
TereAeuTyKdTas voptew, Kal TO WetoacOal Tt Kar’ adtdy Kai TO 
Praognpety ody Sctov, ws Kara BedrTidvwy, HyotpeBa, Kal KpeiT- 
Tovey oy yeyovdTwv' Kal Tadd’ obtws dpyaia Kal Tadatd diatedet 
vevopiopeva Tap’ Huiv, dote TO Tapdmay ovdels oldey ore Tot 
Xpdvov tHy apxiyv otte Tov OévTa mpGrov, ddAAd TOv ametpoy 
aidva tvyxdvovor bid TéAovs otTw vevouropeva. mpds be Sy 
rovrots, did oTdparos ev Tols avOpdmots Spas, ws ex TOAAGY éTOV 
€x madatod ypévov mepipepera Opvdovpevov. th todr’; ey. 
Kakeivos bmoAaBav, ‘as Apa py ylyverOar pev, Epnv, Apiorov 
mavrwv, TO Sé TeOvdvar Tod Civ éotl Kpeitrov. Kal modAots otra 
mapa Tod Saiysoviov pewaptipynta. TodTo pev exelvw TO Mida 
A€yover SyTov pera THY Onpay ws ~LaBe Tov Dernvdy, dvepwrGvre 
kal muvOavopeve, tl moré eat TO BEATLOY Tols avOperoLs, Kal Ti Td 
mdvrwy aiperdtarov, TO wey mpSTov, ovdey eOédew elmeivy GAG 
cwwmay appytws. eed) 5€ ToTE pALs TacaY pnxaviy pynxavd- 
pevos mpoonydyeto Pbéygacdai tu pds adrdv, otras dvayxacd- 


1 Nikias, ii. ? De Virtutibus Mulierum, xvii. 254 ¢. 
3 Dion, xxii. * Consolatio, xxvii. 115 4, 
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pevos elmeiv, Aaluovos émimdvov cal tixns xademhs épjuepov 
onépua, TL pe BidlecOe A€yew & dyiv dpecov pH yvGvar; per’ 
ayvolas yap Tév olkelwy KaxGv dduTratos 6 Bios. avOpdrors be 
mapray ovk éott ylverOar Td TdvTwy dpiotov, ovds peTracxely 
Tijs TOD BeAtiorov Picews. Apiotov yap maou kal mdoais TO jr} 
ylvecOan, TO pévTor peta TOOTO Kal TO TP@TOV Tov GhAwy avvaTer, 
devrepdy B€, TO yevouevous atobavety ws TayLoTA.” 

Now Rose assumes that in this and other passages in 
the same dialogue the chief speaker is Plato. It seems to 
me that there is nothing in this or in any other passage 
which should make us reject the express testimony of Cicero 
that Aristotle makes himself the chief interlocutor. Of 
more weight seems to me an objection which might be 
raised, that there is a pessimism about the whole passage 
which is diametrically opposed to the practical optimism 
of Aristotle; but even this objection does not seem to me 
final; the writer, it is true, is not our Aristotle, but he is a 
dignified, gracious, and worthy thinker out of whom our 
Aristotle might easily have developed. We certainly 
should not have assumed on internal evidence that the 
dialogue was Aristotelian; but there is nothing in this 
internal evidence to make us reject definite external evi- 
dence. But after all the style is the most important thing 
about the whole passage; and does it not merit all, and 
more than all, the encomia of Cicero? The ‘golden river’ 
is now no longer a strange bit of hyperbole, but a literal 
truth. If many such passages as this were to be found 
in the dialogues attributed to Aristotle, we need no longer 
wonder that Cicero should have taken him as his model. 

One point as to this matter of style is to be particularly 
noticed—the absolute absence of hiatus—the only apparent 
exception being the & tiv, which of course is merely 
apparent. Valentine Rose indeed, following Usteri, has 
produced another and very hideous hiatus by reading 
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éon dptocrov4 for the perfectly explainable and under the 
circumstances absolutely necessary épyv dpiotov of the 
vulgate text and presumably of the MSS. The absence 
of hiatus in this passage is the more noticeable in that 
Plutarch, who most frequently himself avoids it, does not 
do so in this article; in fact the sentences which imme- 
diately precede the quotation contain an unusual number 
of peculiarly hideous infractions of the rule. Had this 
passage been found in one of the hiatus-less articles of 
Plutarch, it might be said that he himself had doctored 
his author to make him fit the rules of his own taste. 
But if, as Wyttenbach? probably conjectures, this dis- 
course was written in Plutarch’s youth, before he had 
formed a definite style or adopted the rule of the avoided 
hiatus, then we have the stronger proof that this quotation 
is taken straight from his authority without any alterations 
or emendations. The argument to be drawn from the 
absence of hiatus in works attributed to Aristotle J must 
reserve for the chapter on the Aristotelian Politics, where I 
shall have the opportunity of treating all these passages 
together *, 

Another smal! passage which may come from a dialogue 
is that in the De Cupiditate Divitiarum, od 8 odk axovess, 
gjoopev, ’Apiororédous Aéyovtos, Stu of pev ov xpdvTat [Tots 
Xpypacw]| of 8& mapaxpovra*. But it may only be a free 
allusion to the doctrine of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

On the other hand, the advice said to have been given 
by Aristotle to Alexander to deal with the Greeks as their 
leader and with the barbarians as their master must come, 
if from any definite treatise, from the dialogue or Adyos, 
Tlepi Baowdetas®; for I am inclined to agree with Hirzel in 

1 Rose, fr. 40 in Aristot. ed. Berl. p. 1481. 44, and note. 


? Prolegomena to the Consolatio. 3 Cf. chap. viii, pp. 164 sqq. 
* De Cupiditate Divitiarum, viii. 527@. 5 De Fortitudine Alexandri, vi. 329. 
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his modification of the theory of Bernays, and to hold that 
in the first list are included, not only dialogues proper, but 
set discourses with dialogical prefaces’. It is, however, 
quite possible that this advice may be merely a tradition 
as to some oral advice of Aristotle to Alexander extracted 
from one of the many worthless lives of the philosopher. 

The statement of the effect of oil in calming the sea and 
the explanation of that effect looks as if it came from a 
lost passage of the Problemata. It is a curious anticipation 
of an hypothesis, now at last about to be put to a practical 
test, which through the intervening score of centuries has 
only been kept alive as a proverb. 

Another passage which seems also to belong to the 
Problemata, though not to be found in our remaining books, 
is alluded to in the De Facie in Orbe Lunae?, ’ApicroréAns 
d@ 6 madatds alrlay Tod TAcovdkis THY TEAHYNY exAelmoveay 7} TOV 
HAvov kabopacbat, mpos &AAats Tiot Kal Tavryny dmodidwouw" FALov 
yap éxArclrew oedjyns avtippdée. oeAjvyy de [cetera desunt]. 
Now Aristotle takes great interest in the question of 
eclipses and their causes, and the phraseology of this 
passage is distinctly Aristotelian; but no one of the 
several passages in which he talks about eclipses at all 
answers to this maimed quotation?, 

I omit of set purpose a reference to the Physics in the 
Pseudo-Plutarchian De Placitis Philosophorum 4, 

As to history or pretended history, Plutarch, in addition 
to his grand story of the plots of Aristotle against the life 
of Alexander, gives us the following items ; that Aristotle 
induced Philip to restore Stageira®; that the seats and 
shady retreats of Aristotle and Alexander his pupil were 


1 Cf. ante, p. 7. 2 xix. 932. 

5 Aristotle on eclipses, Problemata, xv. 11. 912 6, and xxvi. 18. 942@; An. 
Post. i. 31. 1. 87 4. 40; ii, 2. 3,904.16; ii. 12.1, 95a. 14, 

* i, 3. 38. 8784. 5 Alexander, vii. 
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still to be seen at Pella!; that Diogenes reproached Aris- 
totle for his dependence on Philip*; that Aristotle 
stammered*; that Theocritus of Chios wrote a sarcastic 
epigram, girding at Aristotle for preferring the court of 
Pella to the groves of the Academy‘; all of which state- 
ments are perfectly possible but by no means to be 
believed, at all events on the authority of Plutarch. 

If with Plutarch we come forth from darkness to 
glimmering dawn in the history of the Aristotelian 
treatises, with Galen we break out into full day-light. 
That most estimable physician and commentator loved and 
honoured Plato and Aristotle with a reverence but little 
short of that which he paid to his own master Hippocrates, 

Whenever Galen quotes Aristotle—and his quotations 
are very numerous,—his text is practically the same as 
ours, though he includes in his Aristotelian canon several 
works which are altogether lost to us. But the list of 
works which Galen quotes and which still remain to us is 
sufficiently copious. Amongst these naturally those which 
bear upon the history and parts of animals most attracted 
the attention of a scientific surgeon. Thus we have a 
very large number of quotations of the History of Animals 
and the treatise on the Parts of Animals®, Next in order 
to these come the physical works in the proper sense, the 
Physics, the De Caelo, the Iep) yevéoews xat POopas, and the 
Meteorologica °. 

The Problemata are often quoted, chiefly, as we might 
expect, as to matters which bear upon surgery and natural 
history”. 

1 Alexander, vii. ? De Exilio, xii. 604 @. 

2 De Audiendis poetis viii. rv ’ApiororéAous TpavAdryta. 

* De Exilio, x. 603 ¢. 

5 Ed. Kuhn, vi. 781, xix. 321, iv. 791, v. 347, vi. 647, etc. 


© Ib. i. 448, i. 487, i. 489, viii. 687, xix. 273, xix. 275, ii. 8. 
7 Tb. iv. 791, 792, xvii. 29, etc. 
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The De Anima is quoted two or three times 1, 

The first of these passages contains a reference also to 
the book De Sensu et Sensibili. As to this book Galen 
makes the remark, émvypdderau 8& rodro... wep alcOjoews 
kal alcOyrnptwy, a fact the bearing of which we shall see later 
on*. There are a few references to the logical works, but with 
these we know well that Galen was fully acquainted, since 
he himself had written commentaries on the Ilept épunvelas 
and on the two books of the Prior Analytics * ; he quotes 
also the former book in a passage which, if it is to be taken 
in its accurate sense, would seem to show that he had a 
good deal more of the Aristotelian works than he names, 
Tlept 8& rijs alc Onrijs [Kivjoews tijs dpryplas], ered) kal radryy 
Eno. THY TpocOjKyy agiodor moretoOat, Td ToAAGKIS elpncvoy 
tr "Apiotorédovs agiov eleiv. exetvos yap 6 dvyp avrdpxws 
evlore dieA Ody, Th mpoctibévar Gyot dety aire 1a Tas copioTikds 
évoxdnjoers &Ewbev Ado 76 doxodv Exdorore cumpéepe TG Adyo4. 

Now the expression soguorixal évoyAnoes only occurs 
once in our present Aristotelian treatises®, so that if 
Galen finds it in Aristotle sometimes, or often, it must be 
in works which are now lost to us. Possibly, however, 
Galen for once deserts his usual accuracy, and means only 
that warnings of this kind often occur in Aristotle, which 
is undoubtedly true. Galen also quotes the Topics °, but 
I think not the Categories ; perhaps therefore he was in- 
duced by the doubt of Andronicus to treat these as 
spurious ; the argument, however, is not a strong one since, 
as I have said, the quotations from the logical works are 
few. 

But Galen is not a mere reproducer of passages quoted 
from Aristotle’s works; he sometimes combines passages 


1 ii, 871, xix. 355. If the treatise of tazpixol be really genuine. 
* Cf. chap. v, passim. 3 xix. 41, 42. 4 viii. 725. 
5 De Interpretatione, vi, p. 17 4, 36. 6 viii. 579. 
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and slightly varies them, so as to bring out more fully the 
sense of his author ; a very noticeable instance of this is in 
the passage where he deals with the regular hierarchy of 
the animal and vegetable kingdom. He writes as follows: 
7AAAG yap kal wept TovTwy Aptotoréder Kad@s eipyrar Ta 7 ddr 
kat dr. xara Bpayd tév dutdv h dois amoxwpotdca Erepov 
érépov (ov épydterar TeAewrepov, Ews mpds TO TavTwY adixnTaL 
tehedrarov [tov dvOpwmor' (iii. 328). The two passages to 
which Galen seems here to refer occur, the one in the 
History of Animals, viii. 1. p. 5885. 4:—otrw 8 ék rév 
ayrixov eis Ta (Oa peraBatver Kara pixpdv 7 tows, Gore TH 
ovvexeig AavOdvew Td peOdpioy airdv cal Td pécoy ToTEpwy 
early’ pera yap To TéY ayptywv yévos Td TaY HuTGy TpdTdv EoTLv. 
Kal TovTwy erepoy mpds ETepoy diapeper TO pGAdAov Soxety peré- 
xew Cwis, ddov 5& Td yévos mpds pev TaAAG oédpyaTa atverar 
axeddv aomep Euvxor, mpds S€ TO TEY COwv dyoyov, the other 
in the De Partibus Animalium, iv. 5. p. 681a@. 12:— yap 
gvows petaBalver cvvexGs and tdv apiywy eis Ta (Ga did TOY 
(dvTwv pey odk dvray S& Cdwu, otras date doxely mauTay piKpov 
diaépery Oarépov Odrepov TS obveyyus GAAHAoLS. 

Of the books now lost to us, the most important are TTepi 
Bddtwyv Kal dépwv cal ténwv!; the book [ept vécwy or vooy- 
parwy * (unless indeed we are to refer the words of Galen 
to the farpixa f. of the list of Diogenes) ; there is a possible 
allusion to an Aristotelian book on Anatomy, but it is not 
acertain one®. As to the second of these three treatises, 
Galen informs us that Aristotle in his treatment of diseases 
followed Hippocrates, which statement, coming from a man 
who had before him an enormous amount of evidence 
which is now lost to us, would in itself be a_ sufficient 
answer to the assertion of Rose, that Aristotle is ignorant 
of the works imputed to Hippocrates, even were it not 
the fact (as Littré has shown that it is) that both Plato 


+ iv. 798. ? ii. go. 3 xv. 298. 
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and Aristotle actually quote the works of Hippocrates, 
Perhaps the most important statement which Galen makes 
with regard to Aristotle is that the four books of the 
Analytics are only named by of viv by that title; that 
Aristotle himself refers to the Prior Analytics as the books 
about Syllogisms and to the Posterior Analytics as the 
books on Proof; both these facts we know to be true as 
far as the existence of references under these names is 
concerned ; but our Aristotle has a far larger number of 
passages in which the reference is made directly to the 
Analytics 4. 

An interesting passage in Galen tells us of the fate 
which even in his lifetime had befallen his own books; 
people apparently were anxious to get copies of anything 
which bore his name, and not very scrupulous booksellers 
sold to a too confiding public works which were entirely 
spurious or which contained an imperfect version of his 
doctrine? ; if this could happen during a man’s own life- 
time and at a period when criticism was fully awake, how 
much more widely extended must necessarily have been 
the corruption of books which, like Aristotle’s, were 
never finished in a literary form and which had passed 
through so many vicissitudes. 

From Galen to Athenaeus is a falling back from light 
into darkness, but here it is the man and not the period 
which is at fault ; Athenaeus quotes Aristotle often enough, 
though the great majority of his quotations come from 
a single book, the History of Animals, But here we 
have a curious fact to notice. A very large proportion of 
these quotations come from a book which Athenaeus calls Té 
néuntov tept Cgwv poptwy, or sometimes merely To zept (dor. 
Now our treatise De Partibus Animalium contains no fifth 


1 Cf. later, chap. v, pp. 109 sqq. ® xix. 8 sqq. 
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book, and the book which Athenaeus so constantly cites is 
identical with our fifth book of the History of Animals. 

Quite consistently with this he cites what is now our 
ninth book of the History of Animals as the eighth book 
(387); this ninth book of the History of Animals he 
sometimes cites by this name and sometimes by that 
of To rept Cdwv fOwv (282¢, 307¢). It should be noted 
that there are one or two passages quoted by Athenaeus as 
coming from the fifth book Hep) popiwy which do not occur 
in our fifth book of the History of Animals, notably 294 a2 
and 329a, but these seem to be merely passages that have 
dropped out, as we should naturally expect that some 
would do from the nature of the subject. Cp. ante, pp. 5 
et 44. We should notice that Galen never refers to this 
doubtful book. The conclusion seems to be that in the 
time of Athenaeus and perhaps up to his time this book was, 
in some or all the MSS., attached to the end of our four 
books De Partibus Animalium ; though it certainly more 
naturally and properly belongs to the History of Animals, 
and, therefore, was very wisely moved to its present posi- 
tion. Another peculiarity of Athenaeus is that his quota- 
tions from a book which he calls Hepi ¢wixév are almost 
always to be referred to parallel passages in the History 
of Animals; thus, for instance, the notice in Athenaeus 
330a,6 has its exact parallel in the passage quoted by 
Athenaeus himself from the History of Animals v. 5. 540 8. 

1 Athenaeus, 312 c, d=Hist. of Animals, v. 10, p. 543.19, etc. Ath. 63 = 
H.A. v.12, p. 5444. 23. Ath. 394@=H. A. v. 13, p. 544. 1, etc. Ath. 886= 
H. A. v. 15, p. 5474. 2, etc. Ath. 1o5c=H. A. v. 7, p. 5414.19, 20. Ath. 
286c=H. A. v. 5, p. 5400. 6-19. Ath. 304¢=H.A. p. 543a. 20, etc. Ath. 
gloe=H. A. v. 10, p. 5434. Ath. 315@=H. A. v. 10, p. 5434. 1,2. Ath, 
319 d=H.A.v.it. p. 5436.11. Ath. 321e¢=H. A.v.8, p.543a.8. Ath. 320/= 
H. A. v. 26, p. 5554. 23 and H. A. v.11, p. 5436.5. Ath. 323¢=H. A.v.6, 
p. 6416, 12-15. Ath. 317d=H. A. v. 9, p. 543@. 5-8. Ath. 328/=H.A. v. 9, 
543a. 5. Ath. 317d=H.A. v.12, p. 5444. 6-14. Ath, 326c=H. A. v 18, 
5506.13, 14, Ath. 303d=H. A. v. 11, 5434. 11. 
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6-19 ; so too the passages 305 d, 313 d, 315 ¢, have all their 
parallels in our present books of the History of Animals; 
but in all cases something is added which does not exist in 
these books, so that we should be led to imagine that the 
Cid known to Athenaeus, which are also mentioned by 
other authors, were something like a second text of what 
we know as the History of Animals standing in the same 
relation to it as the Eudemian Ethics do to the Nicoma- 
chean, or perhaps more exactly as Books B,T, E, etc. of 
the Metaphysics stand to M and N. 

Athenaeus has further an allusion to the Nicomachean 
Ethics (Ath. 673 e, f) but no quotation from it, and one or 
two silly storfes about Aristotle. 

Plotinus shows throughout his phraseology his. Aristo- 
telian knowledge, but once and once only does he actually 
quote from any Aristotelian work; in the first Ennead 
and the fourth book he is discussing the question of 
happiness and the Peripatetic theory that external goods 
are, to some extent at least, necessary for happiness. 
There, in one and the same page, he alludes first to the 
doctrine that a man cannot be happy if he meet with 
misfortunes like those of Priam; to the theory that plea- 
sure is needwise combined with a happy life, and to the 
Aristotelian use of the word omovdaios'; the whole of this 
book is completely filled with Aristotelian expressions and 
criticisms of doctrines and phrases which occur in the 
Nicomachean Ethics; but there is nothing sufficiently 
definite to enable us to establish with certainty any facts 
as to the state of the text. 

When we turn to Sextus, the sceptical physician, we 
find very little real knowledge which we cannot glean 
from earlier writers, and that little seems to be most of 


1 Enn. I, bk. 4, ch. §, p. 32, ed. Basil. 1580 ; Vol. II, p. 308, ed. Kirchhoff. 
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it second or third-hand. There are one or two references 
to the Rhetoric’ and to the Physics ?, also a more definite 
reference to the Aristotelian theory of time*; but this 
very reference, although correct, tends to show us that the 
information of Sextus Empiricus was not first-hand, for 
further on in the same book he tells us that Strato, or, as 
other people think, Aristotle, defines time as ‘the measure 
of motion and rest*?’ In the earlier passage he had told 
us that Aristotle defined time as ‘the number of that 
which is in succession or motion ;’ and that Strato had 
corrected this definition by adding rest to motion, on the 
ground that things in rest were as much in time as things 
in motion. He does not seem to see any contradiction 
between these two statements, or at least any reason for 
deciding that Aristotle held one opinion more than the 
other. 

The fact seems to be that he is merely quoting from 
commonplace books or collections of extracts. A still 
more striking instance of his real ignorance of Aristotle 
occurs in the passage where he informs us that Aristotle 
identified health and 76 éya@év, a mistake which could not 
have been made by anyone who had really read Aristotle®. 
Perhaps the most important of the citations of Sextus is 
that allusion to the Categories where he explains Aris- 
totle’s doctrine of the six forms of motion: ‘O pév ’Apioto- 
rédns && eld Ths Kiwhoews erkeyev trdpyew* Gv TO pep Te 
civat TomuKyy peTaBaoww’ Td de peraBorny’ TO Se yeveow* 7d dé 
pOopdy rd 8& adbfnow 1d dF pelwow® This quotation is 
the more important since not only does it refer to the 
disputed book, the Categories, but to the most disputed 


1 Sext. Emp. Adv. Math. ii. 61 =Rhet. i. 2. 1, 1355 3. 26. 

2 Ady. Math. x. 31 and x. 33. 

2 Adv. Math. x. 176. Cf. Phys. iv. 13, p. 2224. 1. 30, etc. 

* Adv. Math. x, 228. 5 Ady. Math. xi. 77. ® Adv. Math. x. 37. 
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portions of that book, the Postpredicaments. Unfortu- 
nately there is no trace of any scientific knowledge of the 
text of Aristotle in the writings of Sextus; and since we 
know that the Categories, or rather the two versions of 
them, were already in existence in the library of Alex- 
andria, we cannot be at all certain that Sextus is not 
here quoting from some author who wrote before the 
authenticity of the Categories had been called in question 
by Andronicus. 

Another perfectly definite quotation refers to the Aristo- 
telian Meteorologica, and gives the story of a person who 
always saw the figure of a man preceding him!; the only 
difference being that Sextus gives the country of the man, 
which Aristotle, in our version at least, omits. There is a 
story that Empedocles first started the art of rhetoric, and 
that Zeno was the first dialectician, which is attributed by 
Sextus to Aristotle, which by the aid of a parallel passage 
in Diogenes Laertius we are enabled to assign to the 
Aristotelian or pseudo-Aristotelian dialogue ‘ Sophistes *.’ 

There is also a long passage, apparently from some ma- 
thematical work of Aristotle, explanatory of the notions of 
length without breadth, etc., where the explanation given is 
sufficiently in accordance with Aristotle’s general doctrine 
as to ddalpeots®, Lastly, there is a curious passage in 
which Aristotle is made to say that Parmenides and 
Melissus are rebels against nature*. Now it is noticeable 
that this expression does not occur in Aristotle, but does 
occur in the Theaetetus of Plato: it is, of course, con- 
ceivable that Aristotle may somewhere have quoted Plato ; 
but the chances seem greater that Sextus, or his authority, 
is confusing the two authors, The doctrine is of course 

1 Pyr. Hypot. i. 84. Cf. Arist. Meteor. iii. 4, p. 373 4. 3-10. 


2 Ady. Math. vii.6. Cf. Diog. Laert. viii. 57. 
3 Adv, Math. iii. 57-59. * Adv. Math. a, 46. 
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quite in accordance with that of Aristotle! There is one 
curious and important reference to the Aristotelian Meta- 
physics? ; here Sextus quotes Aristotle as his authority 
that Hermotimus of Clazomenae and Parmenides of Elea, 
and, long before them, Hesiod, had some notion of a final 
cause, and this statement is to be found in the first book 
of the Metaphysics®. But Sextus does not here mention 
the name of the treatise, and if, as is most probable, the 
first book of the Metaphysics appeared originally in some 
other form, for instance as a portion of the dialogue Ilept 
gpirdocopias, we cannot be sure whether Sextus or his 
authority had it before him in its first or in its second 
combination. One thing at least we may say with almost 
certainty of Sextus, that he had no first-hand knowledge of 
the Aristotelian logical works; his only notion of the 
Syllogism is of the Stoic hypothetical form, and there 
is no trace in any of his logical writings of Aristo- 
telian influence ; from which we may the more certainly 
conclude that the quotation from the Categories already 
referred to is not first-hand. Sextus is in fact an authority 
of the most variable value. For writers of distinctly 
sceptical tendencies he had great sympathy and interest, 
and accordingly he has preserved for us most valuable 
epitomes of the arguments of Protagoras and Gorgias, 
and again of those of the new Academy ; but all other 
writers, with the exception of course of his own master 
Pyrrho, he is content to take from any epitome which lies 
near to hand. Even as to the Stoics and Epicureans, 
schools which were in full vigour in his own day, he is 
most vague and unsatisfactory ; as to Aristotle or Plato, 
except by accident, he is a witness of no value whatever. 
We come lastly to Diogenes Laertius, an author whose 
information on the subject of Aristotle has given rise to 
1 Arist. Phys, i.2-3.1840. ? Adv, Math.ix.7, 3 Metaph.i.3, 4,p.9846, ll. 19-31. 
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more controversy than that of all his predecessors. The 
crucial question with regard to Diogenes is naturally that 
of the origin and authenticity of his list of the works of 
Aristotle ; that this list is extracted from Favorinus may 
be said to be agreed upon by all critics ; that Favorinus 
copied the afvaxes of Andronicus is an opinion pretty 
generally accepted, and has in its favour the consensus of 
two such generally opposed scholars as Bernays and Rose, 
beside a host of other writers; nevertheless I hold that it 
is proveably mistaken. 

Let us look first at the external evidence ; we find that 
from the time of Cicero onwards the disciples and suc- 
cessors of Tyrannion and Andronicus are fairly uniform 
in their list of books. These books coincide fairly well 
with our present list, with the exception of certain ad- 
ditional books now lost to us. The most important of these 
are a certain number of the Dialogues or Adyo. [assum- 
ing that these are not quite identical] ; that Iepi dcacooduns, 
the largest apparently of this class of works attributed 
to Aristotle, the dialogue Tept gidocoglas, the Eudemus, 
the Nerinthus or Korinthius, the Sophista, the Gryllus, 
the Protreptikus, the Iep! BaovAefas, and perhaps one or two 
more. Besides these we have works on mathematics, and 
on climate and its influence [Tlept dddrwv xat dépwr kal 
témwv| alluded to by Galen (iv. 798), and from which we 
seem to have another extract in the passage where he 
says that food and climate have enormous effects on 
cattle so as to change the nature of their flesh and their 
other sensible qualities (Galen vii. 729). As to the medical 
work of Aristotle mentioned more than once by Galen, it 
is in the first place not to be confounded with the iarpixy 
cvvaywyy really composed by the Peripatetic Menon, 
and falsely attributed to Aristotle (Galen xiv. 615 sqq., et 
xv. 25-26); and on the other hand I think it is not likely 
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to be identical with the larpixé which occur in Diogenes’ 
list, since Galen seems to talk of the book as if it were 
rather a scientific discussion of the facts and symptoms of 
disease than a practical treatise on therapeutics (Galen ii. 
go). Against this we might perhaps put the story of 
Plutarch, that Aristotle taught Alexander not only philo- 
sophy and science, but also practical medicine; but the 
very words of the allusion show that Plutarch is proceed- 
ing on vague guesswork, and is not referring to any given 
book, In fact, I think we may safely assume that that 
entertaining littérateur has no first-hand knowledge of any 
books of Aristotle except the Dialogues. 

When we turn to the list of Diogenes, we find that, with 
the exception of the Dialogues, there is hardly a work 
which we can certainly identify as belonging to our 
present collection. ToAitixjs axpodcews, @s  Ocoppdorov, in 
eight books, may very probably be our Politics. The 
latter words seem to suggest that there was some doubt 
in the minds of the compilers of the list as to whether this 
work should be attributed to Aristotle or to Theophrastus. 
Now we find in the list of the works of Theophrastus a 
treatise called TModrrixév, in six books, and this will really 
exactly accord with the eight of the Aristotelian work, if 
we take into account (what we shall prove later on) that 
two books of the Politics, whether they be Aristotelian or 
no, belong at least to a different recension, and therefore 
might easily be annexed to the Aristotelian Politics in 
one manuscript and omitted in another*. We have almost 
certainly also the History of Animals with his Tept (dwv 
in nine books (omitting of course book 5) and the spurious 


1 Aowel BE por wal 7d qidsarpeiy ’AdcEdvipw mpoorpipacbar paddAov érépwv 
"ApiaroréAns: ob yap povov Thy Oewplay Hyydmnoey, GAAA Kal vooodaw éBonde Tois 
gidos, nal ovvératte Oepamelas tivds Kal diairas, ds ée r&v émorodGy daBeiv 
éorw.—Plutarch, Alexander, viii. 

2 Cf, chap. viii, pp. 168-169. 
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Tlept g@urdv. The works ’Avadvurixév torépwv peyddor, in 
two books, may be our Posterior Analytics, and ZvdAdo- 
ytopav a. B. is very likely to represent our Prior Analytics; 
but the identification of the Me@odud with the Topics 
seems an absolutely mistaken one, or at least one for 
which there is no proof whatsoever!. The very number 
of books (eight) which seems at first in favour of the 
identification is in fact a strong argument against it, for the 
number of books of the Topics, including the Sophistici 
Elenchi, which up to a very much later period than the 
time-of Favorinus belonged to that collection, was nine 
and not eight. There are besides these treatises the names 
of several of the works which we now possess. But the 
books referred to cannot be the same, since the number 
of books is entirely out of accordance with those which 
we now find, and we cannot doubt that, from the time of 
Andronicus at least and probably before it, the number 
of books in each treatise was finally settled ?. 

The notice of the Categories, De Interpretatione, and 
the Politeae, seems to be put in as an appendix with the 
Letters and the Poems, possibly because Favorinus or 
Diogenes himself had heard that there was some dispute 
as to their authenticity. It is quite possible that a but 
half-educated book-maker may have been aware of this 
discussion, which was sufficiently notorious, and yet may 
have inserted into his list a number of works which never 
came under discussion at all, simply because they never 
were included within the critical canon. People now-a- 
days talk glibly enough about Merv and its distance from 
the Indian frontier, who would find it hard to say in what 
country Merv lies or to give a list of half-a-dozen of the 
most important towns of Central Asia. 

But besides and beyond these few and doubtful works of 

1 Cf. chap. v, pp. 115 sqq. * Cf. Cicero, De Oratore, ii. 38. 160. 
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the Aristotle known to all the disciples of the Andronican 
tradition, we have an enormous hotchpotch of titles 
arranged, with the exception perhaps of the Dialogues, in 
no conceivable or intelligible order. 

If Andronicus did indeed arrange a critical list of the 
authentic writings of Aristotle, on which point, in face of 
the definite evidence of Porphyry, there should be no 
shade of doubt, the list which remains to us in Diogenes, 
putting aside the question of its enormous omissions, can- 
not be that of Andronicus. For what says Porphyry? That 
‘Andronicus arranged the separate works of Aristotle and of 
Theophrastus into sequent treatises, tpayparetar, collecting 
the cognate questions into the same volume’ (Plotinus I, 
p. 39, ed. Kirchhoff). Now, if we look at the list as we 
have it in Diogenes, putting aside the Dialogues which, as 
Bernays shows, come first, not by reason of their matter, 
but of their style, we have first a treatise, Ilep! rdyaod, 
presumably metaphysical ; then one on the Laws of Plato; 
thirdly, apparently notes or quotations from the Platonic 
Republic. These three may possibly be connected as 
being all critical studies of Plato. Then follow, an 
economic work; a work on friendship; one on bodily 
affections ; one on sciences ; then four or five logical works, 
followed by an ethical one ; another logical work ; a work 
Tlepi rév ToAAaY Os Aeyouevwy (metaphysical or lexicographic); 
a work on anger; another ethical work; one on first 
elements ; one on science; one on first principles; two 
apparently logical works; one on question and answer; 
one on motion ; several logical works ; one ethical (Mept rod 
BeAriovos); one metaphysical (Ilept rijs id€as,) then more 
logical. So it is throughout the whole list. There is 
neither order nor arrangement, except sometimes for small 
groups, in the very middle of which is often inserted 
a treatise which belongs to an entirely different branch of 
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enquiry. Treating the matter with reference merely to what 
we know of the Aristotelian work of Andronicus and his 
successors, we arrive only at the negative conclusion, that 
the lists are not those of Andronicus, and bear no relation 
to them ; unless indeed we are to conceive that Diogenes or 
Favorinus cut these lists into small pieces and shuffled them. 

But we need not go further than Diogenes himself 
to establish that these lists stand in no relation to the 
Aristotelian knowledge of the day. In the rest of his 
work Diogenes cites Aristotle pretty frequently; and 
that Aristotle is not the Aristotle of the lists, but the 
Aristotle of Diogenes’ own immediate predecessors and 
contemporaries. Thus we have an apparent allusion to the 
Tlept Woyfis in the account of Thales?, and a direct quota- 
tion from the same in the account of the Aristotelian 
doctrine, following immediately after the enigmatical list *. 
It is noticeable that the account of the doctrines of 
Aristotle given throughout this chapter is based on the 
contemporary Aristotle, and is full of references to exist- 
ing works which do not occur in the lists. Just before the 
list there is an allusion to the doctrine that.a man can- 
not have many friends, which is stated by Diogenes to be 
taken from the seventh book of the Ethics. This seems to 
refer to our ninth book of the Nicomachean Ethics, 
chapter 10, where the question whether it is possible to 
have many friends is discussed at.considerable length ; but 
on no hypothesis, that I know of, can the books in the 
Nicomachean treatise be reduced by two, and by two 
only, unless we adopt Fritzsche’s doctrine, that of the 
three disputed books the fifth book only is Aristotelian, 
and hold further that the sixth and seventh had not been 
inserted as late as the time of Diogenes, who seems here 


1 Diog. Laert. i. 24=Mept puyijs i. 2. goa. 19 et i. 5, 4112. 8. 
* Diog. Laert. v. 33 =Mepi puxfjs ii. 1. 412 a. 19, 
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for once to be quoting first-hand; a more simple and 
probable hypothesis is to imagine merely some scribe’s 
miswriting of €8ddum for évdrw. If the quotation from 
Didymus, alluded to already, is really from an author of 
the time of Nero, it would settle the question, as to the 
much earlier existence of our present order; but that 
quotation, as we have already seen, is not beyond doubt. 
We get, further, citations of a book Iept ounrexfjs, which 
may possibly be a continuation of our Poetics; a book Hep! 
maidelas, which certainly is not any book known to us, and 
which, on the other hand, is, it must be admitted, in the 
list of Diogenes ; one from the dialogue, Mept ¢iAocopias, 
which is also in the list, but, as we have already shown, 
is well-known to all the ancient world. Of a large 
number of nameless quotations, some may refer to the 
Dialogues 1, others are absolutely untraceable”, and several 
have distinct reference to works which we now possess °. 
Lastly, there are several references to works which we 
neither possess nor can find in the list; as the treatise on 
Magic‘, a treatise on Beans®,and a treatise on Education®. 

It must be admitted that some of the names in the list of 
Diogenes are to be found as references in the Aristotelian 
works ; as, for instance, the Avaipéoers is referred to in the 
treatise Ilept yevéoews kal POopas’; the éxAoyy dvaropnéy, or 
dvatouat simply, are referred to constantly in the physio- 
logical works 8, the tarpuxé may possibly be the same as 
the ep! vécov kal tyretas, the most definite citation of which 
calls it at rév vécwy dpyai®, a title more in accordance with 
the notice of Galen, though it is alluded to as a work to 
be performed and under the former name in the doubtful 


1 id. 55; ili. 37. 2 i. 99; ii. 26; ii. 453 vill. 52; viii. 63, etc. 
5 i, 243 Vv. 293 viii. 19, etc. fir 
5 viii. 34. * ix, 53. 7 ii. 3. p. 3304, 16. 


5 Hist. Anim. iii. 1. 5094, 22 et passim. ® De Part. Anim. ii. 7. 653a. 8. 
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treatise De longitudine vitae 1; the Optics are cited in the 
Problems’, but one cannot say with any certainty what 
portion of this treatise is due to Aristotle himself. So, too, 
the réxuns rijs codéxtov cvvaywyr is cited in the Rhetoric *, 
but all these citations, as we shall prove in the next 
chapter, show, not that Aristotle wrote such books, but 
that some editor or editors thought that he did; that 
Andronicus is one of these editors cannot be denied, and 
we shall point out later that at least some of these references 
in the Aristotelian works are due to him. But the con- 
sensus of the writers who follow the tradition of Andro- 
nicus forbids us to think that all, or even many, of these 
works were known to or acknowledged by him. But 
Diogenes himself furnishes us with the most definite proof 
as to the source of the list of Favorinus. Immediately 
before giving his similar list of the works of Theophrastus, 
he quotes Favorinus, and there distinctly tells us that 
Favorinus’ authority is Hermippus*; the point anent which 
Favorinus is cited is, it is true, not the list, but an unim- 
portant matter as to the old age of Theophrastus, But the 
list follows without a break, and, if we are justified in 
assuming that the list also comes from Favorinus, there is 
at least a strong presumption that the authority of 
Favorinus was the same in both places. To Hermippus 
then we look as the prime originator of this strangely 
confused catalogue, first copied by Favorinus, and after 
him by Diogenes, though it is probable that either or both 
of them may have added works to this list; the list, in 
fact, on the very face of it, is not a catalogue raisonné of the 
works of an author, but merely a statement of the MSS. 
which exist in a library. Who can doubt, for instance, 
that Aaipécess Erra Kal déka, SiaiperixGy a, diaiperixdy a, are 


1 1, 4646. 32. * xvi. I. O13 @. 27. 
° Bk. iii. ch. 9. 14104, 2. * Diog. Laert. v. 41. 
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merely different MSS. containing the same writings in more 
or less perfect form? In the same way we have ovAdoytopol 
d, cvAdoyionan a, B, ovddroytotixdy Kal por a, again réxvn 4, 
addy Téxvn G Would a critical editor, as we must suppose 
Andronicus to have been, have inserted all these into his 
list as of undoubtedly Aristotelian authority? We know 
that, as a fact, Andronicus was so critical, that he rejected 
the De interpretatione and parts at least of the Categories. 

It remains for us, then, to conclude that we have got 
here a list of the MSS. as they were found, in early times, 
in the Alexandrian library; and that, too, before the 
forgeries and duplicate versions had grown to such a 
cumbrous bulk as they afterwards attained, owing to the 
misplaced munificence of the Alexandrian kings. For 
instance, we do not find here two versions of the Cate- 
gories, nor forty books of the Analytics, but we are on the 
way to making up this number, which Ammonius tells us 
was afterwards reached!; for including the various works 
on syllogisms, we have altogether fifteen books concerned 
with the subject-matter of our four books of the Analytics. 
Perhaps we have here a catalogue merely of the Aristotelian 
works in one of the several libraries established by the 
Ptolemies; and we shall probably have to add up all the 
MSS. in these libraries in order to make up the enormous 
roll of a thousand books mentioned by David the Armenian?, 
The forgeries of course went on ever accumulating, but 
already in the time of Hermippus there must have been 
a considerable number of them, for, putting aside obvious 
duplicates, we cannot possibly conceive that all the separate 
works attributed to Aristotle in this list should have been 
written by him, in addition to all those which on better 
grounds we attribute to him. Perhaps we shall not 
altogether wrong Theophrastus in suspecting that even 

1 Amm. Ad Cat. 134, ed, Ven. 1545. ? Stahr, Aristotelia, ii. 63. 
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the first book-hunting embassy of Ptolemy son of Lagos’, 
and the consequent voyage of Strato to Egypt *, was not 
altogether fruitless of introducing spurious or doubtful 
Aristotelian works into the newly-founded Alexandrian 
library. The eighty talents which, according to the doubtful 
story of Diogenes, Strato received from Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, had to be paid for in weight of books, if not in 
value thereof. 

Diogenes Laertius brings us to the threshold of the 
Aristotelian scholiasts, whose works have survived to us ; 
he isa contemporary, or almost contemporary, of Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, the greatest of all the Greek scholiasts who 
deal with Aristotle. From this time, then, the text of 
Aristotle is a definite thing, which we can deal with, and 
whose changes, if any, we are in a condition to trace. 
That there were such changes I shall attempt to show in 
a later chapter*. But from this time forward it is not 
impossible to reconstruct the Aristotelian text ; that text 
is commented upon with the greatest care and accuracy; 
all the various readings are preserved, and we have to deal 
with only two difficulties ; the first and worst being the 
entire lack of writings belonging to the great school of 
Greek commentators with regard to certain Aristotelian 
treatises, the other a less frequent and more subtle difficulty, 
the passing over by the commentators of passages which 
presented no difficulties to them because they found only 
one easy reading, which passages have now come down to 
us in a condition impaired by the second flood in which 
Aristotle, as well as all Greek literature, was practically 
submerged, from the seventh to the fourteenth centuries ; 
for the labours of Byzantine commentators tended rather 
to the corruption than to the elucidation of the text; often 
in such cases we can see that Alexander, Themistius, or 

1 Diog. Laert. v. 37. ? Diog. Laert. v. 58. 5 Ch. vi, passim. 
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Ammonius has got a reading entirely different from ours, 
but the attempt to reconstruct that reading is both difficult 
and dangerous. 

The result of our work up to this point has been to 
prove that the works of Aristotle known to the learned 
world in the first two centuries after our era included all, 
or almost all, of our present collection ; that they included 
further, as undoubtedly Aristotelian, certain of the Dia- 
logues, the TToAcre?a, and two or three more treatises, but 
that they did not include the muddled and heterogeneous 
list handed down to us by Diogenes and his copyists. 


CHAPTER V: 
OF TITLES AND REFERENCES. 


No author is so plentifully provided with references and 
cross-references as Aristotle; if we are to believe that all 
these are genuine we must hold that he arranged his works 
on a preconcerted system, so that every one of them should 
stand in its place, and that he carried this scheme in his 
head not only with regard to works already completed but 
also as to works of which he had not as yet written a line. 
We must assume further that the titles of the works were 
already fixed by Aristotle, and that they have not varied 
since. Thus, for instance, in the test passage at the begin- 
ning of the Meteorologica we have first references to three 
physical works which precede, though there the divisions 
are not quite the same as those of our present books ; and 
we have also a more general reference to the physical 
works which are to follow!; on the other hand, besides 
these general references we have at least an equal or per- 
haps greater number of references to these same books 
under other names. Which names, then, if any, rightly 
belong to them? Are we to suppose that Aristotle was 
at once so exact and so inexact as to connect all his 
multifarious works by a system of references and cross- 
references, and at the same time to confuse his reader by 
referring to the same work under two, three, or more 
names? 

On the question of the titles of the treatises we are not 
left entirely to Aristotle; we have already referred to 

1 Meteor, i. 1, pp. 3384. 20-339a. 8. 
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Galen’s statement that the books which we call respectively 
the Prior and Posterior Analytics are cited by Aristotle as 
the books about Syllogism and the books about Proof. 
Now Galen knew these books and also the Topics well, 
and had a sufficiently accurate general acquaintance with 
the remaining Aristotelian works. In Aristotle, as we now 
have him, the reference to the Analytics is sufficiently 
constant, though there are also references to the books 
on Syllogism and those upon Proof: it seems hardly con- 
ceivable that Galen should have told us this story in the 
face of these frequent references to the Analytics, unless 
either he did not find these references in his text, or finding, 
attributed them to some comparatively recent interpolator. 
In the same way we have noticed that the fifth book of the 
History of Animals, as it stands in our collections, is known 
to Athenaeus, and presumably to earlier authorities, as the 
fifth book of the Parts of Animals; further, that the only 
passage which Cicero cites from the Topics is to be found 
in the treatise now called [epi épynvefas. The evidence is in 
fact generally in favour of considerable variation of names 
for some time after the Christian era, and some of the 
names are undoubtedly badly chosen; we shall have reason, 
for instance, later on to think that the term 7@i«dé did not 
originally belong to the whole of the Aristotelian treatise 
or collection of treatises which now pass under that name. 
The same thing is confessedly true of the Physics, An 
earlier nomenclature breaks up this treatise into two parts, 
Ta Tepl Tay dpxev and ra wept tis Kuwhoews. The only book 
which we can prove to have been from an early period 
in the same state and with the same divisions as those 
which we now find, is the Rhetoric. 

As regards references, in some cases at least, there 
is a cross-quotation between two treatises; each cites 
the other ; the most obvious and well-known case of this 
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kind is with the Topics and Analytics ; the Analytics cites 
the Topics four times, the Topics cites the Analytics five, 
if we include, as we should, the SoguoriKoi "EXeyxor amongst 
the books of the Topics. In the same way the Meteoro- 
logica cites the book Tep! alcéjoews', though the passage 
so cited does not exist in our book under that title; but 
the Ilep) alcOjoews refers to Tlept wuxijs ? as mpdrepov, while 
the Ilept woxijs cites the Ilept yevécews? kal POopas, which 
itself must necessarily immediately precede the Meteoro- 
logica, if the first chapter of that work be genuine. The 
references then generally are by no means beyond sus- 
picion, and it becomes our duty to examine more in detail 
the evidence with regard to them, and the facts which may 
be deduced from that evidence. 

Of the cross-citation various explanations have been 
given; the least probable, perhaps, is that which has found 
most supporters, viz. that Aristotle issued more than one 
edition of his works, and that these citations belong to a 
second edition. In favour of the doctrine of a second re- 
cension we have, it is true, the great name of Torstrik‘, 
though he applies this doctrine in a somewhat different 
manner. Trendelenburg® varies between this doctrine and 
that of a repetition of lectures merely, in which the earlier 
lectures were less full than the later. So that in the second 
course books would be inserted which would contain re- 
ferences to works posterior in the order of thought but 
prior in fact, since they had already been given in the first 
course ; while in this second repetition these same works 
would come later, and therefore naturally and properly 
would refer back to what now (in this second course) pre- 
ceded them, the inserted book or books, But in the first 

1 Meteor. i. 3. 341 a. 14. 2 Thept alod. 1. 4365. 14. 


® Hept puyijs, ii. 5. 417. 1, and elsewhere. * Torstrik, De An. Praef. § 2. 
5 Trendelenburg, De Anima prooemium, 114-115. 
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place, as we have already tried to show}, the notion of a 
recension of books by Aristotle, or in fact of any editing of 
the ’Axpoayarixol Adyo. by him, is mistaken. In the second 
place, it is simply inconceivable that any lecturer should 
keep in his head so enormous a course so as to give 
references often to minute points in passages to be found 
in other portions of the course far removed both in thought 
and in order. 

But if this difficulty as to quotations and cross-quotations 
were the only one it might perhaps be got over; as a 
matter of fact it is neither the only one nor the greatest. 
We get in the Aristotelian works three classes at least 
of reference, which cannot be explained on the assumption 
that Aristotle is the author of these references ; first, we 
get references to works which Aristotle can hardly have 
written, and of which there is no trace even as far back 
as the time of Andronicus ; secondly, we have references 
to minute points, in what purport to be future treatises ; 
and thirdly, we get references which involve mistakes or 
changes as to doctrine, fact, or order. First, we have the 
evidence of Cicero that the book Tept @urév, not the book 
which we now possess, but a much earlier treatise, was 
composed by Theophrastus, and his statement here is a 
precise and definite one, not resting upon any inference of 
his own, but evidently due to the teaching of his master, 
whether that master in this matter was Tyrannion or An- 
tiochus. Cicero distinctly opposes Aristotle’s knowledge 
of the animal kingdom to Theophrastus’ knowledge of the 
vegetable kingdom*. The book [lepi ¢ura@v was, in fact, 
variously attributed to Aristotle. and Theophrastus, and 
does not seem to have been one of those frequent works of 
which there were two versions, that of Theophrastus differ- 
ing somewhat from that of Aristotle. On the whole the 

1 Cf. ante, ch. ii, pp. 23 sqq. 2 Cic. De Fin. y. 4. 10. 
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balance of opinion was in favour of Theophrastus; but 
there could have been no doubt at all had the critics of 
the time had before them, as we have, a number of 
references to the books Ilept gutév existing in well- 
known works of Aristotle. A book [epi perddAwv is dis- 
tinctly promised in the Meteorologica1, notwithstanding 
that Brandis in his index? denies that there is any re- 
ference. Neither can I think it likely that the reference 
Meteorologica, book iv’, can be, as Brandis thinks, to the 
end of the third book+, for in the end of this very chapter 
Aristotle promises to treat the whole subject of minerals 
specially elsewhere, and according to this view of 
Brandis the only place in which he again refers to the 
subject of minerals contains merely a reference back to 
this same chapter. 

The @codéxreva, another work which, notwithstanding the 
doubts of Heitz and the somewhat strained interpretation of 
Rose, is certainly referred to in the Rhetoric® as an Aristo- 
telian work, occurs also, we may notice, in the list of Dio- 
genes; that is, according to our interpretation, was amongst 
the works attributed to Aristotle in the Alexandrian cata- 
logue: now it is to be noticed that the reference to the @eo- 
8éxreva occurs in the Rhetoric, that is, in a work which was 
continually extant and continually subject to alteration in 
the whole period between Aristotle and Andronicus. Now 
if, as I shall hope to show, there is some reason to suppose 
that a good many at least of the systematic references 
were inserted by Andronicus himself, and if it was also the 
case that the criticism of Andronicus rejected the @eodéxreva 
.as spurious, we should have an easy explanation of all the 
facts of the case; the @eodéxrera would be one of the works 
which was attributed to Aristotle in the period most fertile 


1 iii. 6. 378 3. 5. * 104 a. 43-46. ‘S iv. 8. 3840, 32-34. 
4 iii, 6. 378 @. 15, etc. * Rhet. iii. 9. 1410 4. 2. 
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in forgeries, the second and third centuries before our era. 
If then the insertion of references had already begun, we 
understand how, in the text of the Rhetoric, which was 
already fairly established by the time of Andronicus, a 
reference to this work would occur; we understand also 
how the name is inscribed in the list of Diogenes. Now 
we have no right to assume that the find at Skepsis in- 
cluded all the Aristotelian works known to us; any which 
had been published in any form during the lifetime of 
Aristotle or Theophrastus would be less likely to be found 
there, since the wish to possess the original of pub- 
lished books is certainly not to be attributed to anyone 
earlier than the Ptolemies in Egypt, and therefore MSS. of 
books already published would be esteemed of less value 
and less carefully preserved. It is possible, though not 
proveable, that the story of Athenaeus as to the sale of 
certain books by Neleus to Ptolemy Philadelphus may 
refer to original or assumed original MSS. of books already 
in circulation!; we know at least that the Ptolemies were 
amateurs of originals, so much so that they would give 
large prices for those originals, and return carefully executed 
copies. We know further that even at the library of Alex- 
andria these originals rapidly disappeared, and that all that 
remained were copies which had several times been re-edited. 
Still it is probable that, by reason of the constant corruption 
of books in Greece proper, the most correct copies of any 
works not to be found in the Skepsis treasure were to be 
looked for in the Alexandrian libraries. The task then 
which Andronicus performed for books already in vogue 
like the Rhetoric, the Todrefar, and the Dialogues (if 
indeed he edited these latter at all) would be a compari- 
son of copies, correction of obvious errors, and excision 
of interpolations. Now the allusion to the @ecodékreia, 
1 Athen. 3 a-d. 
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even although Andronicus might be too doubtful about 
the treatise itself to include it in his critical edition, would 
be one to a work which, in some time past at least, had 
been attributed to Aristotle, and Andronicus and Tyran- 
nion, as conservative editors (and all good editors are 
conservative), would not have felt justified in striking 
out this reference from their text, though they themselves 
would probably not have inserted it. The fact that the 
@codékreva vanishes from this time forth would depend on 
the principle on which I have already laid stress, that the 
whole sound critical treatment of Aristotle finds its well- 
head in the work of Andronicus, and that books not 
included in his canon were soon looked upon as spurious. 
Much the same thing may be said of the éfwrepixol Adyou, 
the éykdxAua and the éxdedouévor Adyou, to all which there 
are references in our text; I hold that Bernays on the 
one hand has made out his point that these expressions 
refer in most, if not in all, cases to dialogues or other 
treatises popular at least in form though perhaps not in 
matter; on the other hand I agree with his opponents 
in believing that the use of the word éfwrepixds and its 
implied opposite éowrepixds in the senses respectively of 
‘popular’ and ‘secret doctrine’ is certainly later than 
Aristotle; that the only proper Aristotelian use of the 
term is that which we find in the Politics, é€wrepixwrépa 
oxéyis 1, which certainly means ‘an enquiry alien to the 
present matter. The absence of the word éowrepixy or 
-kos in our works is no argument against the assumption 
that éfwrepixol Adyot are opposed to deeper and more 
secret treatises, since all the works which we now have 
belong to the latter class; they can therefore only cite 
each other by special names, and can not refer to any 
treatise within the ‘esoteric’ class by a general designation 
* Polit. i. 5. 1254@. 33. 
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which would apply equally well to the treatise in which 
the citation was made as to that which was cited. There 
would be moreover, as we have already pointed out, a 
natural tendency amongst editors, who were themselves 
usually Peripatetics, to exalt the esoteric and unpublished 
works above the exoteric and published ones. We find, 
as we should expect, that references to esoteric works 
are much more common in treatises which were in vogue 
all through the period of darkness than in those which 
may be supposed to have remained unpublished during 
that time. The Peripatetic philosophers, in giving their 
wares forth to the world, took care to inform that world 
that they had much more valuable goods in reserve, which 
could only be obtained by direct initiation and oral in- 
struction. Thus they talk of the dialogues under the 
general and somewhat contemptuous name of the external 
doctrine, without taking the trouble to specify what special 
dialogue the doctrine is to be found in. The whole tone 
with regard to them is slighting : Aéyerau év trois é£wreptxois 
Adyos dpkovvtws évial—rhs adpxhs tos AEyouevous TpdroVs 
pddcov duedeiv' Kal yap év Tots e€wrepixots Adyous SiopiCdpeba 
mept avTav moAAdKis*—rTeOpvAnTat yap Ta TOAAG Kal dmd 
tov e&wrepikGv Adywr ®—énéckentat 5€ Toddois Epi adrod 
tpdmos Kal év Tois eEwrepixois Adyous Kal év Tois Kara gido- 
copiav*, where the distinction between the dxpoapaticd 
and the éfwrepixd is precisely drawn. It is noticeable that 
this sharper distinction between the éwrepixd and ra kara 
giAocoplay occurs in a work which must necessarily have 
existed and been currently known in the centuries inter- 
vening between Theophrastus and Andronicus; for no 
version of the Skepsis story asserts that Neleus carried 


off the works of Eudemus as well as those of Theophrastus 


1 Eth. Nic. i. 13. 1102 a. 26. 2 Pol. iii. 6. 1278 0. 31. 
3 Met. xii. 1. 1076, 28. * Eth. Eud. i. 8. 1217 6. 22. 
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and Aristotle. Out of all the times in which the é£wrepixot 
Adyor are mentioned by Aristotle (or rather his editors) 
more than half fall into two books, the Eudemian Ethics 
(including for that purpose the doubtful three books 4, 
5, 6 Eud.) and the Politics. Now the former we know 
from internal and external evidence, the latter at least 
from external evidence, to have been in vogue during 
the pre-Skepsis period. The remaining allusions are one 
in the Nicomachean Ethics!, one in the Physics, and 
one in the twelfth book of the Metaphysics*. Now there 
is no difficulty whatever in supposing that Andronicus, 
himself a Peripatetic, may have fallen sometimes into the 
customary Peripatetic method of designating the more 
popular works, though the distinction would have lost 
the greater part of its meaning when all the works equally 
were published ; and we must notice moreover that out of 
these three quotations one at least is to be found in a 
book whose nature and origin are and are likely to remain 
a matter of controversy*. It is to be noticed further as 
bearing in the same direction that, with the exception 
of the dialogue wept diAocodias, none of the dialogues 
are definitely alluded to in this system of references. 
Rose would of course explain this by saying that the 
dialogues are all of them spurious ; but, in order to com- 
bine his two contradictory assumptions of the absolute 
authenticity of all the references and the practical co- 
extensiveness of the genuine Aristotelian writings with 
our present canon, he has to play such curious tricks 
with grammar, with his text, and with common-sense, 
that I prefer to follow Bernays and the unanimous verdict 
of antiquity in believing, first, that these dialogues were 
‘the works of Aristotle in a sense as full as, or perhaps fuller 


1 Eth. Nic. i, 13. 1102 @. 26, ? Physics, iv. 10. 217 3, 31. 
3 Met. xii. t. 1076 a. 28, ‘ Cf. post, chap. vi, p. 139. 
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than, any others which are included in the Aristotelian 
canon; secondly, that these dialogues are definitely 
alluded to as éfwrepixol Adyou, éyx’kAca and under other 
vague designations. It seems to me that the only con- 
sistent and satisfactory explanation of the fact of these 
vague allusions, coupled with the studious avoidance of 
the names of these writings, lies in the theory which I 
have broached. How little willing the Peripatetics were 
to acknowledge the doctrinal value of the Aristotelian 
works which they contemptuously called the e&wrepixd 
we may see from a statement of Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
quoted by David the Armenian. ‘O 8é ’Adc£avdpos GAAnv 
diahopay d€yet TOv akpoopaTikGv mpos Ta SiadoyiKd, Ste ev 
pey Tots axpoauarixots Ta SoxobvTa atT@ A€yer kal Ta GANGA, 
év 8& Trois d:adoyrKots Ta GAAOws SoKodvTA, TA Wevdh }. 

The *Exdoy?) Tév évavtiwy? is a work as to which we can 
hardly say whether it was or was not Aristotelian; it is 
referred to three or four times, and it does not seem that 
there is any justification for identifying it with the second 
book of the Topics, nor’ again with the Tep! épynvelas, nor 
with any part of it; Alexander? informs us that this book 
occurred in the treatise [epi rod dya6od, but he is not very 
consistent in his notices of it. In the Politics there are 
three or four references to the Oeconomica, a work now 
entirely lost to us, if it ever existed. 

But a much more certain proof of the non-Aristotelian 
nature of these references lies in the large number of future 
references ; some of these, it is true, are quite general in 
their nature, and such as a man might possibly insert looking 
to a book which he had planned but not published, as, for 
instance, the references in the Physics to the explanation 


1 David in Cat. Prol. 24 6. 33-36, ed. Berol. 
2 Metaph. 1004a, 1. 2; 10544, l. 30; 1055 4,1. 28, Topics, 104 a, 1. 33. 
3 In Met. 206. 20, ed. Bonitz. 
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which Aristotle means to give of the question, whether 
there is one or more than one ultimate principle in 
the apérn girocopia!; but the majority of future refer- 
ences refer to small and unimportant points which it is 
hardly conceivable that a man should have definitely 
decided to insert in a given unwritten work ; instances of 
this class of reference are most common in the ‘Ioropia, 
and the works on natural history generally*, But though 
by far most frequent in these books, these references are 
by no means absolutely confined to them; talking of the 
motion of the fifth body as eternal, Aristotle says this 
might be proved also through the methods of first philo- 
sophy *; now if this refers to anything in the book which we 
have, it must refer to the proof in book xi of the Meta- 
physics of the eternal motion of all those things which owe 
that motion to the direct influence of the divine will: in 
the same way in the Meteorologica* there is a reference to 
the book Ilepi aic@jcews, though here the observation to 
which this is an allusion is not to be found in our present 
book of that name ; another, perhaps more obvious case, is 
the reference in the Politics to the theory of xd@apous in the 
Poetics; this again is a passage not to be found in our 
Poetics, but we know that this book of ours is itself 
imperfect, and, if we are to believe the authority of 
Diogenes, there existed a treatise on Poetry in two 
books. Now it is to be noticed that the History of 
Animals in which these future references are most frequent 
cannot on any supposition be a course of lectures, so that 
Trendelenburg’s theory of a repeated course cannot pos- 
sibly apply to the explanation of these references. Neither 


1 Physics, i. 9. 192¢. 35. 

* Cf, Hist. Anim. i. 5. p. 4894. 16-18; De Part. Anim. iv. 4. 678 a, 
16-20, etc. 

5 De Caelo, i. 8. 277 4. 10. * Meteor. i. 3. 341 @. 14, 
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can these ‘Ioropiat have ever been formally edited books 
till they fell into the hands of later grammarians and 
critics ; if, then, we are to believe that the references are 
Aristotle’s, we must believe that from the beginning he 
had in his head a definite scheme, and had made up his 
mind as to where he would put every part of it, even in the 
remotest details. The real truth is this, that the expres- 
sions elpytat and eipijcerat mean merely that the person 
who is putting in the reference has got a definite order, 
and writes, ‘it has been said, if the passage precedes in 
that order, ‘it will be said,’ if the passage follows. 

But perhaps the gravest difficulty in the way of be- 
lieving that the references are generally those of Aristotle, 
arises from the frequent mis-references involving either 
ignorance, false order, doubtful order, or misunderstanding 
of doctrine. First, let us take the expression wept @iA0c0- 
glas or xara dirocodiay. This expression is generally, 
though not always, combined with the adjective apérns or 
apétnv, and seems usually to mean the Metaphysics!; but at 
least once the Physics® are referred to as ra xara pidocodiay. 
But as to the Physics themselves, a greater confusion pre- 
vails: the words rad wept ¢icews mean either in the 
narrowest sense the first five books of the Physics 3, other- 
wise called ra wept ras dpyds ; or they mean the whole four 
treatises 4, Physics, De Caelo, De Generatione et Corrup- 
tione, and the Meteorologica ; or, finally, they mean our 
books of the Physics®. The last three books of the Physics 
are most commonly referred to as ra wept kwwjoews, but the 
sixth book is referred to in the eighth as év rots xaOddov 
nept dtcews. Now is it in any way conceivable that an 


1 Physics, i. 9. 1924. 353 Wepl yevéo. i. 3. 318a, 6; De Caelo, i. 8. 277 6. 
Io, etc. 

2 De Part. Anim. i. 1. 6424. 6. 8 Physics, viii. 1. 2514. 9. 

* Metaph. i. 8. 9&9 a. 24. 5 Met. xii. 9, 1086 a. 23. 
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author should at one and the same time be so accurate as 
to be able to give references which are usually correct to 
such an enormous series of works, and should yet be so 
careless as unnecessarily to confuse his readers by citing 
the same work under two or three different names, and 
by employing the same name, or almost exactly the 
same, with regard to two such different works as the 
Physics and the Metaphysics? The explanation is to be 
found in the constant changing of the titles of the whole or 
the parts of the Aristotelian treatises. This did not even 
end with Andronicus. With regard to the Physics, for 
instance, the earliest form in which they probably existed 
was as two treatises, [ep rév dpydv and Tepi xujoews ; they 
were then arranged by Andronicus, together with the De 
Caelo, De Generatione et Corruptione,and the Meteorologica, 
into one volume or complex of scrolls, containing all the 
works which he considered to be validly Aristotle’s bearing 
on the subject ; for, if we are to accept Porphyry’s state- 
ment, this was in truth the method of Andronicus. In the 
next volume or bundle to this would have come the De 
Anima, the Parva Naturalia, and all the treatises bearing on 
the lives and habits of animals; the two volumes would 
form a connected whole, which might be called Aristotle 
on Physical Philosophy. The individual treatises would 
still retain their names, but all the first volume would be 
distinctively called Ta wept dvcews. All parts of this 
volume would be edited in relation to each other, so that 
mpdtepov and torepov might be in any part of the volume, 
however far off. The connection in the second volume 
would be a great deal less close than that in the first, since 
this second volume would contain not only definite acro- 
amatic works, like those of which the first volume was 
composed, but a large, in fact a larger, number of mere 
ioropiat. This volume would therefore get no single 
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definite name, though the connection of the treatises with 
each other, and their general relation to the first volume, is 
sufficiently clearly pointed out in the first chapter of the first 
book of the Meteorologica. The use of the name Physics, 
in the intermediate sense of the eight books now known to 
us under that name, seems to me the latest of all; and it 
is in accordance with this view that the only references we 
find to this use of the name are in the Metaphysics, the 
book which was last of all reduced into order. Thus far 
as to changes of name in the references, 

As to absolutely mistaken references, one or two may be 
cited. There are distinct references in the tenth book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics to the ninth ; yet I shall try to prove at 
a later period that the ninth book belongs to a treatise which 
did not originally form part of the Ethics?. Again, in the 
second book of these Ethics? there is a distinct reference to 
the first chapter of the fifth book in its present form, and 
there is a reference I think equally distinct to the doctrine 
that all excellences indifferently are pweodrytes, a doctrine 
which, in fact, we find in some later Aristotelians quoted by 
Stobaeus, whom (because they wrote in Doric) he ingenu- 
ously called Pythagoreans. The words in this passage of the 
second book are usually otherwise explained, but they are 
only so explained because of a double assumption; first, that 
Aristotle wrote those words; secondly, that he could not 
seriously have written the statement that intellectual as well 
as moral virtue is a mean state: the second assumption is 
certainly true enough, but the first is, I hold, mistaken, and 
it is the first only which compels us to put a strained inter- 
pretation on the word d6yuoiws in the passage referred to. 

What, now, are we to make of the double references which 
we get between the Topics and Analytics, and again, as I 
think I shall be able to show, between certain books of the 

1 Cf. ch. vii, pp. 142 sqq. 2 Eth. Nic. ii. 7. 1108 4, 1. 6-10. 
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Politics1? I think we shall find that one explanation will 
make clear all cases; the books which thus alternately 
refer to each other have at different times been differently 
arranged ; this we know to be the fact with regard to the 
Topics ; many ancient editors considered the Topics should 
come immediately after the Categories, so much so that 
they called the Categories ‘the treatise before the Topics’ 
(the De Interpretatione we may leave out of the question, 
since, though it quotes several of the Aristotelian writings, 
it is mentioned by none, and, being considered of doubtful 
value; was probably put at the end of the collection of 
treatises with which it was connected). If at one time (or 
according to one school) the Topics preceded the Analy- 
tics, and the references were arranged accordingly, and if 
afterwards our present arrangement was resorted to, while 
the text, being at that time held sacred, was not altered, but 
elucidated by a number of marginal references, which after- 
wards got into the text ; then our whole difficulty as to 
double references vanishes. 

There is another class of references the nature and 
position of which throw great light on the whole subject ; 
these are those which connect two successive books of 
a treatise or the end of one treatise with the beginning of 
another in our present order. Very frequently in such 
cases the same words, or almost the same, are given at the 
end of one book and repeated at the beginning of another; 
thus, for instance, at the end of the fifth book of the Meta- 
physics we have ¢avepdv & év ols d.wpicdueda mepl rod Tocaxds 
déyerat Exacroy, tt woAAaxds A€yerat Td dv, while at the 
beginning of the sixth we find rd dv déyerar ToAAaxGs, 
xabdrep dierAducOa. mpdrepov ev Tois Tept Tod mocaxds: at the 
end of the fourth book of the Nicomachean Ethics we 
have viv 8% mepi dixatoodvns elmwpev ; the fifth book begins 

1 Ch. viii, pp. 172 sqq. 
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with wept 8& 8xavootvns Kal adiclas oxenréov. Again, the 
seventh book of the Nicomachean Ethics ends with Aourdy 
d& Kal wept gidlas épodwev ; the eighth book begins with 
pera, d& ratra wept pidrtas Erour’ dy dieAOciv. Similarly in the 
Politics, the third book ends with d:wpiopévwr S& rovrwy Tept 
Tis ToAdurelas 5n Teiparéov A€yew Tis aplotyns, tTlva wépuKe 
ylvecOat tpdmov Kal Kabictacbat TOs. dvdykn 8) Tov péAdOVTA 
mept avtiis moujcacda. Ty mpoonxovoay oe, «.7.A.; the 
fourth (seventh) book begins with wepi woAtrelas dplorns rov 
péAdovTa Toijcacbar THY TMpocnKovoay CyTnow dvdyKn d.opica- 
a0at mpGrov tis aiperdraros Bios. ddyjAov yap dvros TovTov Kal 
THY aplotny dvayxatoy adynAov elvar moditetav. Now in all 
these cases, except perhaps the first, there is some doubt 
as to the connection between the books; a reference 
therefore was wanted to pack the books together in 
the order believed in by him who inserted that reference : 
this reference might be put indifferently at the beginning 
of one book, or at the end of another, or it might 
be put, and probably often was put, in the margin in 
between the two books. A reference so inserted in the 
margin would in some MSS. get tacked on to the end of 
one book or treatise, in others to the beginning of another. 
The words of Simplicius in his account of the position of 
the fifth book of the Physics relatively to the sixth1, seems 
to show that not only the arrangement of the treatises 
relatively to each other, but also the arrangement of books 
in a treatise was to a great extent the work of Andronicus; 
and to him we may with great probability attribute these 
connecting references; though the reduplication of the 
reference must in most, if not in all, cases have been due to 
the stupidity or the doubt ofa copyist, who found some such 
reference in the margin of his MS., and was anxious, as 
copyists ever are, to squeeze it into the text. 
1 Simp. in Phys. fol. 216, ll. 1-34, Ald. 
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Some of the references show by their very nature, not 
only that they were not written by Aristotle, but that they 
were inserted by some editor who was doubtful either of the 
authenticity or of the value of the work to which he was 
referring. A very noticeable instance of this class occurs 
in the Politics!, where the Aristotelian editor says gapev 3é 
kal év tots jOiKois, ef te TGv Adywv exelvav dpedos, évépyetav 
elvat kal xpijow dperijs tedelav, kal tavrnv ovk e& brobécews 
add’ aahGs. Now the mock-modesty which would say of 
his own works, ‘if these works of ours are worth anything’ 
is entirely alien to Aristotle ; whoever put in that reference 
did so at a time when some question had been raised as to 
the Nicomachean Ethics. He himself, apparently, to some 
extent shared the doubt, whatever it was. This is the most 
striking instance of the kind, paralleling as it does the con- 
temptuous or doubtful way in which the exoteric discourses 
or dialogues are invariably spoken of. If Rudolf Hirzel 
is right in his conjecture that Adyos in classical Greek 
always means a set discourse, then we get another proof 
of the lateness of the insertion of this reference, for the 
Nicomachean Ethics cannot be in any way described as a 
Adyos of this kind. 

It has been assumed throughout this chapter that the 
inference drawn before from the speech and silence of all 
the successors of Andronicus is a correct one, and that the 
number of books arranged and accepted by Andronicus 
did not greatly exceed those which we at present possess. 
On the other hand we must admit that we have evidence, 
though it is not of very trustworthy character, that An- 
dronicus’ list contained a much larger number of works. 
David the Armenian solemnly asserts that Andronicus, 
the eleventh master of the school from Aristotle, possessed 
altogether a thousand of the Aristotelian works, or at least 

+ Polit. iv. (vii.) 13. 1332@. 7-10. 
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stated that there were a thousand! If this statement of 
David were true, then indeed we should possess but a 
small portion of the Aristotelian treatises; but against 
believing it there are several insuperable objections. 
In the first place it is inconceivable that any man of 
sense should have believed that Aristotle or anybody 
else wrote a thousand complete treatises, cvyypdupara not 
BiBAta. In the second place the very number, a thou- 
sand, is extremely suspicious, for it is that precise number 
which David, in another place, says that Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus possessed. Now Ptolemy Philadelphus, or, what 
is the same thing, the libraries of Alexandria, must have 
possessed a very considerably larger number of books 
attributed to Aristotle than were included in the list of 
Andronicus ; for we know that either Andronicus himself, 
or some other editor, during or even before his time, had 
reduced the number of the Analytics from forty books to 
four, and in all probability a similar reduction was made 
by Andronicus in the cutting out of other spurious treatises. 
As a matter of fact David does not know Andronicus first- 
hand, for although he is aware that there is some doubt as 
to the validity of the Iepi épunvetas*, which he defends, he 
does not seem to be aware that it was Andronicus who 
raised this doubt. The whole passage of David is full of 
errors ; he supposes, for instance, that Aristotle went all 
round the inhabited, or at least Hellenised, world with 
Alexander. Moreover, notwithstanding his wide state- 
ment of the number of cvyypdéppara possessed or at least 
mentioned by Andronicus, his actual list almost exactly 
corresponds with ours. 

Connected with the main question of the order of the 
Analytics and Topics respectively is the further question 


1 Schol. ed. Brandis, p. 24a. 19. 
2 Cf. Alexand. Aphrod., Prior Analyt. 52. 33, p. 161, ed. Berol. 
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of their names; Galen?, as we have seen, says that it is 
only of vdv who call the Analytics by that name ; that Aris- 
totle, which of course means some early editor, always 
alludes to them as 7a mep) cvAdoyiopev and rd mept dmodel- 
fews. We have, as I have said, a few references still re- 
maining in this form, which I am inclined to think may be 
those of Andronicus ; yet, as Waitz and other editors have 
pointed out, it does not seem probable that the more 
obvious names ep) cvhdoyiopay and mepl drodeifews should 
be exchanged for the less obvious one dvadvrixd, and I 
think the key to this difficulty is to be found in the fact 
that the name dvadurixd was already, from a long time 
back, in use in the Alexandrine libraries; that amongst 
the forty books of Analytics, which these libraries at one 
time possessed, were in all probability at least the two 
books wep! dmodelfews, much as we now have them, which 
books may probably then have borne the name dvadvurixa 
torepa peydda, as we find it in the list of Diogenes; that 
the four books recognised by Andronicus consisted of these 
two and the two books wept cvAdoy:opGv, for which four 
works he found, or thought he found, independent autho- 
rity, whether that authority lay in the library brought from 
Skepsis, or in the tradition of the Peripatetic school. 
Ammonius, it is true, tells us that these four books were 
separated from the rest and judged to be genuine because 
the interpreters considered that the thoughts and phraseo- 
logy were more worthy of Aristotle than those of the rest, 
and further because the philosopher makes mention of these 
books in his works very frequently; but the last reason 
seems to me to be putting effect for cause. If Andronicus 
had, as it seems probable he had, some external evidence 
or tradition of the Schools in favour of these four books, 


! Cf. ch. iv, p. 80. 
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and if the books, as he found them either in the Skepsis 
library or that of the Lyceum (of which he was, or had 
been president), bore the name respectively of ra wep) ovd- 
AoytopGv and ra wepl dnodei£ews, while two at least of them, 
and perhaps all four, were already known to the literary 
world as part of the great Aristotelian logical collection 
called ra dvadvurixd, then it would be natural for Andronicus 
in republishing these books to preserve the general name 
under which they and others were already known, although 
on critical grounds he was compelled to reject the others. 
The few references to the older Grecian title of these books 
might be due either to Peripatetic philosophers earlier than 
Andronicus, or Gif indeed they were due to Andronicus 
himself) would have been put in by him before he made 
up his mind to adopt the well-known Egyptian title for 
the whole of the four books. It is of course possible that 
Galen may be more exactly correct even than this, and 
that the name ra dvadurixa may be later than Andronicus 
as applied to these four books; but in that case both sets 
of references, that to the order in which the Topics pre- 
cedes, and that to the other order in which it follows, must 
be later than Andronicus, and that I think is nota probable 
supposition. As to the supposed identity of the Topics and 
the Methodica, I have already stated that I consider it un- 
provable, and as far as the evidence goes, it is against it ; 
thus Aristotle, or his editor, in the beginning of the Rhe- 
toric, alludes both to the Topics and the Methodica. Dio- 
genes in his list mentions the Methodica, and also mentions 
some Topics, though they do not correspond with ours, 
Simplicius, who mentions the Topics frequently, also men- 
tions the Methodica as a different work; but the Metho- 
dica was certainly a logical work, and must have covered 
much the same ground as the Topics, and I am inclined 
on the whole to think that it must have been in fact what 
12 
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we call a second version or text of the Topics; but all 
such conjectures are unprovable and not very useful. 

To sum up then, we find the titles of the Aristotelian 
books did not arrive at a fixed condition till some hundred 
years after the death of the master; that on the other 
hand the references assume all the titles as already fixed 
during his lifetime; and that even so they are not 
explicable, unless we grant further that he deliberately 
called several books each by two or three names ; that he 
had planned out all his books before he began any, and 
carried all the details of books both written and unwritten 
in his head, Even these liberal assumptions will not get 
‘rid of all the difficulties, and the only satisfactory way of 
explaining the matter as a whole is to believe that all or 
the great majority of the references are post-Aristotelian, 
and that they proceed from editors neither of the same 
date nor altogether in agreement as to the nomenclature 
and order of precedence of the books?. 


4 T have said nothing as to Rose’s argument as to the agreement of all texts, 
including the Hebrew and Arabic, because I suppose that it must be obvious to 
all men that this agreement shows merely that no alteration was made after the 
text had passed through the hands of the Greek commentators, and had assumed 
its semi-final form. No one doubts that this is the case; but it is no argument 
against changes in the text by Andronicus himself, by his predecessors, and by 
his immediate successors, which is all I plead for, 


CHAPTER VI, 


OF REPETITIONS AND SECOND AND THIRD TEXTS, 
ILLUSTRATED ESPECIALLY FROM THE PHYSICS, META- 
PHYSICS, AND DE ANIMA, 


IN dealing with the Aristotelian writings as a whole we 
have, as I have already said, to deal with three separate 
classes of repetitions. Firstly, the repetition in consider- 
ably altered language of a whole treatise generally under 
some other name; as the Aristotelian and Theophrastean 
History of Animals, Politics, Analytics, etc. and the 
Aristotelian and Eudemian Ethics, Physics, and Analytics ; 
secondly, the repetition of a whole book or large portion of 
a book either in the same or in two different treatises, as 
the Books B, T, E, Z, H, ©, and the books M, N of the 
Metaphysics, or the Books B, Tr, A, E of the Physics and 
the latter part of K of the Metaphysics, or the three 
doubtful books claimed both for the Nicomachean and 
for the Eudemian Ethics ; thirdly, the repetition of short 
passages either close together or considerably removed 
from each other. 

Now I do not believe that any one of these three classes 
can be adequately explained by a single hypothesis, 
Almost every such repetition must be taken and examined 
by itself, and the light which the explanation of any other 
apparently parallel case will throw is not nearly so great 
or clear as might be at first imagined. Nevertheless some 
general principles may be usefully stated and illustrated by 
examples, 
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The majority of cases of the repetition of whole treatises 
is, I think, to be explained on the general principles which 
I have laid down in the second chapter?. The course of 
lectures on each subject was continually repeated, with 
such slight variations of language and doctrine as the 
taste or ingenuity of the new expositor might suggest. 
But there are one or two treatises of the whole of which 
double versions exist, or have existed, which cannot, I 
think, be thus explained. Adrastus (quoted by Simplicius) 
tells us that there existed two texts of the Categories 
differing from each other in very few points, and having 
the same number of lines? This latter statement is 
probably somewhat exaggerated, but we may take it, I 
think, that these two texts differed only in mistakes or 
alterations, which had been introduced by copyists or 
editors. A very similar phenomenon has been observed 
with regard to the whole of the Politics. The Latin 
translation ascribed to William de Moerbeke follows a 
text varying considerably from that of any of the Greek 
MSS., and on the whole considerably better. Susemihl 
conjectures, and I think correctly, that the definite division 
of the two texts was of a comparatively late date ; 
certainly after Andronicus, and not before the time of the 
greater Greek commentators. The correctness of this 
conjecture I think I shall be able to establish, or at least 
greatly to strengthen by the examination of a parallel case, 
where the duplicate text does indeed exist only for a 
single book, but which may most conveniently be treated 
here, for the light which it throws both on the duplicate 
texts of the Categories and Politics, and also on the some- 
what more complicated problem of the De Anima. 

It has long been known that there exists a double 
version of the whole of the seventh book of the Physics, 


1 Chap. ii, pp. 28 sqq. ? Simp. in Cat. 44, 50-5 a, 1, ed. Bas. 1551, 
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and that the text which till lately was given of the first 
chapter of that book was not the first and better but the 
second and worse. I think it more than probable that in 
the later chapters (3, 4, 5) of the textus receptus, we have 
still either the second text, or at least a mixture of the 
two. Spengel! unearthed a copy of the first version from 
Morell, and suggested that the second version was in fact 
the Eudemian book on the same subject ; which Simplicius 
tells us was lost before his time, if it ever had been written. 
Spengel’s suggestion is a taking one, and for a long time I 
was inclined to accept it, but on further study I was 
compelled absolutely to discard it for the following 
reasons. In the first place, the book in either text is 
almost certainly un-Aristotelian ; it is not wanted and 
treats, in a much less satisfactory fashion, matters which 
are fully explained in the eighth book. Simplicius ? and, 
as it seems, Alexander also treat it with some suspicion, 
though the former throws out the suggestion that it may 
be the original final book of the treatise, and that Aristotle 
may have afterwards added the more exact eighth book 
but may have been unwilling altogether to discard this 
one. Themistius leaves out altogether the first part of 
the book in his paraphrase, and gives a very short and 
practically useless account of the rest of the book. His 
method of dealing with it is in fact quite different from 
that which he applies to the rest of the Aristotelian works, 
I think therefore there can on the whole be no doubt that 
neither text is Aristotelian, and here I have the honour for 
once in a way of agreeing with Rose. Is then the first 
version Eudemian? That is at first sight a very possible 
hypothesis, but on the whole I am inclined to reject it also. 


1 Spengel, Abhdl. d. philos. Cl. d. k. Baier. Akad. d. Wiss. vol. iii. 


PP. 305-349- 
2 Simplicius in Physica, fol. 242 4, l. 5 sqq. 
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Eudemus, as we have already seen, is the least original 
and therefore the most faithful of the disciples of Aristotle'. 
In the Physics especially he seems, as far as we can judge 
from the very frequent citations of Simplicius, to follow his 
master foot by foot. Now the seventh book of the Physics, 
though it deals chiefly with the same questions as the 
eighth, treats them in a very different fashion. It plays 
with them rather than solves them ; being in this matter a 
contrast not only to the eighth but also to every other book 
of the treatise. I think then that the most probable 
solution is that the seventh book of the Physics is the 
production of some later Peripatetic in the time when in- 
terest in such purely abstruse speculations was still kept up, 
but when the faculty of dealing with them was somewhat on 
the wane. That is, that it was in no sense written by Aristotle, 
nor even by Eudemus, but that it is probably not later 
than the century succeeding Aristotle’s death ; and, as I 
think likely, contains some portions from works or lectures 
of Aristotle’s, noticeably the critique on the argument of 
Zeno as to the slightest grain of the xéyxpos sounding. 
What then are we to say of the second text? I think 
we shall be able to fix its date satisfactorily, if only 
approximately, from the comparison of our present text 
with the commentary of Simplicius. In the first place the 
distinction between the two texts was certainly more 
definite in the time of Simplicius than it is now in any 
printed edition, or perhaps in any MS. Bekker notices 
that the majority of the MSS, mix the two texts? Had 
he more carefully consulted Simplicius, who on this matter 
is our sole authority, he would have found that not the 


1 Notice the expression in this very passage of Simplicius—xal Sye E¥Snpos 
péxpt rode trois BAns oxebdv THs mpayparelas Kepadralois dxodovOfoas and fifty 
like passages. Simp. in Phys. 242 a. 10. 

? Ed. Berol. p. 243 note. 
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majority only but every MS. which he has consulted or 
collated gives, especially in the later chapters, readings from 
both of two texts. The only MS. which I have been able 
to find which almost invariably gives the first text is Paris 
Regius 1859 (Bekker’s b), though even this has one 
remarkable exception to which I shall return later, as it is 
valuable as illustrating the gradual growth of the text. 
Thus we have in the time of Simplicius two distinct and 
definite texts running through the whole of this seventh 
book ; each of them with a number of individual variants 
(the variants in the first text only are mentioned by 
Simplicius, but there must obviously have been parallel 
variants in the second text also). The two texts, as 
Simplicius very truly remarks, have very slight difference. 
The questions to be discussed and the proofs are identical 
and the order is the same. The chief change notice- 
able is in the letters taken as symbols for illustration ; 
though there runs throughout a slight difference in the 
phraseology. Now the first and chiefest question for us to 
discuss is this: had Alexander Aphrodisiensis and his 
predecessors the same marked distinction between the two 
texts which we find in Simplicius? The evidence is unfor- 
tunately extremely scanty, but I think it is sufficient to 
enable us to answer this question in the negative. 

In the Berlin edition, p. 248 4, ll. 6, 7, we have the words 
GN boa pr éudvopa, mavtTa ovpBAnrd, referring chiefly to 
motions, There is also a second reading, GAN’ 80a ph 
ouvdvupa &mavta dovpBAnta, which is followed by all the 
MSS. which generally preserve the first text (Bekker only 
mentions one, H, but the same thing is true of b, c, d, and 
others). Now here Simplicius says, icréov 8% 87 4 ypapy 
ToB pytod rovrov Siddopos péperat drov pev, ‘add’ boa pu) 
opdvoepa Emavra cupBAnta, os kai 6 ’Adé€avdpos eypaev" Sov 
d€, “GAN Goa pa) cvvdveya dmavta dovpBAnta. Twes dk Thy év 
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TG érépo EBddpw Pirlo ypadyy evradOa peraredelkacw exovoay 
otras, ‘GAN’ Gpd ye Soa pr) 6usvupa Atavta cvpBAnra }.’ 

Here there are practically only two readings, for the 
first and third are really identical, so that we have here the 
fact that Alexander has got as his only reading one which 
belongs to the second text rather than to the first. A 
more marked instance is however to follow. In the 
fifteenth line of p. 249 a the Berlin text has 6 peév yap xpdvos 
del drouos TH elder. 7) dua xdxeiva elder diadéper; This reading 
is entirely unknown to Simplicius and Alexander; and 
the reading which both of them actually prefer exists in 
no MS. that remains to us. But there is another reading 
which occurs in one MS. of Bekker (F) and the three Paris 
MSS. (b, c,.d) which Simplicius tells us is quoted by 
Alexander as a variant; this reading runs thus, 6 peév yap 
xpdvos 6 adrés Gel dromos TO elder, 7} da Kaxeiva cider dSiapéper. 
Now having quoted this reading as one of those known to 
Alexander, Simplicius adds, dda rip pe ypadny radtny é« 
Tod érépov EBdduov BiBrflov évradOd Tis peraTeOerxe?. From 
this remark of Simplicius we may certainly infer that Alex- 
ander considers this as a variant of the textus receptus, 
or, as Simplicius would say, of the first text ; but through- 
out Simplicius’s commentary on this book he never once 
quotes Alexander as giving any reading as existing in the 
second text, or as being in fact conscious of the existence of 
the two texts. Yet the quotations from Alexander in the 
commentary of Simplicius are especially frequent in this 
book, and they more often than not refer to readings. 

We have then these facts, first, that Alexander more than 
once gives either as a principal reading or as a variant 
one which Simplicius finds in the second or inferior text; 
secondly, that as far as we can judge from the testimony and 
silence of Simplicius, Alexander never notices the existence 

1 Simp. in Phys. f. 252 a. 48. 2 Simp. in Phys, 253 4. 42-43. 
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of two texts. I think we may safely infer from this that 
either the two texts did not exist separately in the time of 
Alexander, or, at all events, that the difference between 
them was not nearly so marked as it was in the time of 
Simplicius. The truth as to the second text at least in 
this case is, I believe, that the distinction between it and 
the first arose from the labours of the two rival schools of 
commentators whose existence or chief activity is limited 
to the centuries which separate Alexander from Simplicius. 
The earlier commentators Alexander, Boethus, Nicolaus, 
Andronicus find and comment on a single text with a large 
number of variants!. If one reading out of these many 
variants is adopted by one school of the post-Alexandrian 
commentators, that in itself is an almost sufficient reason 
for the other school to adopt some other reading and to argue 
fiercely in favour of it. As the succession in the two schools 
is perfectly definite and the antagonism is continually more 
marked, out of merely a collection of variants there grow up 
two fairly distinct texts, though the distinction is necessarily 
one merely of form and not in any way of matter. Thus 
Simplicius always treats the second text, as he calls it, with 
very considerable contempt, though the readings in that text 
seem in no way worse or less probable than those of the first. 
It is of course barely possible that Simplicius may have had 
reason to believe that the readings of the first text were 
drawn from older or better authenticated MSS. than those 
of the second; but of this we have no proof whatsoever, 
and Simplicius usually seems to concern himself much more 
with the opinions of his predecessors in the School than with 
the comparative antiquity and authority of MSS. 

I should conjecture then that the two texts of the Politics 

1 This statement applies of course only to the Physics and other treatises 


with parallel history, not to those where the duplication arises from earlier and 
entirely different causes, of which I have before spoken. 
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grew up in much the same way as those of the seventh 
book of the Physics. That the divergence between them 
cannot have been an early one is proved, I think, by the 
fact that they both have our present sets of references ; 
that is, the divergence did not take place till, the order of 
books having first varied and references having been put 
in at different times to different orders!, the present order 
was finally established. This could hardly have occurred 
before the time of Andronicus, and the divergence of the 
two versions could not have immediately followed, so that 
here, as with the book of which we have been treating, the 
probable origin of two versions may be traced to the 
labours of the rival schools during the third, fourth, and fifth 
centuries of our era. With regard to the Categories the 
case differs only in time. If there ever existed, as Simpli- 
cius tells us”, two texts similar, but varying definitely in 
certain points, then these two texts must, I think, have been 
due to the labours of the grammarians and commentators 
of Alexandria. It may well be that the librarians of the 
different libraries (the King’s library, the ‘Ship’ Library, 
etc.) may have constituted different schools of criticism ; 
but on this point we have no evidence whatsoever. I do 
not think it is likely that one of the texts should have 
been a Peripatetic one (that is, should have come from the 
Lyceum library) ; nor again, that one of the two should be 
part of the find at Skepsis. The first supposition is im- 
probable, because in that case the two texts must almost 
infallibly have diverged further than the words of Simpli- 
cius seem to imply; the second, because, had one of the 
two texts come from a source which Andronicus probably 
accepted as the test of accuracy, we should simply have 
heard no more about another text of inferior authority and 


1 Cf. ante, ch. v, pp. 107 sqq., et post, ch, viii, pp. 172 sqq. 
2 Simp. in Cat. 44. 50-5 a 1. 
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so closely related. Perhaps the most simple and likely 
hypothesis with regard to these two Categories is that 
they were not properly two texts but merely two MSS. 
existing probably at Alexandria, and showing some varia- 
tions of reading. If Simplicius or Adrastus found them 
separately named in what was really a library catalogue, 
he might very easily apply to them the critical ideas of his 
own time and consider them as two texts. Certainly 
Simplicius himself had never seen the two versions and 
probably Adrastus never had. They can hardly both have 
been included in the list of Andronicus, as Simplicius, who 
is acquainted with Andronicus, either directly or at least 
through Alexander and other early commentators, refers 
only to Adrastus as his authority. Adrastus inall probability 
was acquainted with the Egyptian library catalogues. 

But it is not only for the question of double versions of 
books or whole treatises that the critical study of the 
Physics generally and of this book in particular is valuable. 
We find here in comparatively simple form one explanation 
at least, though not the only one, of minor corruptions and 
of repeated passages. In comparing the MSS. of the seventh 
book itself we find that, though they all! combine readings 
from the two texts, no two do so in precisely the same way. 
Some of the most curious and interesting variations are 
afforded us by those MSS. which come nearest to Paris 
1859 in accuracy. Thus, near the beginning of the first 
chapter at the words pn paoxor tus, etc., p. 2414, 1. 32, the Paris 
MSS. 1861 and 2033 (c and d of Bekker) suddenly break 
into the second text, follow it for six lines, and then revert 
to the first, though this involves a confusion between one 
set of symbols and another; similarly a MS. in the 

1 Paris 1859 has, as far as one can prove certainly, only one reading from 


the second text, that which Alexander treats as a mere variant of the first. Cf, 
p. 122. 
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Bodleian library inserts in p. 2424. 13 after the word 
metepacpevos a whole sentence from the second text, but in 
that case omits nothing from the first text but goes straight 
on. It is hardly necessary to say that the inserted 
sentence makes nonsense of the passage. A still more 
curious instance is one of repetition in p. 248,15, ff. Here 
all the three better MSS. (bc d) have a reading different 
from that of Bekker’s text, and nearer the words of Sim- 
plicius, but the two latter, having given this for five or six 
lines, begin again and give a somewhat different version of 
the same passage!; here, as both the sentence preceding 
and this repeated passage end with the same word oupBaAnrd, 
one is at first inclined to think that one is dealing merely 
with a copyist’s repetition arising from the homoeoteleuton ; 
but this would not account for the considerable variation 
in the repeated passage; and I am inclined to think that 
this third instance is to be explained by the method which 
certainly applies to the second, the supposition, namely, 
that the other reading was noted down in the margin and 
so passed into the text. As to the second passage, I 
imagine there can be no possibility of doubt. Ifa text is 
to be found which runs quite smoothly except for the 
insertion of a needless sentence, if further that sentence is 
known to come from the parallel passage in another text 
or set of MSS.; then I think we cannot doubt that its 
presence in this awkward position is due to the double 
work of a too careful editor, who noted it down by the 
side of the sentence to which it was parallel, and of a 
puzzled copyist who imagined that the marginale was a 
passage omitted by his predecessor and that it ought to be 
inserted in the text. As real omissions are often inserted 
as marginalia in all Greek MSS., and as the average 


1 [For these passages cf. the author’s collation of this book in Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Classical Series, vol. i, part iii. Oxford, 1882.] 
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copyist would have neither time nor critical skill to distin- 
guish between one class of marginalia and another, this is 
probably the most frequent source of reduplicated passages 
in treatises which have either two distinct texts or frequent 
and widely differing variae lectiones. 

As to the first passage I think that the explanation of 
it is entirely different from that of either of the two latter 
ones ; here the second text has been brought in deliberately 
to fill up a lacuna in the first: either the MSS. which 
preserved the first text must in these instances have been 
spoiled to some extent by worms, damp, etc., and deliberate 
recourse must have been had to other MSS. which contained 
the second and not the first text to fill up the lacunae ; or 
perhaps even in the same MS. both texts were given entire, 
just as now we often find the whole or the greater part of 
a commentator in the margin of a MS. copy of a work. 
If that were the case, the slipping from one text to another 
would naturally become more easy and frequent ; it would 
occur whenever there was any difficulty in reading the MS. 
on one side, while the parallel passage on the other side was 
clearer. Something of this kind must be assumed in order 
to explain the frequent and irregular variations of all the 
MSS. which contain the seventh book of the Physics from 
one text to the other. But there is also another source 
of repeated passages quite independent of any we have 
mentioned ; this occurs when an editor or commentator 
has put in the margin a sentence from some other portion 
of the work, and when the copyist has inserted this marginal 
sentence into the body of the text. A very good instance 
of this is to be found in the first book of the Physics. 
There is a reduplicated passage which occurs both in the 
second and in the third chapter of that book ; Aristotle is 
talking of the anti-physical doctrines of the Eleatic School, 
and saying that they are really beyond argument for the 
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physicist, and if they are to be met at all must be met by 
the first philosopher, ‘and, says he, ‘no one can be ex- 
pected to meet a purely contentious argument ;’ he adds 
Strep duddrepor pev exovow of Adyot, kal 6 MeAlocov Kat 6 
Tlappevidov' kal yap Wevdh AawBdvovor cat dovdAdAdytoTol elow* 
BGAAov 8 6 Medicoov doptixds Kal odx 2xwv dmoplay, add’ 
évds atdémov do0évtos ta GAda cupBalverr todro be ovdey 
xaAerdv1, In the third chapter the passage is repeated, but 
with some variation: duddrepo. yap éptotikds cvddoylCovra., 
kal MéAtooos kal Tappevtins’ cal yap wevdi AapBdvovor kal 
dovdAdytorot eiow adtdyv of Adyou’ padAov 8 6 MeAlooov 
goprikds kal od« éxwy amoptay, GAA’ évds ardmov S00évTos TaAAa 
oupBaiver’ ToiTo bé ovMev xademdyv*. Now Bekker, and Prantl 
following him, considered the former passage to be spurious 
and the latter to be authentic; but against this doctrine 
there are several strong reasons. The strongest of all is 
the authority of Themistius ; Themistius has this passage 
in the second chapter, he has no trace of it in the third 3 ; 
now Themistius, for all books but the seventh, is by far 
‘the most trustworthy authority on the Aristotelian Physics. 
But there is another very strong argument against this 
reading in the third chapter. All the MSS. which give it, 
with one exception, omit the words airév of Adyo.; now 
without these words the article 6 in the next clause has no 
subject to refer to: it is true that the MS. which gives the 
words atrév of Adyou is the Paris MS. 1853, the E of Bekker; 
but I have attempted to show in another place that the 
authority of E at least for the Physics is not so great as 
Bekker and other German scholars following him have 
imagined. I think we can see exactly how this passage got 
into the text of the third chapter. Aristotle in the second 


1 185 a. 8. 2 186 a. 6. 
* Themistius, ad loc., ed. Spengel, vol. i. p, 110, 1. 8, ete.; cf p. 115, 
Il, 1-8. 
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chapter makes a general statement condemnatory of the 
procedure of the Eleatic philosophers. In the third 
chapter he gives the ground of that condemnation, and 
says generally, with reference to what he has already said 
in the second chapter, that the method of argument of 
both Parmenides and Melissus is contentious. A careful 
editor put in the margin opposite this statement the more 
definite words of condemnation from the second chapter 
just as they stand in that chapter, beginning with kal ydp 
wWevdn and ending with od6év yaderov. Afterwards, as usual, 
some copyist introduced this marginale into the text ; but 
in the text of this chapter as it stood it would not construe, 
therefore, later on, some fatally ingenious emendator 
inserted the words which we find in the MS. Paris 1853, 
aitdy ot Adyo., and thus completed the miystification. 
Instances of this kind of reference which have got into the 
text arenot uncommon. We have one, for instance, in the 
Nicomachean Ethics; in the sixth chapter of the first 
book Aristotle tells us that the result of his argument of 
exclusion is that the happiness of man must be the prac- 
tical happiness of a reasoning animal. The words which 
follow in our text are tovrov 8& Td piv ds emumerbes 
Ady, rd 8 as exov Kal diavoodpevov! ; now the words as 
inserted clearly: break the grammatical structure of the 
passage, and they are by all editors acknowledged to be 
spurious ; the fact is that some ancient editor put these 
words in the margin very unnecessarily to explain the 
words rod Adyov éxovros, and they subsequently got into the 
text. A very similar instance occurs in the fifth book of 
the Nicomachean Ethics, where there is a passage repeated 
in two consecutive chapters, and where on the whole I am 
inclined to think that it belongs to the first rather than to the 
second, though in this case one cannot speak with anything 
1 1098 a, ll. 4, 5. 
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like the same certainty. In the chapter on corrective 
justice the author tells us that the object of all such justice 
is to establish absolute equality ; that therefore if one man 
through injustice exceed, the portion by which he exceeds 
must be taken from him and given to the other, so as to 
restore equality!; gor. 3& kal éml r@v dddwv Texvdy TotTOo" 
dynpodvto yap dy, ef pr) emotes ro Tmovody Kal Sco Kai ofov, Kat 
7d mdoxov énacxe ToOTo Kal Tocobroy Kat Tovodroy : in the next 
chapter, after explaining that the general principle of trade- 
exchange is 76 Hv@ayédpevoy dixatov (that is, exact equality), 
he gives the instance of the shoemaker and the house- 
builder, and shows how their exchange is reduced to an 
equality, and we then find this sentence repeated ” 

Now the question is to which of these two passages the 
sentence belongs; the majority of editors have been 
inclined to refer it to the second rather than to the first ; 
but here, I think, they were wrong; the sentence as ap- 
pearing in the second passage is jejune and unnecessary ; 
the author having laid down a general principle and 
illustrated it by a special case is made to say that this is 
true of all other similar cases ; as if Euclid, after proving a 
proposition as to the triangle ABC, should take the trouble 
to inform us that the proof holds of all similar triangles. 
In the first passage, on the other hand, the author is inform- 
ing us that a fact which applies to corrective justice applies 
also to exchange; he is in fact anticipating in a sentence 
the proof which he is going to give in the next chapter. 
An anticipatory method of this kind he frequently pur- 
sues. According to this theory the rév dAAwy texvéy in 
the passage has its most proper idiomatic Greek meaning, 
exclusive and not inclusive of the thing compared ; and 
this use is extremely frequent in Aristotle. The only 
difficulty as to taking the sentence as belonging to the 

1 Eth. Nic. v. (Eud. iv.) 11326. 9-11. 1133 a. 14-16. 
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first passage is to find an object of rodro, but the real object 
of this word is the general fact that absolute equality must 
be arrived at, not the special statement which precedes. 
It is to be noticed further that the insertion of the sentence 
in the second passage spoils the order of the argument, for 
the yap which immediately follows (od yap éx dvo iarpav 
k.7.A.) refers to the statement that equality must be arrived 
at between two different things before an exchange can 
take place ; that is, to the sentence which precedes this 
interpolated sentence. We may notice also that the Para- 
phrast has the sentence in the first instance 1 and has it not 
in the second?; though of course his authority on the 
Nicomachean Ethics can in no way be compared with 
that of Themistius on the Physics. 

We have arrived then at the explanation, or rather at 
a number of explanations of reduplicated books and pas- 
sages short or long, and of a considerable number of other 
corruptions of the text: we have found that for double 
texts there are two explanations which apply to two dif- 
ferent classes of such texts; first, when there have been 
from a time not much later than the death of Aristotle 
two or more workings-up of his subject by different hands. 
In such cases there is usually a considerable difference of 
expression and sometimes of doctrine between the two 
texts. On the other hand we have discovered that there 
is a considerable number of double texts, whose dif- 
ferences depend chiefly, if not entirely, upon the ingenuity 
of rival schools of commentators ; instances of such double 
texts may be found in the Politics and in the seventh 
book of the Physics: we find that these texts differ from 
each other merely in point of expression and never in 
matters of doctrine, that they are exactly parallel through- 
out, and that the differences throughout, even in point of 


1 Paraphr. ed. Heinsius, Lugd. 1607, pp. 168, 169. ? Id. pp. 172, 173. 
K2 
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expression, are not very great. We find further that when 
two texts of either of these two kinds exist, the text is 
sure to be further corrupted in at least two ways ; first, by 
the insertion of passages supplied from one text to the 
other to fill a real lacuna; secondly, by the writing in 
the margin of parallel passages from the other text, and 
the gradual creeping of these marginalia into the body of 
the text. Lastly, we discovered another cause of cor- 
ruption, which was not peculiar to treatises which pos- 
sessed a double text, but applied equally to all; the in- 
sertion, that is, in the margin of passages for the purposes 
of reference, and the subsequent acceptance of these also 
into the text. Having thus arrived at a more or less 
complete view of the causes of reduplication and corrup- 
tion, we are in a position to apply these general principles 
to some of those treatises which have caused the greatest 
difficulty to scholars. We begin with the treatise De 
Anima, where it will be seen that the principles which we 
have evolved are especially useful. 

It had been long ago noticed by scholars that the 
second and third books of the De Anima were in a pecu- 
liarly corrupt state, more corrupt perhaps than that of any 
other Aristotelian treatises, except that of the three doubt- 
ful books of the Ethics. Torstrik has the merit of finding 
what is to a great extent the clue to the evil, and also the 
means of remedying it; he discovered in the Paris MS. 
1853 that there existed a page or two of another text of 
the second book of the De Anima, which probably at one 
time existed in this MS. for the whole of the second and 

1 T have said nothing here of such other well-known causes of corruption as 
the homoeoteleuton, or the anxiousness of learned men to make a sense out of 
a passage already corrupt, by which they did but deepen the corruption and 
render the true reading more difficult to detect ; these causes had been at work 


on the Aristotelian texts no less than on any other; but they do not belong to 
distinctively Aristotelian criticism. 
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third books, but which was afterwards removed, with the 
exception of one long and one shorter fragment, to make 
place for a copy of the ordinary text. Torstrik on this 
arrived at the probable, nay, almost certain conclusion 
that the double text was the source of most at least of the 
confusion which we find in these two books. He was 
able to point out a large number of passages where quota- 
tions from the two texts followed one another immediately, 
and where the real order and sense would be restored if 
the second statement of the same thing in somewhat dif- 
ferent words were omitted. But though acknowledging 
the transcendent merits of Torstrik in his application of 
his discovery, I cannot admit his explanation of the origin 
of the two texts. Torstrik’s theory is that both versions 
are due to Aristotle, for he says that both versions are 
Aristotelian in style and form, and that no one but 
Aristotle himself would have dared to alter Aristotle ; 
this last assertion seems to me to show an entire miscon- 
ception of the facts of the case; Torstrik treats Aristotle 
as if he were a modern author, as if he had actually pub- 
lished books in perfected form, and, as the theory assumes, 
had afterwards re-edited them, Now, as I have already 
tried to show, Aristotle can in no sense be said to have 
published nor even to have put into literary form any 
of the books which we now possess; and so far from 
it being the case that no one of his disciples would have 
dared to alter Aristotle, that is precisely what his disciples 
spent their life in doing, as far as phraseology was con- 
cerned ; in other words, they spent their time in repeating 
his lectures with such modification of language or doctrine 
as they considered necessary or advisable. Are then the 
two versions of the De Anima due to different representa- 
tions of Aristotle’s mind by his pupils? J think that they 
are not even that. So far as we can judge by the two 
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longer passages cited, the two texts differ from each other 
much more in the fashion in which ‘the two texts of the 
seventh book of the Physics differ, or again, as the original 
of the Latin version of the Politics differs from most of 
the Greek MSS., than as the Eudemian Ethics differs from 
the Nicomachean, or as the Theophrastean History of 
Animals must have differed from the Aristotelian. In 
fact, I hold that the two versions of the De Anima depend 
upon the action of commentators, and probably late com- 
mentators, 

As far as we can see, neither Themistius, Simplicius, 
nor Sophonias, whom Torstrik himself cites, had any 
notion of a double text of these books; yet all the 
Greek commentators were fully aware of the frequency 
of two texts of Aristotelian treatises ; their silence seems 
to me a sufficient evidence that two such texts did not 
exist in their day. Of course Torstrik might rejoin that 
the two texts had already been moulded into one before 
the time of any of these commentators, but if that was the 
case we must assume that both the texts belonged to the 
Skepsis library, otherwise they would infallibly have been 
in some way corrupted; they must therefore have been 
worked into one either by Apellicon or by Tyrannion and 
Andronicus: the latter assumption seems to me entirely 
impossible, for in the first place the work is far too clumsy 
to be attributed to learned and skilful editors, in the 
second place where Andronicus discards one of two texts 
we seem generally to hear of it, as for instance in the 
case of the two texts of the Categories, which seems 
almost precisely similar. As to Apellicon, the evidence is 
that he only put together parts of separate treatises when 
rats, damp or neglect had so marred a MS. that it was 
unintelligible without such piecing ; but here, according to 
the theory of Torstrik, we have two perfect editions, both 
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due entirely to Aristotle, coming into the hands of an 
editor, be he Apellicon or who he may, then being wan- 
tonly cut in pieces and put together again in unintelligible 
form: that this should have happened gradually by the 
action not of one editor but of a large number of copyists 
is precisely what I myself should assume; that it could 
either have been performed by Apellicon or have occurred 
in the short time that elapsed between the time of Apel- 
licon and the full light of ancient Aristotelian criticism is, I 
think, absolutely impossible. If there were two texts of 
the Aristotelian De Anima included in the find at Skepsis, 
then both of them must have come into the hand of 
Andronicus and his immediate successors: had this been 
the case we should assuredly have heard of it, for the 
De Anima is a book which was peculiarly well-known in 
the first three centuries of revived Aristotelian interest, 
yet throughout the whole of this time there is not a trace 
of the existence of two separate versions. I think this 
line of reasoning leads us necessarily to the conclusion 
that these texts are, like most of the duplicate texts 
whose differences are small, the results of the labours of 
later Greek scholars. So much for the general theory. 

As to the existence of a large number of reduplicated 
passages in the texts of the second and third books, that 
I think is sufficiently explained by the principles of re- 
duplication which we arrived at in the earlier portion 
of this chapter. A sixth, seventh, or eighth century MS. 
must be the archetype of all the MSS. which we possess 
except the fragments which exist in Paris 1853; this 
MS. must have had in the margin a very large number 
of passages from the other text, and some copyist must 
have transferred all these passages wholesale into the 
text. During the latter part at least of this period Aris- 
totelian interest was at its lowest ebb; it had been driven 
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out of Western Europe and had never really flourished 
at Byzantium; the number of times therefore that any 
MS. was copied was at this period very small, and it 
may well have been that when the next copy was made 
of the originally corrupted MS. from which all our MSS. 
take their source, the whole history of the corruption, 
together with its author, had vanished from memory. 

The Metaphysics present us with a much more com- 
plicated problem; we have not a single treatise with a 
double text, but a complex of books some of which are 
repetitions of others, while others are excerpts from 
an independent work. The fact is that, from the be- 
ginning, the Metaphysics are not a treatise but a collection 
of parts of treatises; though the collection must have 
been an early one and I think probably anterior to the 
time of Andronicus. Although we have a commentary 
of Alexander at least on the first four books, our most 
definite evidence as to its origin comes from a consider- 
ably later author, Asclepius, a commentator of the be- 
ginning of the sixth century, or at least of the end of 
the fifth, who reports to us the lectures which he had 
received from his master Ammonius the son of Hermeas. 
He says that it is obvious to all men that the arrange- 
ment of this treatise is defective and that parts of it are 
mere repetitions in bulk of parts of other treatises, while 
other parts are repetitions of what has gone before in 
this same collection. The defence given for this (and 
Ammonius thinks that it is a just one) is that Aristotle 
having written the treatise sent it to his friend Eudemus 
the Rhodian, that Eudemus did not think it advisable 
to publish the book at the moment; that meanwhile 
Eudemus himself died and parts of the books were de- 
stroyed and that his successors, not daring to add any- 
thing from their own books or lectures to fill up the gap, 
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because they fell far short of the understanding of Eude- 
mus, filled up the gap with passages from other treatises, 
connecting them as best they could’. Now the absurdity 
of this story as its stands is apparent at first sight; for 
in the first place Eudemus the Rhodian, the disciple of 
Aristotle, is not likely to have received a gift of books 
from Aristotle, having himself been instructed in the 
whole course, and books meaning, as we have shown, 
merely notes for or on lectures ; the story assumes further 
that Eudemus had left the school before the death of 
Aristotle, which is against all we know of his history ; 
but putting aside all these slight difficulties, is it reasonable 
to suppose that any man should think that he could 
supply the place of a lost book of a treatise by merely 
inserting the whole or part of a previous book? Yet 
that is what the editor, if we can so call him, of the 
Metaphysics is represented to have done. I think the 
story contains one grain of truth; I believe that the 
Metaphysics were not and were never supposed to be a 
portion of the Skepsis find; it seems to me that they con- 
tain a collection of works which represented the remnants 
which remained to the Peripatetics of the Aristotelian 
philosophy in the higher sense after all their sales and 
losses by will and otherwise. I believe on the other hand 
that the Physics, which omitting the seventh book have 
a purer text than any of our Aristotelian treatises, were 
in all probability a portion of the Skepsis library. On 
this assumption, I think we are able to explain the con- 
dition of our Metaphysics. The Peripatetics possessed 
throughout what we may call their dark age, first a 
continuous treatise represented by B, T, E, Z, H, ©, and 
possibly I of the Metaphysics; they possessed also another 
treatise in one book which we now find as A of the Meta- 
1 Scholia, ed. Brandis, p. 519 4 33-p. 5204. 1, 
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physics ; besides this they possessed another abbreviated 
and somewhat altered version! of the same six books 
which we have already mentioned, together with a book 
mep) Tod Tocaxds 2, and a number of notes on subjects 
which we now call physical, constituting a treatise covering 
the same ground as the five books wep rév dpydv of the 
Aristotelian Physics? They had further a reduplicated 
text of portions of the first three books of the main 
collection of treatises, as we have them now, but with 
great omissions*; lastly they added to this collection of 
treatises the present first book, which is in all probability 
either a book or excerpts from a book of the dialogue 
mept pirocodlas, and thus got together all that remained 
to them of the Aristotelian higher philosophy. The 
passages from the Physics contained in the last chapters 
of book K of the Metaphysics, are not really, as Bonitz 
states, a mere collection of excerpts from our Physics; 
they look more like an original draught for our Physical 
books. The order of these chapters is not a strange or 
unnatural one, and what they omit of the Physics is 
chiefly digression; in some places also the draught in 
these chapters is fuller than that in what we may call 
the revised version in our Physics; in the same way 
the passages in books M and N frequently are rather other 
versions than excerpts from or epitomes of the earlier 
books which they represent. Thus M 4, 5, pp. 1078 4, 32- 
1080 @ repeats Metaphysics A 9. 9904, 1, etc., except that 
the text in book M has an inserted passage of nine lines, 
10794, ll, 2-11. The two are so near that they can be 
hardly called different versions, though perhaps book M 
is in this passage a little more correct than book A. The 
fact of a passage from book A appearing again -in book 


" Met. M, N. 2 Met. A. 
* Met. K, 8, p. 1065 @ to end of book. * Met. K, 1-8. 1065. 
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M is a proof that the former book must have been very 
early attached to the general series B, I, E, etc. that is, 
before the divergence of the text represented by M N 
from the general stock A, B, IT, etc. The earlier portion 
of K seems to me to consist of scraps loosely put together 
of another MS. of the books B, Tr, E; thus K 7-8 down to 
10654, 26 is really another version of E 1-4, not differing 
more than we might expect two MSS. to differ in an 
uncritical time, though it has considerable omissions. 

To sum up then; I think the facts of the case, the state 
of the books relatively to each other and to the Physics, 
combined with our knowledge of the early existence of 
the Metaphysics in their present form1,can only be ex- 
plained by assuming that the Metaphysics constituted 
the whole of the possessions of some individual or school 
bearing on the Aristotelian higher philosophy and con- 
sisting of a simple roll or bundle of rolls. That this 
library belonged to the Lyceum is in itself highly probable, 
for it must undoubtedly have been known to and named 
by Andronicus. He probably placed it after the Physics 
as covering to some extent the same ground and as being 
far inferior in authenticity. I have said nothing hitherto 
of the books A and A. The former because it is the work 
of some very dull Peripatetic, with however some scraps 
of Aristotelian lore, remembrances of the master’s doctrine 
as to pvous and airia; the latter because, although I believe 
it to be Aristotelian in the highest sense, that is, as most 
truly representing the master’s doctrine, yet I can find 
no very close connection between it and other parts of 
the collection, and assume that it only got connected 


1 Ammonius has exactly the same books as we have; the only one as to 
whose authenticity he is a little doubtful being the greater a. Had there 
been any dispute since the times of Andronicus as to the authenticity of the 
books he must have heard of it. Schol. p. 5204, 2 sqq. 
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with them by the almost accidental link which ties them 
together ; that is, that it too formed part of some person’s 
or society’s collection of Aristotelian MSS. bearing on 
the higher philosophy. That this and no other is the 
history of that strange growth, which we from the time 
of Andronicus onwards have continued to call the 
Metaphysics, seems to me almost mathematically de- 
monstrable. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


OF THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. 


I HAVE reserved the treatment of the Ethics and the 
Politics for two separate chapters, not because they in- 
volve the introduction of any new principles, nor because 
they present any special difficulties, but rather because 
in separate ways they furnish very pretty and interesting 
exemplifications of most of the positions which I have 
laid down in the two preceding chapters. 

If we have not arrived at a satisfactory solution of 
all the questions connected with the Ethics, it certainly 
is not for lack of learning and genius expended upon 
them ; for the Ethics have excited more attention both 
in England and in Germany than any other Aristotelian 
work: yet the differences of opinion on all the most 
vital points seem as strong as ever. Perhaps the reason 
of this may be that each expositor looked for one master- 
key to open all the locks, and invariably supposed that he 
had found it. His antagonists were always able easily 
enough to show that some of the locks he had in truth 
not opened but broken, and they then triumphantly pro- 
duced their one master-key with precisely the same results. 
If we once admit that all the locks will not yield to any 
one key yet made, by patiently using all those furnished 
by our forerunners each for the lock which it really and 
naturally fits, and, if need be, furnishing one or two of 
our own for less important doors, we may perhaps in the 
end succeed in making our way through the house. 

Before attacking the main and most difficult question as 
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to the origin of the three admittedly doubtful books, we 
may take as a bit of practice the two books zepi piAlas. 
That these are Aristotelian, in one sense at least of the 
term, no one will deny. That they are an integral portion 
of the whole which we call the Nicomachean Ethics can 
I think hardly be admitted. They are too long for a 
mere digression, and they interfere with the main plan 
which runs fairly regularly through books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
(or their original Nicomachean representatives) and 10. 
As to book 7 there may be some doubt ; but the question 
of the various developments of virtue and vice, and the 
imperfect stages of each, is at all events more closely 
connected with the general plan of the treatise, than 
the totally independent discussion of the nature of friend- 
ship, the points of casuistry to which it gives rise, and 
its metaphysical or psychological explanation. 

There is further one bit at least of very direct evidence 
as to the non-Nicomachean nature of these books, and 
that is the careful working out of the doctrine as to the 
real nature of the ‘self’ as the highest part?. This cer- 
tainly would not be wanted here if this were not intended 
as a separate treatise since its natural position is in the 
discussion of Oewpia, where we find the same doctrine 
repeated’, In this latter passage there is what seems 
to be a reference back to this very discussion in the ninth 
book, éoAoyotpevov 8& rodr’ ay dd€evev trols mporépois ; but 
the evidence of reference, as we have already seen, counts 
for little or nothing as to original connection. This very 
same ninth book gives us a very characteristic instance of 
mistaken reference. Talking of the necessity for the 
happy man of the possession of friends, or at least of a 
friend, the author or rather interpolator says, év dpyj yap 


1 Eth. Nic. ix. 8, p. 1168 4, 1. 30, etc. 
? Eth. Nic. x. 7, p. 11774, ll. 13, ete. 
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elpyntar Ori H eddaipovia evepyerd tis eorly, h 8’ evepyera dijdov 
ru ylverat kai ody tadpyer donep xthua tr. The reference 
is here clearly to Eth. Nic. i, chapters 7 and 8, and more 
especially to the sentence d:apéper 8€ tows od puKpdy ev 
KTHTEL 7H XpHTEL TO Apioroy tmodapBaver kal ev Leu 7 evepyeiq? ; 
but the reference-maker has either forgotten or does not 
understand Aristotle’s cardinal distinction between yéveous 
and évépyeia, for the meaning of the words 7 8 évépyeva ShAov 
rt yiverat kal ody dmdpxet Gomep kTHud Te can only, I think, 
be that which the Paraphrast attributes to them when 
he says with reference to this passage # 0’ évépyeta arepov 
Ore ylyverar kat ev re yiyverOar 76 evar exer, Kal od yéyove 
kal drdpyes mon Kaddmep te xtipa®. It seems to me that 
it is quite impossible that the author of these two books 
which, however nearly or remotely they are related to 
the words of Aristotle, are at all events full of the genuine 
spirit, could have been guilty of such a mistake on so 
important a matter. 

Besides this distinctly mistaken reference there might 
seem to be one in the former of these two books to a matter 
which now occurs in our fifth Nicomachean or fourth 
Eudemian book. The ninth chapter of the eighth book 
begins with the following words :—Ozdy dpyolws 5 76 toon éy 
Te Tots SiKalots Kal év TH pirla patverar exew" Core yap ev pev roils 
dixatots troy mpdtws 7d Kar’ d€lav, Td 5 Kata Tocdv devtépas, ev 
de rH * pidia TO wey KaTa Tocdy MpdTws, Td Se Kar’ délay devtépas. 
This reference, if it be a reference, must, I think, be ascribed 
to the original author since it forms an integral portion of 
the argument. The doctrine that the essence of justice is 
proportion and not equality occurs sufficiently frequently 
in our fifth book of the Nicomachean Ethics, specially in 
c. 6, p. 11314. 20-26, and still more exactly in c. 8, p. 11328. 


' Eth. Nic. ix. 9, p. 1169 4, Il. 28-30. 2 1, 8. p. 1098 4, Il. 31-33. 
Paraphrast, ed. Heinsius, p. 364. * Eth. Nic. viii. 9. 1158 4, 29. 
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1. 31-1133@, 1. 2; but here the doctrine is one of so 
general a character that it must have been perfectly 
well known to all Aristotle’s disciples, and there is no 
reason that J can see for supposing any definite references 
to these passages. I feel the same doubt as to the other 
references between these books mentioned by Mr. H. 
Jackson in his edition of the fifth book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. 

But besides the one reference from the tenth Nicoma- 
chean book to the ninth, there is another of yet more 
definite character which, if we are to acknowledge the re- 
ferences to be Aristotelian, will at once settle the whole 
question. In the summary at the beginning of the last 
chapter of the work we find this passage: *Ap’ ody ef rept 
TovTwr Kal TOv dperor, ert d& kal Pidtas kal Hdovis tkavds elpynrar 
Tols TUTOLS, TEAS exEL olnTéoy THY Mpoalpeciy, } KaOdmeEp A€éyeTaL, 
ovk eat éy Tots mpaxtots Téhos TO Oewpyoat Exacta Kal yvGvat 
GAAG paddov rd TpatTew aird1; Now the last part of this 
sentence undoubtedly belongs to the author of the whole 
chapter, for the connection from this point runs on without 
a break, therefore we cannot here, as elsewhere, point to 
the obvious insertion of a sentence. Nevertheless, I think 
I can show strong reason against the authenticity of the 
sentence as a whole. We have an apparent summing up 
of the whole treatise, which appears to break it up into four 
parts; raira, presumably that which immediately precedes ; 
ai dperal, which may cover books 2 to 4, but would hardly 
include book 1; the books qept guAtas, and a treatise about 
pleasure, which we may suppose to be that which forms the 
earlier part of this book. What an extraordinary order is 
this! It is neither direct nor, what is much more common 
in Aristotelian works, inverse. It compares, as if they were 
on the same level, slight discussions of two or three chapters 

1 Eth. Nic. a. 10, 1179 @. 33-0 2. 
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with detailed and elaborated investigations running 
through several books. If Aristotle or the author of the 
Nicomachean Ethics was guilty of such a summary as this 
without order, principle, or reason, then indeed we need 
trouble ourselves no further as to the removal of absurdi- 
ties or contradictions which occur in other parts of the text, 
but may merely put them down to the occasional idiocy of 
the greatest thinker of antiquity. 

Are we then to adopt the other most obvious hypothesis, 
and treat the whole of this chapter as spurious? I think 
that that is a more violent remedy than is in any way 
necessary. The chapter as a whole forms an almost neces- 
sary connecting link between these ethical lectures and the 
closely cognate course, portions of which remain to us under 
the name of the Politics. The whole substructure of these 
books rests on the assumption that the science of man as 
an individual is in some sense subordinate to that of man 
considered as a member of an organised community. The 
chapter itself, moreover, is in no way unworthy of the author 
of the whole treatise. What then is our escape from our 
difficulty? 

I believe it is to be found in the closer investigation of 
the passage with reference to what immediately precedes. 
In the eighth and ninth chapters our author has been talk- 
ing about the life and happiness xara tHv dAAnv dperjy, that 
is of the more active developments of those virtues of which 
he treated at length in the second, third, and fourth books, 
He then returns to the eddampovia of Oewpia, and shows that 
though the eddamorixds will need a sufficient supply of ex- 
ternal goods to perform the ordinary virtues of man he will 
need less than many others, since his special function is not 
the performance of these virtues, but pure contemplation. 
He ends up the latter chapter by two small observations: 
first, that you must test your theories by life and by results ; 
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and secondly, that it seems probable that the Oewpntixds 
will be best beloved by God since he is likest to God. 

Now I believe that what Aristotle originally wrote was 
Ap’ odv el rep) rovrwv cal Tv dperdv ixavds elpntar tois TéToLs 
k.t.A., where raira meant these two subsidiary questions, 
and répv dperdv the relation of the theoretic life to the other 
virtues, which is the chief subject of discussion in the two 
preceding chapters ; that some stupid editor, thinking that 
Aristotle intended by these words to sum up his book as a 
whole (a thing which the more real Aristotle rarely if ever 
does’, whether at the beginning of a treatise anticipatorily, 
or at the end of it retrospectively), inserted the words éru dé 
kal didlas kal ndovqs by way, as he imagined, of completing 
this summary, and thus created a most admired confusion, 
This editor must either not have found the three most 
doubtful books in his copy, or must have believed them 
to be spurious, or Eudemian, and therefore have omitted 
to mention them ; but as we know nothing either of the 
date or the circumstances of the interpolation, the discovery 
of it will not help us at all to the elucidation of the main 
question. 

Is there any trace of the separate publication of the books 
mept giAtas? Both from their form and their lack of rela- 
tion to the rest of the Nicomachean Ethics we should ex- 
pect that they had originally been published as one com- 
plete treatise. We find in Diogenes’ list two entries, wept 
pirtas a. and Oécets gidtxal 8B. We have not much evidence 
as to what @éceis means in the list of Diogenes; it probably 
is something the same as the Oéceis to which Cicero refers in 


' The chapter at the end of the Sophistici Elenchi is not a summary but a 
history ; the summary and plan constituting the first chapter of the Meteoro- 
logica is, I think, almost undoubtedly spurious, as are also those connecting 
links forming so often either the beginning of one treatise or the end of another, 
indifferently or dubiously. 
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the Topics 1, general questions as to the nature of a subject 
not differing very widely from dzopjyara. Now the latter 
part of the treatise wept didfas, beginning from the second 
chapter of the ninth book?, is in fact a collection of dmopla:, 
or points of casuistry with regard to friendship. 

It is possible, though in no way provable, that the two 
entries in Diogenes really refer to one book; the first 
part of that book would more properly be called zepi pirlas, 
the latter part Oéceis gudtkat. Perhaps the first MS. which 
he mentioned only contained the earlier part, the latter 
containing the whole was called Oécers @idcxal to distinguish 
it from the former, if we assume, what we have attempted 
to prove, that the names in Diogenes’ list are names not of 
treatises but of MSS. The only conclusion which it seems 
to me we are absolutely justified in arriving at is this, that 
the two books epi piAfas are not an integral part of the 
Ethics, and could not have stood in the original draught. 
How they got into our Ethics we have no means of deter- 
mining ; we certainly cannot accept Grant’s somewhat naive 
theory that these disjecta membra of Aristotle’s Ethics 
were found ‘lying among his papers at his desk, and that 
Nicomachus, or some other editor, took in hand their 
amalgamation, any more than we can accept as to the 
three doubtful books the dictum that ‘Part of the original 
system of Aristotle being now lost, or for some cause or 
other wanting, Nicomachus probably took three of the 
Eudemian books as being the nearest approach to the 
doctrine and to the very words of Aristotle, and grafted 
them on with the view of presenting a complete treatise to 
the world, 

Before discussing at all the question of the doubtful 
books, it is advisable to ask ourselves whether we have any 
evidence as to what was the original plan of the author of 

1 Cicero, Topics, xxi. 79. ? Eth. Nic. ix. 2. p. 1164 4, Il. a2 sqq. 
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the Nicomachean Ethics. On this we get several hints ; 
first, we are told that it is to be an investigation of the 
chief good for man considered as a being in a social state ; 
we are then told that one can only arrive at this chief good 
for man by considering his function or functions; these 
functions must be divided according to the divisions of his 
soul, and putting aside the merely nutritive portion we 
have two portions left to consider—the moral or emo- 
tional portion, and the intellectual portion. But we are to 
consider both only so far as the matter in hand requires, 
that is, only so far as concerns man’s general well-being ; 
the consideration of either his emotions or his intellectual 
powers in their essence will belong to a different portion of 
scientific enquiry; to that portion namely which Aristotle 
is.wont to name @votky, in a sense much wider than that of 
any of the reference-makers. This twofold division gives 
us the principle according to which our subsequent enquiry 
is to be governed, and the order of that enquiry is in fact 
determined by this division. The one thing absolutely 
regular in all genuinely Aristotelian treatises which in any 
way admit of it is the order: this, in fact, is the general 
order of all science ; we begin with that which is material, 
formless, unreasonable, unstable ; we rise up gradually to. 
that which is immaterial, pure form, pure reason, and 
eternal. A very good exemplification of this we see in 
the De Anima (excluding the historical and dialectical 
first book), which, notwithstanding the mutilated and cor- 
rupt state of the text, still follows in its general outline 
the order which Aristotle must have originally given it in 
his lectures. The principle itself is most clearly stated in 
the Meteorologica}, Té yap of evexa ijxiora évtada djdov Sov 
mAciorov tis tAns’ domep yap el ra Eoxata AnpOety, H pev Vn 
oddev Addo Tap’ adrny, 7 8 odoia odOev dAdo 7} 6 Adyos, Ta BF 
1 p. 3904, Il. 3-7. 
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Beragy dvddoyov rh eyyvs elvat Exacrov; but it is hinted at 
sufficiently definitely in the Nicomachean Ethics them- 
selves, for in treating of the individual virtues the author 
states as the reason of taking Temperance after Courage, 
that these two virtues belong to the dAoya pépn of the soul, 
that is, they are virtues which to some extent at least 
belong to man, not qua man but qua animal. The same 
principle applies to the arrangement of the fourth book, 
though it is not there equally obvious. peyadowvyia, which 
the writer calls xéopos réy dperv, seems at first sight to 
come much too early ; but although peyadowvy/a involves, 
as Aristotle says, all goodness, it is considered here rather 
in the light of its external manifestation than of its internal 
basis : moreover, it can occur earlier in point of time than 
the virtues which followed in the book, for it does not 
definitely assume a social state or social relation to other 
men. Like dvdpefa and (to a certain extent) cwdpocdvn, 
it is rather separative than agglutinative. The three virtues 
which conclude the fourth book depend, as Aristotle tells 
us, upon Adywv Kal mpdfewy kowwvia; that is, they are emi- 
nently social, and they are at least as much intellectual as 
moral’. The next excellence in order, d:xavoodvn, is dis- 
tinctly more intellectual than moral ; its result, that is, its 
producing a mean, is, as the author himself tells us, that 
which constitutes it a virtue ; it is not itself like the other 
virtues, a mean of action [Eth. Nic. v. (Eud. iv) cap. 9, 
p- 1133 4, 1. 32 to 1134 @, 1.12]. Lastly, in the sixth book 
we deal with purely intellectual excellences, and with the 
highest of them all, cogia, we have got to the furthest point 
away from the Ay and arrived at the purest form of the 
Adyos. So far this argument is all in favour of at least the 


1] have omitted from account the chapter on aiéws, which is certainly 
misplaced, if in fact it has any place in the Nicomachean treatises, for aléws, 
as the author himself tells us, is not a virtue. 
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fifth and sixth books belonging to the Nicomachean 
treatises ; neither do I attach very much importance to the 
difficulty which is raised that the sixth book ought to 
be an explanation of the dp0ds Adyos, which is named in 
the definition of moral virtue in the second book, and 
whose explanation is promised later on. For this objection 
really proves too much: not only does the treatment of 
gpévnots in the sixth book not give a sufficient explana- 
tion of the ép0ss Adyos of the second, but it does not give 
any explanation at all. What we want in the sixth book, 
according to this theory, is not the account of some in- 
ternal faculty, but that of some objective rule, some law of 
rightness. The chapter, moreover, in which the relation of 
pduors to the dpAds Adyos is chiefly explained, is itself the 
most suspicious in the sixth book!. Schleiermacher has 
already pointed out that this book, considered as an 
answer to the promise in book ii, is both deficient and 
redundant ; deficient as giving us no real explanation of 
6p0ds Adyos, and redundant as introducing the conceptions 
of cola, réxvn, etc., which have nothing to do with dp0ds 
Adyos at all. It may be noticed, moreover, that in the latter 
chapters of this sixth book gpévycts, which according to 
this view is the chief subject of the whole book, is subordi- 
nated to, and made the handmaid of, codfa. If the author 
intended this book as an explanation of the dép@ds Adyos of 
the second, he certainly forgot his intention in the working 
out of the book itself. 

But, as a matter of fact, the book is already promised, 
implicitly at least, in the division of the virtues at the end of 
the first book, and three of the most important excellences 
of which he is going to treat in the sixth book are there 

1 Eth. Nic. vi. (Eud. v.) ch. 5, p. 11404, 1. 24-p. 1140 4, 1. 30. Rassow has 


already pointed out the un-Aristotelian expression év dA764, and the unworthy 
pun on it can hardly be called an attempted derivation, dA7n67s 4-707. 
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already named; for having mentioned the two divisions 
of the soul with which the woAirikés is concerned he adds, 
dvopierar & Kal 4 dperh Kara Thy Svapopdy tavryv' A€youev yap 
avroy Tas wey Sravonrikds Tas dé HOiKds, coplay pev Kat clveow Kat 
pdvnow d.avontixds, éhevOepidrnra be kal cwhpootvny HOikds 1. 
This sentence is not, and is not intended to be, a definite 
prospectus or plan of the books which are to come, for as 
we have before said, Aristotle does not favour us with these 
prospectuses ; but it is, like the remark about the order of 
the virtues, a clear indication of the general idea which 
is running in Aristotle’s head. That idea is throughout 
political, not narrowly moral, and it involves the enumera- 
tion and sufficient discussion of all the excellences which 
man possesses as man, from the point where he just rises 
above the irrational brute to the point where he is the 
fellow-worker with and almost the peer of the Divinity. 
That the latter portion of the plan is not thoroughly carried 
out in our present sixth book we must admit, but in the 
original Aristotelian plan we should have had a description 
concise but sufficient of all the excellences of the intellec- 
tual sphere, just as in the third and fourth we have a 
similar description of the excellences within the moral 
sphere. How then do I propose to treat the words pnOjcerat 
3 torepoy rept adrod [rod dpA0d Adyov| Kat rh éorw 6 dpOds 
Adyos, kal mas éxes mpds Tas GAAas dperds?? We might of 
course explain them by saying that Aristotle will inci- 
dentally, in treating of the intellectual excellences, treat 
also of ¢pdévynots, which in the sixth book is identified with 
6p0ds Adyos ; but, as we have already shown, the ép0ds Adyos 
of the sixth book does not correspond very well with that 
of the second. I prefer then boldly to treat this sentence 
as another case of mistaken reference, and I am strength- 
ened in this belief by the observation that the reference is 
1 1103 a. 3. ? Eth. Nic. ii. 2. p. 1103 4, Il. 32-34. 
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anyhow out of place ; if it comes anywhere it should come 
immediately after the statement of the general definition 
of moral virtue; the words which immediately precede 7d 
Bev ody card rov épOdv Adyov mpdrrew Kowdv Kal droxelcOo 
would fall under a like condemnation. If they are wanted 
anywhere they are wanted in another place ; it is true that 
the expression troxeloOw, which has caused such searching 
of spirit to Michelet and one or two other editors, can 
be immediately paralleled by a passage in the Physics, 
derxOjoerat & borepov viv 5& TobP broxeicOw 1, but the paral- 
lelism is unhappily a little too close, for this passage also 
looks more like the insertion of a reference-mongering 
editor than part of the original text. 

The fact is, a good deal of misconception has been due 
to the sin of the original editor or compiler, who chose 
to call his collection of Aristotelian treatises 7@.Ka Nuko- 
paxera. Of the whole number of books of this conglomera- 
tion, only three are distinctly ethical, for, as we have seen, 
Aristotle’s conception of S:xavocdvy is at least as much 
intellectual as ethical; if the collection as a whole is to 
have any general name, that name should be qepi rijs 
evdaiuovias, or mept Taéyabos ; this name would apply to the 
first six books and the tenth, which seem to constitute the 
whole original plan of the course of lectures. 

But if on the one hand we are compelled to admit that 
the fifth and sixth books at least of the three doubtful 
books belong to the original plan of the author of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, yet, on the other hand, we must 
admit that the execution of these books as we now possess 
them, neither corresponds with their intention, nor can 
possibly be altogether assigned to the author of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. Thus, for instance, the passage on 
eiBovdla, would certainly not be wanted by anyone who 

' Physics, viii. 7. p. 260 4, 1. 24, 
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had already got the fuller treatment of BovAevors in the 
third Nicomachean book; the use of zpoalpeots, too, is 
different in several passages in this book from that which 
is explained in Ethics, book iii. poafpeois in the sixth 
book, and also in the seventh, seems to be choice not of 
special means, but of end ; answering more to the English 
word ‘purpose’ than to the proper Nicomachean use of 
the word’. But the most striking change of front occurs 
with regard to the question as to the equipment with which 
every man starts in life. According to the treatment in 
the beginning of the second book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, all men seem to start about equal ; the duvdpes, out 
of which the perfected é£e1s, whether for good or evil, are 
evolved by habit, seem to be those purely negative poten- 
tialities, whose essence is that they are dexrixal rév evavtlwv 
as opposed to the gvorkal duvduers, which are od dextixal Toy 
évavtiov, It is not probable that Aristotle really thought 
that all men started precisely fair ; in fact, in the special 
treatment of the virtues in the third and fourth books, we 
have several notices of natural tendencies, which when 
properly trained may become virtues, though when left un- 
restrained and undisciplined they become one of the two 
opposed vices. Thus 6vyds stands in this relation to the 
perfected virtue dvdpeia, and the natural form of dowrla to 
the virtue édevOepidrns ; but the general preliminary chap- 
ters (8. 1-6) would certainly leave the careless reader 
under the impression that all men start equal in the race 
of life, and that it is a mere matter of education and 
habituation whether a man must turn out a hero or a 
scoundrel, Now in the latter end of our sixth book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics, we hear for the first time of dvovxal 


1 Eth. Nic. vi. (Eud. v.) 2, p. 1139 4, 1. 4, and Eth. Nic. vii. (Eud. vi.) 6. 
p- 11484, l. 9. 
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éperat!, that is, natural tendencies towards virtue, from which 
we may assume also their converse, @vovxal caxlat, or natura 
tendencies towards vice. The mention of these natural ten- 
dencies seems like a correction of the Aristotelian doctrine, 
as it is too barely stated at the beginning of the second 
book ; and the idea is worked out more fully in the seventh 
book, where a more definitely physiological view is taken 
both of virtue and of vice. This is not, moreover, the only 
instance in which these books seem to furnish a correction 
of the Nicomachean books in the strictest sense ; Spengel 
in his Aristotelische Studien has pointed out two or three 
such corrections, the most obvious of which occur at the 
beginning of this sixth book; the passage runs—Emel d& 
Tuyxdvoev Tporepoy elpnkdres Ore Sel TO mécon alpetobar Kal wh 
THY dmEepBodrHvy pnde THY EdAdrEupiy, TO SE péoov éoriy ws 6 Adyos 
6 dpOds A€yet, ToBro di€Awper. ev Tdcats. yap Tats elpnuevars 
éfeot, xaddmep kat emt tév dddwv, eorl tis cxoTwds mpos bv 
anoBrénay 6 Tov Adyov éxwv emiteiver Kal dvinaw, kal Tis éoriv 
dpos TOv pecoTyTar, ds perakd hapuev civas Tis tmepBodjs Kai 
Tijs eAAdetiews, otcas Kard Toy dpOdv Adyov. Ear. Se TO wey 
elzeiy obras ddnbes per, obey 5& cadés* Kal yap év tals dddaus 
émupedrctais, mepl Ooas eotly émioTypy, Todr aAnOes pev elmety, 
rt otre TAclw odre EAdTTW Sel ToveEly ovdE PadupEty, GAAG Ta 
péoa Kai as 6 dpOds Adyos’ Totro 8& pdvov éxwv dv tis odbev 
dy eldein mA€ov, olov rota bel mporpepecOar mpos TO cdpa, ef Tus 
elnevey Sri Boa 7 larpixy Kedever Kal as 6 Tavrny exwv. 16 bel 
kal mepl ras Tijs Wuxiis ELecs wy pdvov GAnOes etvat Toor elpnucvor, 
GAAG Kal Siwpiopevoy tls 7 eariv 6 d6pOds Adyos Kal TovTov Tls dpos?. 
Now it is obvious to the meanest capacity that these words 
cannot be written by the author of the Nicomachean 
treatise, but I very much doubt whether they were written 
by Eudemus ; it seems to me that they are merely an- 


1 Eth. Nic. vi. (Eud. v.) 13, p. 1144 6, ll. 1-6 and 32-p. 1145 a, L. 1. 
? Eth. Nic. vi. 1. (Eth. Eud. E), p. 1138 4, ll. 18-34. 
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other spurious connecting link like the first chapter of 
the Meteorologica. 

Let us turn now to the undoubtedly Eudemian books, 
‘and see what evidence can be extracted from them. The 
first thing which we notice is, that there are considerably 
more direct references to these three doubtful books. But 
against this we must put the fact that references generally 
are much more frequent in the Eudemian Ethics than in 
the Nicomachean ; thus, for instance, in the second book of 
the Eudemian Ethics, cap. 101, we have a direct reference 
to the amount of voluntariness which differentiates mis- 
fortune, fault, and crime, as treated in the fifth book of the 
Nicomachean (Eud. iv), with these words added, ada mepi 
Bey tovTwy epotwev ev TH wept TGv dixatwy éemoxéwes ; but only 
a very few lines further on we have an almost unnecessary 
reference to the Analytics”. In the same way, in the third 
book and second chapter there is what seems to be a pre- 
liminary discussion of the relation of éyxpdreia, dxpacia, 
dxoAacta, with the added reference, dxpiBéorepov 5¢ repli Tob 
yévous T&v Hdovdv Era Srarperéov ev rots Aeyouevors Borepov 
mepl éyxparetas kal dxpacias*, but from such references as 
these we can prove nothing whatsoever, except perhaps the 
fact, hardly worth proving, that at some time or other the 
three doubtful books were treated as a part of the Eude- 
mian Ethics. As little as on the other hand can we infer 
that the treatise on pleasure at the end of the seventh 
book belongs to the Nicomachean Ethics, because, as 
Bendixen, I think correctly, argues, there is a reference to 
it in a passage in the Politics *. 

1 p. 1227 a, ll. 2 and 3. 2 Td., Il. 10-11. + Pag b.-2% 

* Polit. iv. (vii.) cap. 11. p. 1295 @, 1. 35, ef yap Kadas év Tois HOKots eipyrat 7d 
tov evdatpova Biov elvar Tov Kat’ dperiy dvepmsiiorov, pecdrnTa be riv dperhy, 
«.7.A, 1 think, notwithstanding Spengel’s criticism, that the author of this 


insertion had in his mind the passage in the Ethics where the word dveumdd.cros 
is so frequently repeated, Eth. Nic. vii. (Eud. vi.), v. 14, p. 1153 6, ll. 1-25, 
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I do not think much can be made of the ‘evidence of 
style, for, as Spengel very well observes, one man may 
imitate another’s style, and the same man may write two 
different styles. There are certainlya number of expressions 
in the Eudemian Ethics which seem to be not only post- 
Aristotelian, but later also than any date to which the 
composition of the Eudemian Ethics has yet been assigned. 
One is the absolute use of égéornyxa=I am mad. In the 
seventh doubtful book égéoryxe tis dvcews is used in this 
sense; but in the Eudemian Ethics we have the form 
eféornxe continually used absolutely, without any case 
whatsoever to imply madness. We have two cases of this, 
in the first chapter of the third book, page 12294, 1. 3,816 kat 
6 pH 81a Todrov Sropévwv aitd, odros jrow ek€orynKev 7) Opacds 
and line 25, 816 cat of dypioe Ofjpes dvdpeto. Soxodou efvat, ovK 
dvtes* Grav yap éxoTGou, To.odro. eioly: this reminds us of the 
use, common in the commentators and the later philosophers, 
of 6 dvaBeBnkdés to signify him who has passed from the 
realm of sense to that of pure science. We also have 
what seems to be an un-Aristotelian expression, mounrixy 
émoryyn. There is one sentence in the Eudemian Ethics 
which looks almost certainly post-Christian—ér 6& po 
épyou 76 Ta ToLadra pr AavOdvew padiota mpds & Sel ouvTetvew 
Tacay oKeypey, €x tivav évdéxetar petacyely To ed Kal Kad@s 
Gv, ef Tm paxapios emipOovdrepov elneiv, kal mpos Tip 
éAnida THY Tept Exacta yevopevyy dv Tév émrecxGv?: but, after 
all, all such instances as these prove very little. It is 
certainly the case that we find none of them in the three 
doubtful books, but these corruptions of the Eudemian 
books may have taken place at a time when there were 


but with all ancient writers 7d 74d seems to be used just as much of the 
Eudemian as of the Nicomachean Ethics, and our editor probably made no 
distinction. 

1 Eth. Eud. i. 5. p. 12164, ll, 16,17; iii, a. p. 1230 a, 1. 24. 

? 12154. 8. 
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other copies of the doubtful books inserted in the Nico- 
machean Ethics; and as it was then presumably agreed 
that these doubtful books belonged equally to both these 
treatises, any corruptions of this kind which were put 
into these three books in the Eudemian treatises would be 
cut out again by comparison of them with the Nico- 
machean, while those in the other books would remain, 
having nothing to be compared with. But in the much 
more important matter of Philosophy there are at least two 
or three passages where the doctrine of these Eudemian 
books is in direct opposition to that of the doubtful books : 
the most striking are two passages on the subject of 
gpdvnots ; the first is in Eth. Eud. bk. i.c. 4, where, talking 
about the different courses of life, the author says, rév 8 eis 
dywyiy eddamovikhy Tatrouevev tpiav dvTwv, TOV Kal mpdTEpov 
pnbevtwy dyabdv os peylotwy tots dvOpdmois, dperis Kat 
ppovicews Kal Hdovijs, tpets SpGpyev Kal Blovs dvras, ods of én’ 
eLovolas ruyydvovtes mpoapotyra Civ &mavtes, woAutiKoy pidd- 
copov arodavatixdv 1. Now here we have ¢pévyots used as 
identical with giAocodla, to which in the second of our 
three doubtful books it is carefully opposed (Eth. Nic. vi. 
Eud. v). The second passage curiously enough gives us 
gpévnots at the extreme opposite end of the scale; no 
longer an intellectual virtue at all, but merely a moral one. 
In the second book of the Eudemian Ethics we have a 
troypagy of the moral virtues in general corresponding to 
that given in the second book of the Nicomachean, but 
with considerable differences. At the end of this list we have 
the items tavoupyla einexa ppdvnois as two opposed vices 
and their corresponding virtue. Now nothing can be more 
opposed to this doctrine than the express statement of the 
second doubtful book, that gpévyois is not any special 
virtue, but the necessary intellectual element in all virtue, 


1 p,1215 a, 1. 32-0, 1.1. 
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ua yap Th hpovice mig oton maca dndpfovow [at AOrKal 
dperat |}. 

We have arrived then at this not very satisfactory con- 
clusion, that the three doubtful books can by reason of 
clear points of doctrine, and not of the doubtful argument 
of style, be assigned neither absolutely to the Nicomachean 
nor absolutely to the Eudemian Ethics. Nor again can 
we accept the solution of Fischer and Fritsche, who at- 
tempt to draw a dividing line between the portions due to 
each ; for in the sixth (fifth Eud.) book, which we have taken 
as our chief test, we find dispersed throughout the book 
passages from which we may safely conclude that the book 
as a whole does not belong either to the Nicomachean or 
to the Eudemian version of Aristotle’s lectures, We are 
reduced then to the humiliating conclusion that there is a 
mixture at least of those two versions running through the 
three books, and that we can never hope satisfactorily to 
discriminate one from the other. One or two remarks we 
may safely hazard. First, that the chapters on codia and 
the general view of the whole intellectual operations are 
rather Nicomachean than Eudemian, for the Eudemian 
work is far more distinctly ethical in its plan than the 
Nicomachean. Secondly, that the physiological view of 
virtue and vice which appears in the doctrine of gvaowxal 
dperat, and in the explanation gvoixdérepov of the pheno- 
mena of dxpacia, is probably due to the Eudemian treatise ; 
for, as I have already pointed out, the Nicomachean 
Ethics has no hint of such natural differences in its treat- 
ment of the general question of the origin of virtue and 
vice; while in the Eudemian we have in the parallel 
passage this very same principle pretty distinctly stated— 
Aexréov 3% Kara tl rhs Woyhs wot’ arta 7On. €orar de Kard re Tas 
duvduers TOY TaOnudror, Kad’ ds ws TaOnTiKOl A€yovTat, Kal Kara 

1 Eth. Nic. vi. (Eud. v.) 13, p. 1145 @, ll. 1-2. 
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Tas é£es, Kab? ds mpos Ta 40n Tabra héyovrar TG TdoyeWw Tos 
) Gmadets etvac'. It is curious that this notion of natural 
tendency to this or that affection is repeated in the Cate- 
gories, whose right to stand in the first rank of proximately 
Aristotelian treatises has been somewhat sharply questioned 
both in ancient and in modern times. It is noticeable, 
however, as showing how entirely inseparable is . the 
mixture, that the Nicomachean doctrine of coffa occurs 
in the same chapter as the Eudemian view of gvouxat 
aperai. 

There remain two questions; that of the order of the 
passages in the individual books, a question which mainly 
concerns the first of the doubtful books, and that of dupli- 
cated and triplicated passages which concerns all three 
books equally. 

As to the first matter let me say at once that I have no 
hope that any good will ever result from attempted shift- 
ings of this or that sentence or passage hither or thither. 
They are all very ingenious, and make some kind of sense 
sufficient at least to satisfy their inventors; but the very 
fact that two or three such transpositions equally make 
some kind of sense seems to me to condemn them all; 
A’s arrangement makes about as much sense as B’s or 
C’s. They cannot all be right, and it really would be 
invidious to prefer one above another. Besides, they all 
involve the, to my mind, radically mistaken belief that 
the book would make some consecutive sense if you 
were to shake it up enough, and put all the heads where 
the tails were before. I hold that the corruption began 
and was carried on for centuries before the book attained 
its present form; that emendation followed corruption re- 
doubling the evil, and that fresh corruption followed on the 
top of emendation. Imagine an originally much ruined 

1 Eth. End. ii. 2, p. 1220 4, 1. 6. 
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MS. of the Nicomachean treatise, first doctored by Apelli- 
con and roughly pieced from the Eudemian and probably 
one or two other treatises, then treated with a more critical 
hand by Andronicus, but still full of corruptions and 
doubtful readings ; imagine further these doubtful readings 
giving rise to two or more separate versions in the hands 
of the later schools of commentators, and then again being 
corrected backwards and forwards one from the other. 
There we have something like the true history of the 
jumble, full of valuable remarks and impossible in- 
consistencies, which we have before us in these three 
books. 

The question of the reduplicated passages is a somewhat 
different one. Here I think we must distinguish between two 
classes of reduplication. The repetition of long arguments 
such as the two treatments of the question of the possi- 
bility of doing injustice to oneself, and the double explana- 
tion of pleasure in books vii and x ; and on the other hand 
the shorter repetitions which usually follow one another 
very closely. The longer passages I agree with most critics 
in assigning to the clumsy work of the original book-maker, 
were he Apellicon or some other. These passages were 
undoubtedly in all cases taken directly from some Aristo- 
telian or Peripatetic MS. When the patched text was 
once made it was esteemed of higher value than any of 
the MSS. out of which it was composed, and these MSS. 
naturally also disappeared ; the survival of the remaining 
Eudemian books depends just precisely upon the fact that 
the Nicomachean books for this part of the text were in 
fairly legible condition, and that therefore the Eudemian 
were not used for patching. It is possible also that the 
Eudemian books iv, v, vi, themselves were in worse condi- 
tion than the rest of the treatise, and were almost unintel- 
ligible ; the text of the remaining Eudemian books does 
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not warrant us in forming_a very high conception of the 
condition of those which, having been used for piecing the 
Nicomachean text, afterwards disappeared. 

With regard to the smaller repeated passages I see no 
reason for varying the doctrine as to their origin which we 
have arrived at with regard to similar passages in other 
Aristotelian treatises. No work imputed to Aristotle is 
altogether without these repeated passages. They occur 
not unfrequently even in the earlier and comparatively 
pure Nicomachean books. I will cite only two from the 
third book of the Nicomachean Ethics, a book which is 
by no means one of the lowest in point of purity of text. 

Eth. Nic. iii. 1, p. 1110 a, 1. 1 sqq.: Blavoy 8& of % dpxi 
ZEwbev, rovattn odca ev H pndey oupBdddrgcrar 6 mpdtTov 7} 6 
macxwv, oloy ei mvebya Kopioas ToL 7) GvOpwmor Kvptot dvTeEs. 
boa dé da PdBov perCdvav KaxGv mpdrrerar 7) b1a Kaddv TL, olov 
el rUpavvos mpootdrrot aioxpdv Ti mpakar Kipios Ov yovéwy cal 
réxvev, kat mpagavtos pev od Cowro, ya) mpd€avtos b& amoévi- 
okoven, dupa Bryrnow exer métepov axovord eotiv 7 Exovora. 
rowoBrov S€ TL cupBalver Kal wep) Tas ev Tols YemGow exBords® 
Amhds pev ydp ovdels amoBddderar Exdv, emt cwornpla 8 atrod 
kal Tv AowtGv Emavres of vodv €xovTes. puxTal pev ody eioly at 
rovadrar mpdgers, oikacr 5& pGAXov Exovoiors’ aiperal ydp eioe 
rére bre mparrovrat, Td dk TédAos THs mpdkews Kara Tov Kalpdy 
gor. Kal rd éxovorov 8} Kai 7d dxovoror, Ore mpatret, NexTéov. 
Tpdrret 8& éxdv' kal ydp 7) dpxy Tod Kuwelv Ta dpyaviKd pépy ev 
rats Tovatrais mpdgeow ev adte eotiv’ Sv 8 ev ado % apxy, ew 
air Kal rd mpdtrew Kal pi. Exovora di 7 ToLabra, Amrds 3 
lows axovora' oddels yap dv Edouro Kad? abrd Tay ToLodTwy oddév. 
én) rails mpd&eor d& tats rovatrais évlore Kal emaivodyrat, érap 
aicxpdv tu} Aumpov tropévwoiy dvtt peydhoy Kal Kahu" av 8 
avdradw, Weyovrar rd yap aloyicO tropeivas emt pndevt Kadrg 
i) petplo paddov. én’ évious 8 emauvos pev ov yiverar, ovyyvoun 
8’, Gray 31a Torabra mpdéy tis & pr Sel, & Ty avOpwmtvnv pvow 
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ireprelvei kal pndels dv bropelvar. era 8 lows odk EorTw dvay- 
kavOfvat, GAAG paddov aroOaveréov mabdvtt Ta Seuvdrara’ Kai 
yap tov Evpunldov Adrkpatwva yedota palveras rd dvayxdcavta 
pntpoxrovnoa. gore dé xademov éviore Siaxpivas Totoy avtt Trotov 
aiperéov xa ri dvtl Tivos tmopeveréov, er. 5& Xakendrepov eu- 
pelvat Tols yuwoOeiow' @s yap em) TO TOAD EoTL Ta pev TpOTdOKS- 
peva Avmnpa, & 8% dvayxdCovra aloxpd, b0ev Exatvor Kal oyor 
ylvoytas Tmept Tovs dvayxacbevras 7 my. 

Eth. Nic. iii. 1, p. 1110 8, 1.1 sqq.: Ta 8% rota paréov Biaua; 7 
Gmd\Gs pév, ondr dv 7 airla év rots éxrds 9 Kal 6 mparrwv pyndey 
ovpBddrAnrat; & b& Kad’ abra pev axovord éort, viv 8& Kal dvrl 
Tévee aiperd, kal 7) dpi} év TO Tpdtrovtt, Kal adra wey axovord 
éort, viv d& kal dvTt TGvde Exovora. pGddrov 8 okey Exovators* 
ai yap mpdéets év trois Kad’ €xaora, tadra 8’ éxovora, mota ds dvri 
molwy aiperéoy, od pddioy amododvas’ moAAal yap Siagopat elow 
éy tots Kad’ Exacta. 

Here it is perfectly obvious that the second passage is 
merely a repetition of the first with the omission of all ex- 
planationsand illustrations. The more important sentences 
are repeated with almost exact verbal accuracy; while 
there is not a single additional idea introduced in the 
second passage. This instance then is altogether beyond 
doubt. Our second is still less doubtful, but of a somewhat 
different character. In the eleventh chapter of the book, 
p. 1116 4, ll. 33-35, we have this remark about beasts, Od 87 
oT avopeta did 7d tx GAynddvos Kal Ovuod eLehavvdueva. mpos 
tov klvdvvoy épyav, and four lines later (p. 11174, ll. 2-3) we 
have, Od 87 éoriy dvipeia ra 80 dAynddvos 7) Ovpod eEeAavvdpeva 
mpos Tov klvdvvov, In this latter case we have undoubtedly 
merely a copyist’s accidental repetition slightly disguised 
by an editor, who finding the words given twice over, 
thought it his duty to make some kind of sense of both ; 
but the former case is one of a real double text, precisely 
similar to those of which we find so many in the De 
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Anima, and in our three doubtful books. A\ll these, as I 
have before said, have one and the same immediate origin, 
the inserted marginale. But that marginale itself may be 
due to three sources; first, a mere editor’s quotation for 
reference ; secondly, a various reading ; and thirdly,a double 
text which, as I hold, in most cases has grown out of the 
various readings of antiquity systematised by rival schools. 
It is these last two classes of marginalia which naturally 
and necessarily occur most frequently when the text is 
originally in a corrupt state, and by their subsequent in- 
clusion in the text render the confusion worse confounded. 
It is the work of the critic to notice as frequently as they 
occur these interloping marginalia, and by bracketing or 
excising them to give as far as possible a continuous text. 
Much of this work has already been done for the Ethics’, 
but I am convinced that careful reading will discover more 
of these dittographs in portions of the text where they are 
least expected. The search for them will tend much more 
to the advancement of Aristotelian knowledge than en- 
quiries, which by the nature of the case can never get an 
answer, as to the authorship of this or that sentence or pas- 
sage, or the time at which it got included in the text. 


1 Especially by the labours of Rassow and (for the seventh book) of 
Mr. Wilson. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE POLITICS AND THE EVIDENCE FROM 
AVOIDANCE OF HIATUS. 


THE question as to the Politics, unlike that as to the 
Ethics, is, or has been treated chiefly, as one of the order of 
the books; nevertheless the two points (of order and of 
authenticity) are not so entirely disconnected as they 
appear at first sight. 

The chief matter of which we have to treat is that of 
the nature and position of the two books on the best 
constitution vii (iv) and viii (v). We shall see that the 
history of these books is in fact that of the whole 
question. : 

Now there is one thing observable about these books 
which does not occur in any other Aristotelian work to 
such a large extent. From beginning to end of these 
two books, there is a careful and deliberate observance 
of the rule of the avoided hiatus. This observance is so 
nearly absolute that we must suppose that the few in- 
fractions of it which occur are due either to a slip of 
the writer, the carelessness of the copyist, or the folly 
of the revising editor. Now this avoidance of the hiatus 
is to be found in smaller parts of works also attributed 
to Aristotle. It is to be found in portions of the De 
Caelo, of the first book of the Metaphysics, and in some- 
what larger fragments of the Parva Naturalia; and, as 
I have already noticed, we have a perfect instance of it 
in the fragment from the Eudemus preserved for us by 
Plutarch, It has been conjectured that the passages in 
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the De Caelo and the first book of the Metaphysics are 
excerpts made by Aristotle himself or by some editor 
from the dialogue mepi ¢idocoplas. Even supposing it 
provable that this avoidance of the hiatus is due to 
Aristotle’s own handicraft, I should much doubt whether 
the former of these hypotheses (which is the one held 
by most of those who have noticed the fact) is the more 
likely one. If Aristotle ‘wrote’ the De Caelo for pub- 
lication, then assuredly he would have noticed that the 
contrast between his usual style abounding in harsh 
sounds and hiatus would be painfully contrasted with 
the smooth and running style of these passages. It seems 
much more likely that if these passages are derived from 
the dialogue wep! ¢iAocopias they are the result of some 
post-Aristotelian patching of the two books in question. 
This is rendered more probable, with regard at least to 
the Metaphysics, by the fact that that whole treatise is 
itself a gigantic bit of patchwork; and though we have 
no positive evidence of the time at which its parts came 
together, no one in the present day would be likely to 
attribute the putting together to Aristotle. For the De 
Caelo we can only say that as far as we know a con- 
siderable part of the dialogue zep! giAocoplas went over 
the same ground and may have been useful to fill up 
considerable gaps, though the text of that treatise as a 
whole seems fairly good and the argument unbroken. 
What exactly is the evidence which the avoidance of 
the hiatus gives us? I think we must say that it is merely 
this, that we have, wherever it occurs, a work or a portion 
of a work in exactly the state which was given to it by 
the author who threw it into its present form. As to 
whether this author was or was not Aristotle himself a 
good deal may be said on either side. Against the Aris- 
totelian authorship of these passages, and more especially 
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of the two books with which we are chiefly concerned, 
it may be urged that the Aristotle whom we know shows 
the most absolute contempt for all matters of style, and 
he seems likely to have been the last instead of one of 
the first of prose writers to adopt a rule which hitherto 
had been observed only as a matter of ear in set orations, 
and appears to have been first formulated as a general 
principle of composition by the rhetorician Isokrates [I 
set aside the supposed enmity of Aristotle and Isokrates 
as unproven, and, in any case, quite beside the ques- 
tion]. As to the dialogues, it may be perhaps argued 
that they were written when Aristotle was a young 
or younger man, and that he may have sought in his 
youth graces of style which in his maturer years he de- 
spised. But unfortunately for this argument it is quite 
clear that these books of the Politics are the work of a 
man of maturer years, and there is what I think indis- 
putable general evidence, that they were written after the 
death of Plato ; to which we may add this special fact, that 
in criticising the various styles of music and the special 
purposes for which each is fit the author adds: ‘O 8 év rq 
moditela Swxpdtys od KadGs thy pvytorl pdvyv Karadelrer 
pera THs dwpictt, Kal Tatra dmodoxyudoas tov épydvev Tov 
avvdp «7.4.1 Now if we remember the elaborate apology 
to the Platonists with which Aristotle begins his hostile 
criticism of the idéa ro6 éyaod in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
which were certainly written after Plato’s death, we shall 
hardly believe that the same writer would have used 
during Plato’s lifetime the curt sharpness of od xadés 
xaraAelmet. Yet at the time of Plato’s death Aristotle was 
no longer a young man; if then these two books are 
the work of Aristotle we have the phenomenon of an 
author writing, in his mature years, two such different 
1 p, 1342 @, IL. 32-0. 4. 
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styles, that the one must seem the condemnation of the 
other. 

Much, however, may be urged on the other side. 
In the first place, as I have already noticed, the 
tradition of times immediately following Aristotle is 
stronger for the dialogues than for any of the works 
which we now possess. In the second place, whatever 
may be said for the intrinsic value of the dialogues, we 
have here a work composed apparently in the same style 
which even the most captious critic would hardly dare 
to call unworthy of Aristotle. Moreover it may be urged. 
that we have in fact no other complete instance of a book 
attributed to Aristotle and clearly prepared for general 
publication. Though a man is not likely, through a con- 
siderable portion of his lifetime, to have kept up two 
so entirely opposite styles of writing for publication, 
yet there would be nothing either wonderful or difficult 
in keeping one style for oral lectures and another for 
published books. Still less wonderful would it be if there 
was a wide difference to be found between mere notes 
for such lectures and deliberately finished publications. 
If we adopt the theory that these two books represent 
Aristotle’s finished style, and that nothing unfinished was 
ever given to the general public during his lifetime or 
with his consent, we shall arrive at some very convenient 
results. In the first place we shall be able to admit that 
there is some value to be given even during Aristotle’s 
lifetime to the distinction between exoteric and esoteric, 
though of course not precisely that which even our earliest 
authorities give to it; still less that which later Romanists 
like Aulus Gellius, or slapdash writers like Plutarch, graft 
upon the more modest and meagre statements of their 
forerunners. Secondly, we may acquit Cicero of all ten- 
dency to exaggeration in what otherwise seem his 
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hyperbolic expressions of praise of the Aristotelian style. 
Bernays, who does not notice the avoidance of the hiatus, 
is full of just praise of the style of the first part of the 
seventh (fourth) book; but he might well have extended 
that praise to the whole of the two books ; and the absence 
of hiatus is just one of those points which would strike 
the ear of a pure stylist like Cicero. I am not here as- 
serting that Cicero had read the Politics; of that I can 
find no evidence whatsoever. I merely say this, that 
assuming, as I think we may assume, that the dialogues 
-which Cicero had read resembled in style these two books, 
and assuming further, that in speaking of Aristotle’s style 
he speaks only of published works as opposed to ‘com- 
mentaria, his admiration is explained and justified. 

One more point may be urged which tells perhaps 
somewhat in favour of the directly Aristotelian origin 
of these books. I have already noticed! that in Diogenes 
a work presumably our Politics is moAurixy axpdacis ds 7 
Qcogppdcrov in eight books, while turning to the list of 
Theophrastus we find nothing nearer to this description 
than wodurixd in six books. It might be plausibly argued 
that if the two books on the best constitution were pub- 
lished in Aristotle’s lifetime, or known to be his finished 
work in a stronger sense than the lectures, this difference 
of number of books could be easily explained. Theo- 
phrastus would repeat Aristotle’s course of lectures on 
this as on other subjects, apparently in this course making 
very few alterations, so that these lectures might be 
variously attributed to him and to Aristotle; on the 
other hand the books on the best constitution once pub- 
lished would be known for certain to be Aristotle’s work, 
and therefore at whatever period these two books were 
added to the MS. of the Aristotelian lectures on politics, 

1 CE p. 87, 
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they were not similarly added to that other slightly 
differing text which bore the name of Theophrastus. We 
find indeed that there was a treatise on the best con- 
stitution in one book attributed to Theophrastus himself}, 
but that for some reason, or probably from mere chance, 
was not included in the general course of lectures which 
bore the name of Theophrastus, as was the similar treatise 
in the MS. ascribed to Aristotle. 

But after all it is a mere hypothesis. These books may 
be Aristotelian and give us a real sample of the master’s 
finished style, or they may be the work of some clever 
pupil, putting the rugged wisdom of his master into a 
form likely to be acceptable to those later Athenians who 
were more critical of ear than of mind. All that we can 
assert with safety, and all that it greatly imports us to 
know, is that whoever was their author, they were not 
written as part of the general course to which the re- 
maining books of the Politics belong. If this view be 
the true one, then strictly speaking these books have 
no proper place in the treatise to which they are attached. 
It is a mere matter of private taste where they shall be 
put, unless indeed we shall say that there must have 
been some treatment of the subject in the general lectures 
which is now lost to us, and that wherever that would 
have come there these books must be inserted. This is 
probable enough as a theory, but after all gives us no 
very definite clue. I am inclined to think that at least 
of the ‘Political lectures’ of Aristotle (represented for 
us merely by the Politics and the Nicomachean Ethics) 
a very large amount was either never reduced to writing 
at all, or was lost before the days of catalogue and refer- 
ence-makers. This, I think, may be argued not from 
the most uncertain ground of references, but from the 

1 Diog. Laert. v. 45. 
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general aim and plan of the work as it dimly stands forth 
to us. We have neither a finished whole as in the Physical 
writings and the Analytics, nor again a mere collection 
of facts which may be enlarged or contracted at will like 
the foropfa: and apoBdnwara. There must have been a 
real course on Oececonomics, one probably on anger (a 
point on which the Peripatetics were very strong) and 
a good deal more on the intellectual excellences than 
we have in our present sixth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. What further was included in the Political lectures 
in the narrower sense we know not. Incomplete they 
certainly are, and the insertion of our two books does 
not complete them, nor make a connected whole. The 
position of these books then cannot be settled as a matter 
of right on these grounds or any other. 

But as a matter of history we may arrive at some con- 
clusion. 

Two orders of books find favour with modern editors. 
A. Stahr, Forchhammer, and V. Rose defend that which 
appears in the MSS., while the great majority of editors 
and critics from St. Hilaire downwards have preferred as 
more reasonable and logical the order i, ii, iii, vii, viti, 
iv, vi, v. We see here that there are two distinct suppo- 
sitions, the one that the two books on the perfect form of 
constitution should be transplanted from the end to the 
middle of the treatise, the other that books v and vi 
should be transposed. As the latter is a separate and more 
simple question it will be advisable to deal with it first. 

Logically, I think there can be no doubt of the 
superiority of the order iv, vi, v to iv, v, vi. Book vi 
is a natural continuation of book iv, and neither of them 
stands in any very close relation to book v. On the other 
hand, the references seem with one doubtful exception all 
to point to the order v, vi, and not vi, v. The sixth 
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book begins with a reference to the fourth, with which, as I 
have said, it is naturally and necessarily connected, and 
proceeds, ér. 6 [elpnras] wept Oopas re Kal cwrnplas rov 
ToAtTeav, éx Tolwy Te ylyveras kat bra Tivas airfas?, It would 
be impossible to find a clearer statement as to the order 
which the reference-inserter had before him. Similarly in 
the fourth chapter of the book we have & 8% pdelpew ovp- 
Batver cat ravrnyv kat rds dddas ToAtrelas, elpnrar mpdrepov Ta 
melota cxeddv*; and again at the end of the first chapter, 
Zytovor pev yap of tas woditelas KaOvoTavres &mavta Ta oiKeta 
cvvayayely mpos THY ITdOEcLW, Guaptdvover 5& Toro ToLodyTes, 
kaddmep év Tois Tepl Tas POopas Kal Tas cwTnpias TGY ToALTELOY 
elpntat mpdrepov ®, The only passage which has tended to 
raise any doubt is the following: talking of the weakening 
of the BovAy when the éxxAncia is paid the author says, 
eis atroy yap dvaye. tas kploes méoas 6 dijpos edropdy picb0d, 
kadanep etpnta. mpdrepoy ev TH weOdd@ TH mpd Tadtns*. The 
reference here seems certainly to be a parallel passage in the 
fourth book, where the same doctrine is asserted with the 
same terms, but at somewhat greater length—xatadvera dé 
Kal THs Bovdts » divayis ev Tats To.avrars Synuokparlars év ats 
airos cuviay 6 Sijpos xpnuarice: wept mdvrwy. roto d€ cuuPat- 
vew elwdev, Srav edropia tis 7} 1) puoOds Tots exxAnovacovow’ 
oxohd¢ovres yap ovddéyovtal te ToAAdKis Kal GmavTa adrot 
xpivovow >. But the expression 7 péOodos % mpd radrns, if it 
does indeed mean ‘the preceding book’ (as it almost cer- 
tainly does), can not only not be Aristotelian but must be 
very late ; if it means merely the course of enquiry which 
preceded this, then it may be made as loose or as definite 
as we will, though it must be admitted that it will be a very 
strained extension of the term to treat either books iv 
and v, or books v and vi, as a single pé00d0s. As how- 


1 vi. p. 1316 4, ll. 34-35. * p. 1319 4, ll. 4-6. 3 p. 13174, ll. 35-38. 
4 vi. 2. p. 1317 4, ll. 32-35. 5 iv. 15. p. 1299 4, 1. 38-p. 1300 a, 1. 4. 
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ever the most enthusiastic supporters of the new order will 
hardly go so far as to say that the division into books is as 
old as Aristotle himself, no very certain argument on either 
side can be drawn from this passage. 

On the whole then, as to these three books iv, v, vi, all 
we can safely conclude is that iv and vi stand in so close 
a relation that they must probably have come near each 
other in the original course of lectures; but that from the 
time of the earliest reference-makers the order in the 
MSS. was iv, v, vi. How v originally got wedged into its 
present position we have no evidence. 

When we come to deal with the two inserted books, 
vii, viii (iv, v), we find no such unanimity among the 
authorities, but rather proofs of a very ancient controversy. 
On the one hand the majority or perhaps all of the references 
are in favour of placing the books in the order suggested 
by St. Hilaire ; on the other hand we have one very defi- 
nite statement on the authority of a very ancient commen- 
tator in favour of the order now to be found in all the MSS. 

The first strong reference in favour of the new order 
is the final sentence of the third book which consists 
of these words, d:wpiopevwr 8% TodTwy wept Tis ToAtTelas 75 
meiparéov déyew Ths dplorns, tiva mépuxe ylvecOar tpdTov Kat 
1; that is, the third book ends with a 
promise of what in the old order is the seventh, omitting 
all reference to the intermediate books. 

In the second chapter of the fourth book we have this 
sentence—’Enel 8 ev rH mpdrn pebddm Tepl TGv TodiTELev 


ka0icracOar TOs 


dretAducOa Tpeis pev tas dpOds modtrelas, BaciWelay dpioro- 

kpariay moAtrelay, tpeis 5& Tas TovTwY TapeKBdces, Tvpavvlda 

pey Baotrelas, ddtyapxlavy d& dpioroKparias, Syyoxpariay 8% 

moAtrelas, kal mept pev aproroKpartas Kal BactAelas elpyras’ rd 

yap mept rhs dplorns moAtrelas Oewpicat tavTd Kal ep) rovTwy 
1 iii. 18. p, 1288 4, ll. 2-4. 
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éorly elmety Tv bvoudrwyv x.t.A.1 Here we have another 
clear case of é00d0s used as equal to the librarian’s division 
of a roll or a book, and I am inclined to think that this 
long reference (for there is yet more of it) was inserted by 
the same editor to whom is due the similar passage in the 
seventh (sixth) book. He at least has no doubt about the 
order. Again, in the next chapter we have—éri mpds rais 
kara mAobTov diapopais eoriy 7 wey Kara yevos % S€ Kar’ dpeTHy, 
kav ef te 8) Towodroy erepoy elpnras moAEws Elvat pépos ev Tots 
mept Thy dpiotoKpariay’ éxel ydp dSierAdueda ex mécwy jepGv 
dvayxatwy éorl maca médts*. This is an obvious allusion to 
the process of analysis of an organised society into its 
ultimate elements which is performed for us in book vii 
(iv) chapters 8, 9 [p. 1328 a, 21 sqq.]; and yet later in cap. 7 
we get—dpioroxparlay wey ody Kadds exer Kahety Tepl Hs duyA- 
Gowen év Tots Tpsrois Adyous* THY yap éx Tov dplotwy AmAGs Kart’ 
dperny ToAtTelay, kal wy mpds d7dOecty Tiva dyabav avopor, dovny 
dlkavov mpocayopeverw Apiotoxpariav®. Here the reference, 
though no less clear than in the former passages, is rather 
general than particular. Lastly, we have two references to 
this order in the sixth (seventh) book, both occurring 
in the same chapter and passage (eighth) : dxdAovdov de rots 
elpnuévous éotl TO SinpicOa. KadGs Ta Tepl ras dpyds, TéoaL Kab 
tives kal tivwv, xaOdtep elpnrar kat mpdtepov. TGv pév yap 
dvayxalav apxsv xwpis addvarov civar médw, Tov d€ Tpds 
ebragiay kal kéopov advvarov olketcOat Karas. &ru O° dvayxaioy 
éy pev rats puxpats éddrrovs iva Tas dpxds, év de rails weyddras 
mrelovs, Sonep tvyxdver mpdrepov elpnuévov*. Here the 
reference is certainly to the fifteenth chapter of the seventh 
(fourth) book. 

But against this very definite evidence of reference we 
have a fact to face which cannot be explained away. 


1 iy. 2. p. 1289 a, ll. 26-32. 2 iy, 2. p. 1289 4, 1. 40-p. 12904, 1. 3. 
3 iv. 7. p. 1293 4, Il. 1-5. * vi. 8. p. 1321 4, Il. 4-7. 
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Didymus the commentator, whom I have already men- 
tioned, gives us a fairly complete analysis of the Aristote- 
lian Politics. In this analysis the order is that of our 
MSS. as far as it is continued, for it gives us nothing of the 
eighth book! If then we have really here the words of a 
commentator of the time of Nero, we can only reconcile 
them with the fact of all our references being the other 
way by assuming either that the order of the books being 
originally that of St. Hilaire was changed before that 
period, or that the references are even later than that time 
and represent an experiment in the way of change of 
order which was not persevered with at the time, but has 
been revived in our days. Were the books a portion of 
a treatise so early commented on as the Physics or the 
Logical works, no one could hesitate to decide in favour 
of the former rather than the latter hypothesis; as how- 
ever they belong to that class which at first at least seems 
to have missed the notice of the commentators, the 
question is not so easily solved, and on the whole I am 
somewhat, though not greatly, inclined in favour of the 
latter solution. In the first place, the natural point at 
which an addition on a somewhat kindred subject would be 
affixed, would be the end of the manuscript—unless indeed 
this addition was distinctly wanted to fill an obvious gap in 
a given place; but that is not the case here for, putting 
aside the references, there is no great reason why the two 
books on the best constitution should precede rather than 
follow books iv and vi. In the second place we must in 
any case admit that there has been a double shifting of the 
order of the books, for supposing we assume that the 
original order was that recommended by St. Hilaire and 
also by our anonymous reference-maker, then we must 
also believe, I think, that at that time book vi was placed 
1 Mullach, Fragmenta Philosophorum, vol. ii. pp. 100 sqq. , 
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before book v, since the phraseology of the single reference 
in book vi, by which it is made to precede book vy, is 
precisely like that of one of the several references which 
involve the position of books vii and viii as preceding 
books iv, vi, and v. If then we assume that this was 
the original order, we must assume not only that subse- 
quently the books were placed in different order, but that 
all the references but one in books iv, v, and vi were re- 
written, in so far as they touched upon the respective order 
of those books. Now it happens that the number of these 
references is considerably larger than that of those in 
which vii and viii are made to precede the others; and 
though we cannot in this case count heads, since the two 
matters are in their nature independent, yet I think it 
more reasonable to suppose that the change which in- 
volved the less alteration in the text was the later rather 
than that which involved the greater alteration. 

I think then that the history is something like this. First 
there existed six books of Aristotle’s political lectures and 
two of his finished tract of The Perfect State!; then these 
two works were for some reason copied on the same parch- 
ment or roll, the two books on The Perfect State being 
affixed at the end of the other six. While this state of 
things existed the majority of the references grew up, 
especially those connecting books iv, v, vi. I should con- 
jecture that during this time the two annexed books were 
still so far treated as a separate work, that they were not 
connected by references and cross-references with the other 
books. Then at some unknown date, but probably later 
than the time of Didymus, a re-arrangement of the books 
was attempted which took the same form as that of recent 


1 In talking of Aristotle’s lectures and of his finished tract, I do not wish to 
assume that either the one or the other is directly his, but merely that both bore 
his name in the library catalogues. 
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critics has done. The re-arranger wrote all his references 
connecting the two books with the others on the assump- 
tion that they belonged to the place where he had put them, 
that is, between books iii and iv. He also reversed books v 
and vi and put in the single reference which assumes 
that reversal, but, like the majority of the older commen- 
tators and critics, was more bold at inserting than at ex- 
cising, so did not cut out from his text the older references. 
This history has the single merit of attempting to ac- 
count for all the facts. The only certain results of our 
investigation in this chapter are: first, that the Politics are 
made up of two separate treatises of different classes, and - 
certainly originally separately published ; second, that they 
had already been twice edited on two different hypotheses 
as to the order of the books, in the days when editors still 
amalgamated their remarks with the text, or at least when 
editor and copyist together produced that combination. 


I have in this essay attempted to prove, first, that of the 
great bulk of the Aristotelian works as we now have them, 
there was no kind of publication during the lifetime of the 
master, nor probably for a considerable period after his 
death. Secondly, that as to this portion of the Aristote- 
lian whole, we cannot assert with certainty that we have 
ever got throughout a treatise in the exact words of Aris- 
totle, though we may be pretty clear that we have a fair 
representation of his thought. The unity of style observ- 
able may belong quite as well to the school and the method 
as to the individual. We have certainly got a most pre- 
cious Aristotelian literature; we have not certainly got 
Aristotle in the strongest and most literal sense. Thirdly, 
I have tried to prove that the works which are preserved 
to us come chiefly, if not entirely, from the tradition of 
Andronicus, and stand in no very definite relation to the 
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list of Diogenes, and consequently we have a very consi- 
derable proportion, and not a merely insignificant fraction 
of the reputed works of Aristotle known to Latin antiquity. 
Fourthly, I have laid down that the majority of the titles, 
and probably all the definite references, are post-Aristote- 
lian, and that therefore no safe argument can be drawn 
from the latter as to the authenticity or original order of 
the Aristotelian works, though other very valuable infer- 
ences as to the subsequent history of these works result 
from their careful consideration. Fifthly, I have attempted 
to trace the double texts and repeated passages each to 
several original sources, and not to a single point of origin. 
I have applied the doctrines arrived at to the consideration 
of those Aristotelian treatises which have given rise to 
most controversy, and seem to myself to have found some 
solutions at least, through the method I have followed. 
Incidentally I have been led to investigate the question of 
another class of works which bear Aristotle’s name, of 
which we can say with certainty that the portions which 
we have of them are precisely as the final author wrote 
them; but cannot with equal certainty assert that that 
author was Aristotle. We can safely assume, however, 
that these works, and works like these, were those best 
known to our earliest authorities on the subject, Cicero and 
his predecessors, and that on them all the praise of Aris- 
totle’s style is founded. 

If there be any value in these conclusions, the practical 
lesson to be drawn from them will be, that the present 
duty of scholarship is to determine as far as possible the 
course of the Aristotelian argument, by bracketing super- 
fluous and repeated passages. In some cases there will 
be internal or external evidence for bracketing the one 
of two passages rather than the other. In other cases, and 
I believe they will be the majority, there will be no trust- 
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worthy evidence which shall lead us to reject one of 
such passages more than the other. We shall not follow 
such assumptions as that of Torstrik in the De Anima, 
that the former of two like passages is always the prefer- 
able; nor shall we rashly assume that the one is more 
strictly Aristotelian than the other. When we have pointed 
out such reduplications to the student we shall leave him 
to choose which of them he prefers, showing him only that 
both cannot be wanted in the text. If we bracket at all, 
it will not be that we assert the one passage rather than 
the other to be spurious (except in those rare cases where 
we have definite proof). It will merely be in order that 
he may see what is the general line and connection of 
the argument. We shall be cautious in many cases in 
assuming even reduplication; for an author or lecturer 
may deliberately repeat himself. But this caution will not 
be necessary in the case of repeated and almost identical 
passages which follow immediately after each other. 

In a word, we shall try to get as near as we can to the 
earliest form of the teachings of the master, but shall not 
vainly and pedantically hope to restore his actual words ; 
nor shall we rashly reject this or that passage or phrase as 
being clearly un-Aristotelian, since we shall know well 
that the Aristotle we have can in no case be freed from 
the suspicion (or rather almost certainty) of filtration 
through other minds, and expression through other voices. 
Criticism of Aristotle must in truth always be of thought 
rather than of phrase, of sentence rather than of word. 
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Glossary. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


—— An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar and 


Glossary, by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfisson and F, York Powell, M.A. 1879. 
Extra.fcap. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


LATIN.—A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews’ edition 
of Freund’s Latin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten 
by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, LL.D. 1879. 4to. 12. 5s. 
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MELANESIAN.—The Melanesian Languages. By R. H. 
Codrington, D.D., of the Melanesian Mission. 8vo. 18s. 


SANSKRIT.—A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 
arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the use of 
English Students, by Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 
15s. 


— A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 
Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, Anglo- 
Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. By Sir M. 
Monier-Williams, M.A, 1888. gto. 4/. 145. 6d. 


Nalopikhydnam. Story of Nala, an Episode of 
the Maha-Bharata: the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an 
improved version of Dean Milman’s Translation, by Sir M. Monier-Williams, 
M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Improved. 1879. 8vo. 15s. 


—— Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts. Edited 
by Sir M. Monier-Williams, M.A. Second Edition, 1876. 8vo. 215. 





Syriac.—Thesaurus Syriacus: collegerunt Quatremére, Bern- 
stein, Lorsbach, Arnoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit R. Payne Smith, 
S.T.P. Fasc. I-VI. 1868-83. sm. fol. each, 1/.1s. Fasc. VII. 1. 115. 6d. 


Vol. I, containing Fasc. I-V, sm. fol. 57. 5s. 


The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Translated from Arabic 
into Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D. 1884. 8vo. 21s. 





GREEK CLASSICS, &c. 


Aristophanes: A Complete Concordance to the Comedies 
and Fragments. By Henry Dunbar,M.D. 4to. 17.15, 


Aristotle: The Politics, with Introductions, Notes, etc. by 
W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I. and II. 
Medium 8vo. 28s. /ust Published. 


Aristotle: The Politics, translated into English, with Intro- 
duction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium 
8vo. 2 vols. 215. 


Catalogus Codicum Graecorum Sinaiticorum. Scripsit V. 
Gardthausen Lipsiensis. With six pages of Facsimiles. 8vo. /zmen, 255. 


Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. 
Appendicis loco additae sunt Diogenis Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae Hip- 
pocratei De Diaeta Libri Primi, Epistolae Heracliteae. 1877. 8vo. 6s. 


Herculanensium Voluminum Partes II. 1824. 8vo. 10s, 
B2 
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Fragmenta Herculanensia. A Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Oxford copies of the Herculanean Rolls, together with the texts of several 
papyri, accompanied by facsimiles. Edited by Walter Scott, M.A., Fellow 
of Merton College, Oxford. Royal 8vo. cloth, 215. 


Homer: A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and 
Hymns of Homer ; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages: 
in the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 1880. 4to. 1/15, 


— Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by Professor W. 
Dindorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, M.A.,. 
Provost of Oriel College. 4 vols. 8vo. 27. 10s. Vols. V and VI. lx the Press. 


—— Scholia Graeca in Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfius. 
TomilI. 1855. 8vo. 15s. 6d. 


Plato: Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, and 
a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1878. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


— Philebus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
Edward Poste, M.A. 1860. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


— Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and English 
Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1867. 8vo. 18s. 


—— Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes. 
by L. Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 8yvo, tos. 6d. 


The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. A new Edition in 5 volumes, medium: 
8vo. 1875. 3é. Ios. 


The Republic, translated into English, with an Analysis. 
and Introduction, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medium Svo. 12s. 6d. 








Thucydides: Translated into English, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By B. Jowett, M.A. 2 vols. 1881. 
Medium 8vo. 1/. 12s. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, &c. 


STUDIA BIBLICA.—Essays in Biblical Archeology and Criti- 
aaa kindred subjects. By Members of the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


ENGLISH.—The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, 
made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his followers: edited by 
the Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vols. 1850, Royal 4to. 3/. 3s. 
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{Also reprinted from the above, with Introduction and Glossary 
by W. W. Skeat, Litt. D. 


The Books of $ob, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes,and the 


Song of Solomon: according to the Wycliffite Version made by Nicholas 
de Hereford, about a.D. 1381, and Revised by John Purvey, about A.D. 1388. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


—— The New Testament in English, according to the Version 
by John Wycliffe, about A.D. 1380, and Revised by John Purvey, about A.D. 
1388. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s.] 





ENGLISH.—T7he Holy Bible: an exact reprint, page for page, 
of the Authorised Version publishedin the year1611, Demy 4to. half bound, 
1. Is. 


—— The Psalter, or Psalms of David, and certain Canticles, 
with a Translation and Exposition in English, by Richard Rolle of Hampole. 
Edited by H. R. Bramley, M.A., Fellow of S. M. Magdalen College, Oxford. 
With an Introduction and Glossary. Demy 8vo. 14. Is. 


Lectures on the Book of fob. Delivered in Westminster 


Abbey by the Very Rev. George Granville Bradley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastes. By the same Author. Crown 
8vo. 45. 6d. 


GOTHIC.—The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic, according to 
the translation made by Wulfila in the Fourth Century. Edited with a 
Grammatical Introduction and Glossarial Index by W. W. Skeat, Litt. D. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 


GREEK.— Vetus Testamentum ex Versione Septuaginta Inter- 
pretum secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. TomilIII. Editio Altera. 18mo. 18s, The volumes 
may be had separately, price 6s. each. 


Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt; sive, Veterum 
Interpretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fridericus Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1875. 4to. 52. 55. 


— The Book of Wisdom: the Greek Text, the Latin 


Vulgate, and the Authorised English Version; with an Introduction, Critical 
Apparatus, anda Commentary. By William J. Deane,M.A. Small gto. 125. 6d. 











—— Novum Testamentum Graece. Antiquissimorum Codicum 
Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi. Accedit collatio CodicisSinaitici. Edidit 
E. H. Hansell, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1864. 8vo. 24s. 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt parallela S. 
Scripturae loca, etc. Edidit Carolus Lloyd, S.T.P.R. 18mo. 35. 
On writing paper, with wide margin, ros, 
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GREEK.—Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millia- 
num. 18mo. 25.6¢d, On writing paper, with wide margin, 9s. 


Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 6d. 
—— The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by 
the Revisers of the Authorised Version :— 
(1) Pica type, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
(2) Long Primer type. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, 15s. 
—— The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English; being 


the Authorised Version, 1611; the Revised Version, 1881; and the Greek 
Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


The Revised Version is the joint property of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 








Canon Muratorianus: the earliest Catalogue of the 
Books of the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1867. 
4to. Ios. 6d. 


— Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testa- 
ment. By C.E. Hammond, M.A. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HEBREW, etc.—Votes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of 


Genesis. With Two Appendices. By G. J. Spurrell, M.A. Crown Svo. 
Ios. 6a. 





The Psalms in Hebrew without points. 1879. Crown 
8vo. Price reduced to 25., in stiff cover. 


A Commentary on the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 
to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library by 
S.R. Driver, M.A. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 3s. 6d. 


— The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a unique 


MS. in the Bodleian Library; with other Rabbinical Texts, English Transla- 
tions, and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. 1878. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


—— Horae:Hebraicae et Talmudicae,a J. Lightfoot. A new 
Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. 12. 15. 





LATIN.—Librt Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum Para- 
phrasi Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. I. The Gospel according 
to St. Matthew from the St. Germain MS. (g,). Edited with Introduction 
and Appendices by John Wordsworth, D.D. Small 4to., stiff covers, 6s. 


Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. IJ, Portions of the Gospels 
according to St. Mark and St. Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. (k), &c. 


Edited by John Wordsworth, D.D., W. Sanday, M.A., D.D., and H. J. White, 
M.A. Small 4to., stiff covers, 215. 
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LaTIN.—Old-Latin Biblical Texts: No. [/I. The Four 
Gospels, from the Munich MS. (q), now numbered Lat. 6224 in the Royal 
Library at Munich. With a Fragment from St. John in the Hof-Bibliothek at 
Vienna (Cod. Lat. 502). Edited, with the aid of Tischendorf’s transcript 
(under the direction of the Bishop of Salisbury), by H. J. White, M.A. Small 
4to. stiff covers, 125. 6d. 


OLD-FRENCH.—Libvi Psalmorum Versio antiqua Gallica e 
Cod. MS. in Bibl. Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aiiisque 


Monumentis pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, 
Phil. Doc. 1860. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, &c. 


St. Athanasius: Historical Writings, according to the Bene- 
dictine Text. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 
8vo. Ios, 6d. 


—-—- Ovations against the Arians, With an Account of his 
Life by William Bright, D.D. 1873. Crown 8vo. gs. 


St. Augustine: Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts 
of the Second Council of Orange. With an Introduction by William Bright, 
D.D. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Canons of the First Four General Councils of Nicaea, Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus,and Chalcedon. 1877. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


Notes on the Canons of the First Four General Councils. 
By William Bright,D.D. 1882. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 
P.E. Pusey, A.M. TomilI. 1868. 8vo. cloth, 2/. 2s. 








in D. Foannis Evangelium. Accedunt Fragmenta varia 
necnon Tractatus ad Tiberium Diaconum duo. Edidit post Aubertum 
P,E.Pusey,A.M. TomillI. 1872. 8vo. 2/. 5s. 


-—— Commentariit in Lucae Evangelium quae supersunt 
Syriace. E MSS. apud Mus. Britan. edidit R. Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 
4to. 1, 258, 


Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859, 


8vo. 145. 





Ephraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, aliorum- 
que Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis MSS. in Museo Britannico et Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana asservatis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. I/. 15, 
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Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Burton, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1881. Crown 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 


Irenaeus: The Third Book of St.Ivenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, 'B.D. 
1874. Crown 8vo. 55. 6d. 


Patrum Apostolicorum, S. Clementis Romani, S. Ignatii, 
S. Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.P.R. Tomi II. 
Fourth Edition, 1863. 8vo. 12. 1s. 


Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History, according to the Text of 
Hussey, with an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. 1878. Crown 8vo. 
7s. Od. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


Ancient Liturgy of the Church of England, according to the 
uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and Bangor, and the Roman Liturgy arranged 
in parallel columns, with preface and notes. By William Maskell, M.A. 
Third Edition. 1882. 8vo. 155. 


Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica, Edited, with English Notes, 
by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1881. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Bright (W.). Chapters of Early English Church History. 


1878. 8vo. 125, 


Burnet's History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 


A new Edition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the originals, 
by N. Pocock, M.A. 7 vols. 1865. 8vo. Price reduced to 10. 10s. 


Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents relating to Great Britain 
and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. Haddan, B.D., 
and W. Stubbs, M.A. Vols. I. and III. 1869-71. Medium 8vo. each 1/. 15. 


Vol. II. Part I. 1873. Medium 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Vol. II. Part II. 1878. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St, Patrick. 
Stiff covers, 35. 6d. 


Hamilton ( Fohn, Archbishop of St. Andrews), The Catechism 
of. Edited, with Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas Graves Law. With 
a Preface by the Right Hon. W.E. Gladstone. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Hammond (C. £.). Liturgies, Eastern and Western. Edited, 


with Introduction, Notes, and Liturgical Glossary. 1878. Crown 8vo. 1os. 6d. 
An Appendix to the above. 1879. Crown 8vo. paper covers, Is. 6d, 
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Fohn, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Eccle- 
stastical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, M.A. 
1853. gto. 12, 125. 


—— Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 1860. 8vo. Ios. 
Leofric Missal, The, as used in the Cathedral of Exeter 


during the Episcopate of its first Bishop, A.D. 1050-1072; together with some 
Account of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumiéges, and a 
few other early MS. Service Books of the English Church. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by F. E. Warren, B.D. 4to. half morocco, 355. 


Monumenta Ritualia Ecclesiae Anglicanae. The occasional 
Offices of the Church of England according to the old use of Salisbury, the 
Prymer in English, and other prayers and forms, with dissertations and notes. 
By William Maskell, M.A. Second Edition. 1882. 3 vols. 8vo. 2/. Los. 


Records of the Reformation. The Divorce, 1527-1533. Mostly 
now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum and other 


libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock,M.A. 1870. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12, 165. 


Shirley(W.W.). Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic 
Age. Second Edition, 1874. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Stubbs (W.). Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 


to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. Small 4to. 
8s. 6d. 


Warren (F. E.). Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church. 
1881. 8vo. 14s. 


ENGLISH THEOLOGY. 


Bampton Lectures, 1886. The Christian Platonists of Alex- 
andria. By Charles Bigg, D.D. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Butler’s Works, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874. 


8vo. IIs. 
Also separately, 


Sermons, 58. 6d. Analogy of Religion, 5s. 6d. 
Greswell’s Harmonia Evangelica. Fifth Edition. 8vo. gs. 6d. 


Heurtleys Harmonia Symbolica: Creeds of the Western 
Church. 1858. 8vo. 65. 6d. 


Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by 
J. Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Hooker's Works, with his life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Seventh Edition. Revised by R. W. Church, M.A., D.C.L., 
Dean of St. Paul's, and F. Paget, D.D. 3 vols. medium 8vo. 365. 
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Hooker's Works, the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 


2 vols. 1875. 8vo. IIs. 


Fewels Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1848. 


8vo. 17, Ios. 


Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 1877. 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Waterland’s Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with 
a Preface by the late Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


— Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A new Edition, 


with copious Indexes. 6 vols. 1856. 8vo. 2/. IIs. 


Wheatly’s Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A new 
Edition, 1846. 8vo. 5s. 


Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of Fohn Wyclif, 
by W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8vo. 3. 6d. 


—— Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
1869-1871. 8vo. 17. 1s. 


—— Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. 
By Gotthard Lechler. 1869. 8vo. 7s. 


HISTORICAL AND DOCUMENTARY WORKS. 


British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of Sepulchral 
Mounds in various parts of England. By William Greenwell, M.A., F.S.A. 
Together with Description of Figures of Skulls, General Remarks on Pre- 
historic Crania, and an Appendix by George Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S. 1877. 
Medium 8vo. 25s. 


Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England. 7 vols. 1839. 18mo. I/, 15. 


Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England. Also his Life, written by himself, in which is included a Con- 
tinuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With copious Indexes. 
In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. 12. 25. 


Clintow's Epitome of the Fasti Hellenict, 1851. 8vo. 6s.6d, 
—— Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. 7s. 


Corpus Poeticum Boreale. The Poetry of the Old Northern 
Tongue, from the Earliest Times to the Thirteenth Century. Edited, clas- 
sified, and translated, with Introduction, Excursus, and Notes, by Gudbrand 
Vigfisson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. 2 vols. 1883. 8vo. 425. 
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Freeman (E. A.). History of the Norman Conquest of Eng- 
land ; its Causes and Results. In Six Volumes, 8vo. 5/. 9s. 6d. 


The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of 
Henry the First, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 16s. : 


Gascoigne’s Theological Dictionary (“Liber Veritatum”): 
Selected Passages, illustrating the condition of Church and State, 1403-1458. 
With an Introduction by James E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. Small 4to. 
Tos. 6d. 


Fohnson (Samuel, LL.D.), Boswells Life of; including 
Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson’s Diary of a 
Journey into North Wales. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. In six 
volumes, medium 8vo. With Portraits and Facsimiles of Handwriting. 
Half bound, 3/. 35. (See p. 21.) 


Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. 
1879. 4to. stitched, 15. 


Passio et Miracula Beatéi Olaui. Edited from a Twelfth- 
Century MS. in the Library of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Frederick Metcalfe, M.A. Small 4to. stiff 
covers, 65. 


Protests of the Lords, including those which have been ex- 
punged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited by James 
E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 1875. 3vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s. 


Rogers (F. E. T.). History of Agriculture and Prices in 
England, A.D, 1259-1793. 
Vols. I and II (1259-1400). 1866. 8vo. 27.25. 
Vols. III and IV (1401-1582). 1882. 8vo. 22. Los. 
Vols. V and VI (1583-1702). 8vo. 22, 10s. /ust Published. 


—— The First Nine Vears of the Bank of England. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 


Saxon Chronicles (Two of the) parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a Glos- 
sarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. 16s. 


Stubbs (W., D.D.). Seventeen Lectures on the Study of 
Medieval and Modern History, &c., delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Crown 
8vo. 85. 6d. 


Sturlunga Saga, including the Islendinga Saga of Lawman 
Sturla Thordsson and other works. Edited by Dr. Gudbrand Vigfisson. 
In 2 vols. 1878. 8vo. 22. 25. 





York Plays. The Plays performed by the Crafts or Mysteries 
of York on the day of Corpus Christi in the 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries, 
Now first printed from the unique MS. in the Library of Lord Ashburnham. 
Edited with Introduction and Glossary by Lucy Toulmin Smith. 8vo. ars. 
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Manuscript Materials relating to the History of Oxford. 
Arranged by F. Madan, M.A. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Statutes made for the University of Oxford,and for the Colleges 
and Halls therein, by the University of Oxford Commissioners, 1882. 8vo. 
las. 6d. 


Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1887. 8vo. 5s. 


The Oxford University Calendar for the year 1888. Crown 
8vo. 45. 6d. 
The present Edition includes all Class Lists and other University distinctions 
for the eight years ending with 1887. 


Also, supplementary to the above, price 5s. (pp. 606), 


The Honours Register of the University of Oxford. A complete 
Record of University Honours, Officers, Distinctions, and Class Lists; of the 
Heads of Colleges, &c., &c., from the Thirteenth Century to 1883. 


The Examination Statutes for the Degrees of B.A., B. Mus., 
B.C.L., and B.M. Revised to the end of Michaelmas Term, 1887. 8vo. 
sewed, Is. 


The Students Handbook to the University and Colleges of 
Oxford. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 


Acland (H. W., M.D., F.R.S.). Synopsis of the Pathological 
Series in the Oxford Museum, 1867. 8vo. 25. 6a. 


Burdon-Sanderson (F., M.D., F.R.SS. L. and E.). Transla- 


tions of Foreign Biological Memoirs, 1. Memoirs on the Physiology of Nerve, 
of Muscle, and of the Electrical Organ. Medium vo. 21s. 


De Bary (Dr. A.). Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative 
Organs of the Phanerogams and Ferns, Translated and Annotated by F. O. 
Bower, M.A., F.L.S., and D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.L.S. With 241 
woodcuts and an Index. Royal 8vo., half morocco, 1/. 25. 6d. 


Goebel (Dr. K.). Outlines of Classification and Special Mor- 
phology of Plants. A New Edition of Sachs’ Text-Book of Botany, Book II. 
English Translation by H. E. F. Garnsey,M.A. Revised by I. Bayley Balfour, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S. With 407 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. half morocco, 215. 


Sachs (Fulius von). Lectures on the Physiology of Plants. 
Translated by H. Marshall Ward, M.A. With 445 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo. 
half morocco, 12. 115. 6d. 
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De Bary (Dr. A.). Comparative Morphology and Biology of 
the Fungi, Mycetozoa and Bacteria. Authorised English Translation by 
Henry E. F. Garnsey, M.A. Revised by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S. With 198 Woodcuts. Royal 8vo., half morocco, 1/. 25. 6d. 


—— Lectures on Bacteria. Second improved edition. Au- 
thorised translation by H. E. F. Garnsey, M.A. Revised by Isaac Bayley 
Balfour, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.. With 20 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Annals of Botany. Edited by Isaac Bayley Balfour, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S., Sydney H. Vines, D.Sc., F.R.S., and William Gilson Farlow, 
M.D., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany in Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A., and other Botanists. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Now ready. 


Vol. I. No. 1, 85. 6d. No. 2, 7s. 6a. Nos. 3 and 4, 18s. 


Miiller (F.). On certain Variations in the Vocal Organs of 
the Passeres that have hitherto escaped notice. Translated by F.J. Bell, B.A.. 
and edited, with an Appendix, by A. H. Garrod, M.A.,F.R.S. With Plates 
1878. 4to. paper covers, 7s. 6d. 


Price (Bartholomew, M.A.,F.R.S.). Treatise on Infinitesimal 


Calculus. 
Vol. I. Differential Calculus. Second Edition. 8vo. 145. 6d. 


Vol. IL. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential Equations. 
Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. 18s. 

Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material Particle. 
Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. 16s. 


Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems; together with a chapter on Theo- 
retical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, M.A., F.R.S. 1862. 8vo. 16s. 


Pritchard (C., D.D.,F.R.S.).. Uranometria Nova Oxoniensis. 
A Photometric determination of the magnitudes of all Stars visible to the naked 
eye, from the Pole to ten degrees south of the Equator. 1885. Royal Svo. 
85.6d. 

Astronomical Observations made at the University 

Observatory, Oxford, under the direction of C. Pritchard, D.D. No. 1. 

1878. Royal 8vo. paper covers, 35. Od. 


Rigaud’s Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with Table of Contents by A. de Morgan, and Index by the Rev. J. Rigaud, 
M.A. 2vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 


Rolleston (George, M.D., F.R.S.). Forms of Animal Life. 
A Manual of Comparative Anatomy, with descriptions of selected types. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by W. Hatchett Jackson, M.A. 
Medium, 8vo. cloth extra, 1/. 16s. 

—— Scientific Papers and Addresses. Arranged and Edited 
by William Tumer, M.B., F.R.S. With a Biographical Sketch by Edward 
Tylor, F.R.S. With Portrait, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 4, 4s. 
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Westwood (Ff. O., M.A., F.R.S.). Thesaurus Entomologicus 


Hopeianus, or a Description of the rarest Insects in the Collection given to 
the University by the Rev. William Hope. With 40 Plates. 1874. Small 
folio, half morocco, 7/. 10s, 


The Sacred Wooks of the Bast. 


TRANSLATED BY VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS, AND EDITED BY 
F. Max MULLER, 


[Demy 8vo. cloth.] 


Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miller. 
Part I. The A#andogya-upanishad, The Talavakara-upanishad, The Aitareya- 
arazyaka, The Kaushitaki-brahmava-upanishad, and The Vagasaneyi-samhita- 
‘upanishad. ros. 6d. 


Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, Vasishtka,and Baudhayana. Translated by 
Prof. Georg Biihler. Part I. Apastamba and Gautama. ios. 6d. 


Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
facianism. Translated by James Legge. Part I. The Shfi King, The Reli- 
gious portions of the Shih King, and The Hsiao King. 12s. 6d. 


Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Darme- 
steter. Part I. The Vendidad. tos. 6d. 


Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 
Part I, The Bundahis, Bahman Yast, and Shayast la-shdyast. 12s. 6d. 


Vols. VI and IX. The Qur’4n. PartsI and II. Translated 
by E. H. Palmer. 21s. 


Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishvu. Translated by Julius 
Jolly. tos, 6d. 


Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgit4, with The Sanatsugatiya, and 
The Anugita, Translated by Kashinath Trimbak Telang. ros. 6d. 


Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali by F. Max 
Miiller; and The Sutta-Nipata, translated from Pali by V. Fausbéll; being 
. Canonical Books of the Buddhists. ros. 6d. 
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Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids. 1. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta ; 2. The Dhamma-zakka- 
ppavattana Sutta; 3. The Tevigga Suttanta; 4. The Akankheyya Sutta; 
5. The Xetokhila Sutta; 6. The Maha-sudassana Suttanta; 7. The Sabbdsava 
Sutta. tos. 6d. 


Vol. XII. The Satapatha-Brahmava, according to the Text 


of the Madhyandina School. Translated by Julius Eggeling. Part I. 
BooksIand II. 12s, 6d. 


Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part I. The Patimokkha. 
The Mahavagga, I-IV. ros. 6d. 


Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 
Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VAsish¢#a and Baudhdyana. Translated 
by Georg Biihler. Part II. V4asishtia and Baudhayana. tos. 6d. 


Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Miiller. 
Part II. The Katha-upanishad, The Muzdaka-upanishad, The Taittirfyaka- 
upanishad, The Brzhadarazyaka-upanishad, The Svetasvatara-upanishad, The 
Pras#a-upanishad, and The Maitrayavza-Brahmava-upanishad. Ios. 6d. 


Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of 


Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part II]. The Yi King. 
Tos. 6d. 


Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. Part II. The Mahavagga, 
V-X. The Xullavagga, I-III. tos. 6d. 


Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 
Part II. The Dadistaén-} Dintk and The Epistles of Manfskthar. 125: 6d. 


Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life of Buddha 
by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated from Sanskrit into Chinese by 
Dharmaraksha, a.p. 420, and from maa into English by Samuel Beal. 
los. 6d. 


Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W. 
Rhys Davids and Hermann Oldenberg. PartIII. The Aullavagga, IV-XII. 
10s, 6d, 


Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-purdarika; or, the Lotus of the 
True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 12s. 6d. 


Vol. XXII. Gaina-Stitras. Translated from Prakrit by Her- 
mann Jacobi. Part I. The A#araaga-Sfitra. The Kalpa-Siitra. tos. 6d. 
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Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Translated by James Dar- 
mesteter. Part II. The Strézahs, Yasts, and Nydyis. 10s. 6d. 


Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 
Part III. Dina-t Mainég-f Khirad, Sikand-gfimanik, and Sad-Dar. 
Tos, 6d. 


Second Series. 


Vol. XXV. Manu. Translated by Georg Biihler. 215. 


Vol. XXVI. The Satapatha-Brahmava. Translated by 
Julius Eggeling. Part II. ras. 6a. 


Vols. XXVII and XXVIII. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Parts III and IV. 
The Li £%, or Collection of Treatises on the Rules of Propriety, or Ceremonial] 
Usages. 255. 


Vols. XXIX and XXX. The Grzhya-Sitras, Rules of Vedic 
Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by Hermann Oldenberg. 
Part I (Vol. XXIX), 125. 6d. Just Published. 
Part II (Vol. XXX). Lx the Press. 


Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. The Yasna, 
Visparad, Afrinagdn, and Gahs. Translated by L. H. Mills. 12s. 6d. 


The following Volumes are in the Press :— 


Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max Miiller. 
Part I. 


Vol. XXXIII. Narada, and some Minor Law-books. 
Translated by Julius Jolly. [Preparing.] 


Vol. XXXIV. The Vedanta-Sitras, with Sankara’s Com- 
mentary. Translated by G. Thibaut. [Prefaring:] 


¥*,* The Sécond Series will consist of Twenty-Four Volumes. 
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Clarendon ress Series. 





I. ENGLISH, &c. 


An Elementary English Grammar and Exercise Book. By 
O. W. Tancock, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


An English Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A. Fourth Edition, Extra 
feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition. In 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. each. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Shairp (F.C.,LL.D.). Aspects of Poetry; being Lectures 


delivered at Oxford. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By John Earle, 
M.A. Third Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo. 25. 6d. 


An Anglo-Saxon Reader. In Prose and Verse. With Gram- 
matical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet,M.A. Fourth 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. By the same Author. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
By the same Author. Second Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Old English Reading Primers ; edited by Henry Sweet, M.A. 


I. Selected Homilies of Ailfric. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 
II. Extracts from Alfred’s Orosius. Extra fcap. 8vo., stiff covers, 15. 6d, 


First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and Glossary. 
By the same Author. Extra fceap. 8vo. 25. 


Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, 


with Grammar and Glossary. By the same Author. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
A Concise Dictionary of Middle English, from A.D. 1150 to 
1580. By A. L. Mayhew, M.A., and W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. 
half roan, 75. 6d. 
A Handbook of Phonetics, including a Popular Exposition of 
the Principles of Spelling Reform. By H. Sweet, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 4. 6d. 
‘ Cc 
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Elementarbuch des Gesprochenen Englisch. Grammatik, 
Texte und Glossar. Von Henry Sweet. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo., 
stiff covers, 25. 6d. 


History of English Sounds from the earliest Period, With 
full Word-Lists. By Henry Sweet, M.A. Demy 8vo. 145. 


Principles of English Etymology. First Series. The Native 
Element. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. gs. 


The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
By Henry Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar, and Glossary. 
By G. Vigfisson, M.A., and F. York Powell, M.A. Ext. fcap. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


The Ormulum,; with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 
White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. 1878. 2 vols. Extra fcap. 8vo.21s. 


Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 


Part I. By R. Morris, LL.D, From Old English Homilies to King Horn 
(A.D. 1150 to A.D.1300). Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. gs. 


Part II. By R. Morris, LL.D., and W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. From Robert 


of Gloucester to Gower (A.D. 1298 to A.D. 1393). Third Edition. 
Extra feap, 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Specimens of English Literature, from the ‘Ploughmans 
Crede’ to the ‘ Shepheardes Calender’ (a.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579). With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Fourth 
Edition. Extrafcap.8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, in three 
Parallel Texts; together with Richard the Redeless. By William Langland 
(about 1362-1399 A.D.). Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with Preface, 
Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 315. 6d. 


The Viston of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 


William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Fourth 
Edition Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Chaucer. 1. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; the 


Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, LL.D. 
Sixty-sixth thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


—— II. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale ; The Clerhes Tale; The Squieres Tale, &c, Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s, 6. 
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Chaucer. III. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres 
Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanouns Yemannes Tale. By the 
same Editor. Mew Edition, Revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Gamelyn, The Tale of. Edited with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 15. 6d. 


Minot (Laurence). Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A., Head Master of the Hulme Grammar School, 
Manchester. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Spenser’s Faery Queene. BooksI and II. Designed chiefly 
for the use of Schools. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. Kitchin, D.D., 
and Glossary by A. L. Mayhew, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 
Church, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 
The Pilgrimage to Parnassus with The Two Parts of the 


Return from Parnassus. Three Comedies performed in St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, A.D. MDXCVII-MDCI. Edited from MSS. by the Rev. W. D. 
Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Medium 8vo. Bevelled Boards, Gilt top, 85. 6d. 


Marlowe and Greene. Marlowes Tragical History of Dr. 
Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay. 
Edited by A. W. Ward, M.A. Mew and Enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. : 


Marlowe. Edward IT. With Introduction, Notes, &c. By 
O. W. Tancock, M.A. Extrafcap. 8vo. Paper covers, 2s. Cloth 3s. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., 
and W. Aldis Wright, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. stiff covers. 


The Merchant of Venice. 1s. Macbeth. ts. 6d. 


Richard the Second. 15. 6d. Hamlet. 2s. 
Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
The Tempest. ts. 6d. Midsummer Night’s Dream. rs. 6d. 
As You Like It. 15, 6d. Coriolanus. 25. 6d. 
Julius Cesar. 25. Henry the Fifth. 2s. 
Richard the Third. 2s. 6d. Twelfth Night. 1s. 6d. 
King Lear. 1s. 6d. King John. 1s. 6d. 


Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; a popular Illustration of 
the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moulton, M.A. Crown 8vo. 5s, 


Cc 2 
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Bacon. 1. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 
Wright, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


—— Il. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By 
S. H. Reynolds, M.A., late Fellow of Brasenose College. J Preparation. 


Milton. J. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 
John W, Hales,M.A, ThirdEdition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 


—— II. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. 2 vols. 
Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s.6d. Sold separately, Vol. I. 4s.; Vol. II. 35. 
In paper covers :— 
Lycidas, 34. L’Allegro, 34. I] Penseroso, 4d. Comus, 64. 
— III. Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by H.C. Beeching. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff cover, Is. 6d. ; in white Parchment, 35. 6d. 


— IV. Samson Agonistes. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes by John Churton Collins. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, Is. 


Bunyan. 1. The Pilerim’s Progress, Grace Abounding, Rela- 
tion of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Bunyan, Edited, with Biographical 
Introduction and Notes, by E. Venables, M.A. 1879. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 
In ornamental Parchment, 6s. 


II. Holy War, &c. Edited by E. Venables, M.A. 
In the Press. 


Clarendon. History of the Rebellion. Book VI. Edited 
by T. Amold, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Dryden. Select Poems. Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell; Astreea Redux; Annus Mirabilis; Absalom and Achitophel; 
Religio Laici; The Hind and the Panther. Edited by W. D. Christie, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Locke’s Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowler, D.D. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 


Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With Notes. 
By T. Amold, M.A. Extra fceap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. In omamental Parchment, 6s. 


Steele. Selections from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 
Edited by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6¢. In white Parchment, 7s. 6d. 


Pope. With Introduction and Notes. By Mark Pattison, B.D. 
—— I. Essay on Man. Extra feap. 8vo. ts, 6d. 
—— II. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
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Parnell. The Hermit. Paper covers, 2d. 
Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse. Extra 
feap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. In white Parchment, 3s. 


Elegy and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, 2d. 


Goldsmith. Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 
as by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6¢. In white Parchment, 
45. 6d.- 

The Deserted Village. Paper covers, 2d. 


Fohnson. 1. Rasselas; Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited 
by Alfred Milnes, M.A. (London), Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s.6¢., or Lives of 
Dryden and Pope only, stiff covers, 25. 6d. 


—— Il. Rasselas. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L, Extra fcap. 8vo. Bevelled boards, 3s.6¢. In white 
Parchment, 45. 6d. 


III. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 
Payne, M.A. Paper covers, 4d. 


—— IV. Life of Milton. By C.H. Firth, M.A. Lx the Press. 


—  V. Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Fohnson. Edited by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— VI. Boswell’s Life of Fohnson. With the Fournal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides. Edited, with copious Notes, Appendices, and Index, by 
G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pembroke College. With Portraits and Facsimiles. 
6 vols. Medium 8vo. Half bound, 3/. 35. 


Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 
H. T. Griffith, B.A. 


— I. The Didactic Poems of 1782, with Selections from the 
Minor Pieces, A.D. 1779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


—- Il. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the 
Minor Poems, a.D. 1784-1799. Second Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo. 35. 


Burke. Select Works, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by E. J. Payne, M.A. 


I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents ; the two Speeches 
on America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


—— II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


—— III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 
Regicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 
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Keats. Hyperion, Book I. With Notes by W. T. Arnold, B.A. 


Paper covers, 4d. 


Byron. Childe Harold. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by H. F. Tozer, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. In white Parchment, 55. 


Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited with Preface and 
Notes by W. Minto, M.A. With Map. Extra fcap. 8vo. Stiff covers, 2s. 
Ornamental Parchment, 35. 6d. : 


— Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I, 
with Preface and Notes, by the same Editor. 6d. 


II. LATIN. 


Rudimenta Latina. Comprising Accidence, and Exercises of 
a very Elementary Character, for the use of Beginners. By John Barrow 
Allen, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the same Author. 
Fifty-Seventh Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s.6d. 


A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A Key to First and Second Latin Exercise Books, in one volume, price 55. 
Supplied to Zeachers only on application to the Secretary of the Clarendon 
Press. 

Reddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 


Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and selected 
by C.S. Jerram, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


Anglice Reddenda, or Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 
Unseen Translation, By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Anglice Reddenda. Second Seriés. By the same Author. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 


Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen 
and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A. Seventh Edition. Extra feap. 
8vo. 25. 6d. ; 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition ; with Introduction, 
Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. By 
G. G. Ramsay, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By H. Lee-Warner,M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


First Latin Reader. By T.J.Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 


Extra feap. 8vo. 2s, 
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Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 
Part I. Zhe Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Part II. Zhe Civil War. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 
The Civil War. Book I. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Cicero. Speeches against Catilina. By E. A. Upcott, M.A., 
Assistant Master in Wellington College. In one or two Parts. Extra,feap. 
8vo. 25, 6d. 2 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A. In three Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 

Each Part separately, limp, 15. 6d. 
Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. Third Edition 
Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. Third Edition. 
Part III. Rome’s Rule of her Provinces. Third Edition. 

Cicero. De Senectute. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by L. Huxley, M.A. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


Cicero. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E, Prichard, M.A., and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 

Cicero. Select Orations (for Schools). In Verrem I. De 
Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Archia. Philippica IX. With Introduction and 
Notes by J. R. King, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo, 25. 6d. 

Cicero. In O. Caecilium Divinatio, and In C. Verrem Actio 
Prima. With Introduction and Notes, by J.R. King,M.A. Extra fcap. 8yo. 
limp, Is. 6d. 

Cicero. Speeches against Catilina. With Introduction and 
Notes, by E. A. Upcott, M.A. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

Cornelius Nepos. With English Notes. By Oscar Browning, 
M.A. Third Edition. Revised by W. R. Inge, M.A. (In one or two Parts.) 
Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 

Horace. Selected Odes. With Notes for the use of a Fifth 
Form. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 25. 

Livy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
H.:Lee-Wamer, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. In Parts, limp, each Is. 6d. 


Part I. The Caudine Disaster. Part II. Hannibal’s Campaign 
in Italy. Part III. The Macedonian War. 


Livy. Books V-VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A. R. Cluer, B.A. Second Edition. Revised by P. E. Matheson, M.A. 
(In one or two Parts.) Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 

Livy. Books XXI, XXII, and XXIII. With Introduction 
and Notes. By M. T. Tatham, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, M.A. 
Edited by G.G. Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


Ovid. Tristia. BookI. The Text revised, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By S. G. Owen, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Plautus. Captivi. Edited by W.M. Lindsay, M.A. Extra 


feap. 8vo. (In one or two Parts.) 25. 6d. 


Plautus. The Trinummus. With Notes and Introductions. 
(Intended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) ByC, E. Freeman, M.A., 
and A, Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 


Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A.,and E. R. Bernard, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W. W. Capes, 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Introduc- 


tion and Notes (for the use of Schools and Junior Students), by H. Furneaux, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Book I. With Introduction and Notes, 
by the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, 25. 


Terence. Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By C. 
E. Freeman, M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 


—— Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. (Intended for 


the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 35. 


—— Phormio. With Notes and Introductions. By A. 
Sloman, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 


Tibullus and Propertius. Selections. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, 


M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. (In one or two vols.) 6s. 


Virgil. With Introduction and Notes. By T. L. Papillon, 
M.A. Two vols. Crown 8vo. tos.6d. The Text separately, 45. 6d. 


Virgil. Bucolics. Edited by C. S. Jerram, M.A. In one 


or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Virgil, Aeneid I, With Introduction and Notes, by C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo; limp, 15, 6d. 


Virgil. Aeneid 1X. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by A. E. Haigh, M.A., late Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 6d. In two Parts, 2s. 
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Avianus, The Fables of. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical 
ae Commentary, etc. By Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 
8s. 6d. 

Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatum cri- 
ticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1878. Demy 
8vo. 16s. 


A Commentary on Catullus. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 
1876. Demy 8vo. 165. 





Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recognitionem 
Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A.S. 
Wilkins, M.A. 
Book I. Second Edition. 1888. 8vo. 75. 6d. Book II. 1881. 8vo. 55. 

Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J.R. King, M.A. 
Second Edition. 1879. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, 
and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


—— Select Letters. Text. By the same Editor. Second 
Edition. Extrafcap, 8vo. 45. 


—— pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. 2nd Ed. Ext. feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.A. Second Edition. 
1877. Demy 8vo. 125. 


A reprint of the above, in a size suitable for the use 
of Schools. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


Livy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 
and Notes. ByJ.R.Seeley,M.A. Second Edition. 1881. 8vo. 6s. 


Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. TEx Novis Codicibus edidit, 
Scholia Vetera Commentarium cum Prolegomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Persius. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 1874. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Fuvenal. XIII Satires. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by C. H. Pearson, M.A., and Herbert A. Strong, M.A., LL.D., Professor 
of Latin in Liverpool University College, Victoria University. In two Parts. 
Crown 8vo. Complete, 65. 


Also separately, Part I. Introduction, Text, etc., 35. Part II. Notes, 35. 6d. 


Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Furneaux, M.A. 8vo. 18s. 
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King (¥. £., M.A.) and C. Cookson, M.A. The Principles of 
Sound and Inflexion, as illustrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. 1888. 
8vo. 185. 


Nettleship (H., M.A.). Lectures and Essays on Subjects con- 
nected with Latin Scholarship and Literature. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Roman Satura. 8vo. sewed, Is. 

—— Ancient Lives of Vergil. 8vo. sewed, 25. 


Papillon (T.L., M.A.). A Manual of Comparative Philology. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. 1882. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Pinder (North, M.A.). Selections from the less known Latin 
Poets. 1869. 8vo. 155. 


Sellar (W. Y., M.A.). Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. 


VIRGIL, New Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Roman Poets of the Republic. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. 1881. 8vo. I4s. 


Wordsworth (F., M.A.). Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin. With Introductions and Notes. 1874. 8vo. 185. 


III. GREEK. 


A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in that Language. 
By Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L. Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 


A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar and Read- 
ing Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By the Rev. E. Miller, 
M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Easy Greek Reader. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In one or 


two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. Auc- 
tore Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Nineteenth Edition, 1882. 12mo. 4s. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Scott’s 
4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Twenty-first Edition. 1886. 
Square 12mo. 7s. 6d. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. By W. Veitch. Fourth 


Edition. Crown 8vo. ros. 6d. 


The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools): abridged 
from his larger work by H. W.Chandler,M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 








A SERIES OF GRADUATED GREEK READERS :— 


First Greek Reader. By W.G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Second Greek Reader. By A.M. Bell,M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Fourth Greek Reader; being Specimens of Greek Dialects. 
With Introductions, ete. By W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Fifth Greek Reader. Selections from Greek Epic and 
Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry: being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R.S. Wright, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 85. 6d. 


A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory Notices 
and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E.L. Shadwell, M.A. Extrafcap. 
8vo. 45. 6d. 


Aeschylus. Prometheus Bound (for Schools). With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by A. O. Prickard, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


— Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by Arthur 
Sidgwick, M.A. Third Edition. In one or two parts. Extra fceap. 8vo. 35. 


— Choephoroi. With Introduction and Notes by the same 
Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 


—— Lumenides. With Introduction and Notes, by the same 
Editor. In one or two Parts. Extra feap. 8vo. 35. 


Aristophanes. In Single Plays. Edited, with English Notes, 
Introductions, &c., by W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
I. The Clouds, Second Edition, 2s. 
II. The Acharnians, Third Edition.. In one or two parts, 3s. 
III. The Frogs, Second Edition. In one or two parts, 35. 
IV. The Knights. In one or two parts, 3s. 


Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Demosthenes. Orations against Philip. With Introduction 
and Notes, by Evelyn Abbott, M.A., and P. E. Matheson, M.A. Vol. I. 
Philippic I. Olynthiacs I-III. In one or two Parts. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 

Euripides. Alcestis (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

—- Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, etc., for 
Upper and Middle Forms. By C.S.Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 
Iphigenia in Tauris. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
etc., for Upper and Middle Forms. By C.S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 

cloth, 35. 

Medea. By C.B.Heberden, M.A. Inoneor two Parts, 


Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 
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Herodotus, Book IX. Edited, with Notes, by Evelyn Abbott, 


M.A. In one.or two Parts, Extra feap. 8vo. 35. . 


Herodotus, Selections from. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and a Map, by W. W. Merry, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, D.D. Fortieth Thousand. (In one or two Parts.) Extra fcap. 
Svo. 55. 


Books I, and II, separately, each 1s, 6d. 
Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV (for Schools). By the 


same Editor. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Iliad, Book I (for Schools). By D. B. Monro, M.A. 


Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


Iliad, Books I-XII (for Schools). With an Introduction, 
a brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D.B. Monro, M.A. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. ' ; 


—— Iliad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 
Notes. By Herbert Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. each. 


Lucian. Vera Historia (for Schools). By C. S. Jerram, 
. M.A. Second Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 











Lysias. Epitaphios. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by F. J. Snell, B.A. (In one or two Parts.) Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


Plato. Meno. With Introduction and Notes. By St. George 
Stock, M.A., Pembroke College. (In one or two Parts.) Extra fcap. 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


Plato. The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. By 
St. George Stock, M.A. (In one or two Parts.) Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Sophocles. For the use of Schools. . Edited with Intro- 
ductions and English Notes. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. New and Revised Edition. 2 Vols. Extra feap. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Sold separately, Vol. I, Text, 4s. 6¢.; Vol. II, Explanatory Notes, 65. 
Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By 
Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp. 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Philoctetes. New and Revised Edition, 25. each. 

Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, 1s. 9d. each. 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, 25.each. 


—— Oedipus Rex: Dindorfs Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David’s. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, 1s. 6d. 


Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, 
D.D. (late Snow). Third Edition. Extra fcap.8vo. 45. 6d. 
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sae ela Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 
ocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J.S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C.5. Jerr 
M.A. Third Edition, Extra feap.8vo. 36. Gd. ae 


Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
J. S. Phillpotts,B.C.L. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap.8vo. 35. 6d, 


-~-- Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 
and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, etc. By J. Marshall, M.A., 
Rector of the Royal High School, Edinburgh. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C.S. 
Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap.8vo. 25. 


Cyropaedia, Book I. With Introduction and Notes by C. Bigg, 
D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 


—— Cyropaedia, Books TV and V. With Introduction and 
Notes by C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 








Aristotle s Politics. With an Introduction, Essays, and Notes. 
By W. L. Newman, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College. Vols. I and IL. 
Medium 8vo, 28s. 

Aristotelian Studies. 1. On the Structure of the Seventh 
Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J.C. Wilson, M.A. 8vo. stiff, 5s. 


Aristotelis Ethica Nicomachea, ex recensione Immanuelis 
Bekkeri. Crown 8vo. 55. 
Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 


and Aéschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M.A. 1872. 8vo. 12s. 


Head (Barclay V.). Historia Numorum: A Manual of Greek 
Numismatics. Royal 8vo. half-bound. 22. 25. 

Hicks (EZ. L.,M.A.). A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 
Appendices, etc. By W. W. Merry, D.D., and the late James Riddell, M.A. 
1886. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

Homer. A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

Polybius. Selections from Polybius. Edited by J. L. Strachan- 


Davidson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. With three Maps. 
Medium 8vo. buckram, 215. _/zst Published. 


Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, M.A. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. 16s. 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo, 16s. 
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IV. FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 


Brachet’s Etymological Dictionary of the French Language. 
Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Fitstorical Grammar of the French Language. ‘Trans- 
lated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Works by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, M.A. 
Primer of French Literature. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
Short History of French Literature. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Specimens of French Literature, from Villon to Hugo. Crown 


8vo. gs. 





MASTERPIECES OF THE FRENCH DRAMA. 


Corneille’s Horace. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Molicre’s Les Précieuses Ridicules. Fdited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Andrew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d. 


Racine’s Esther. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


Beaumarchais Le Barbier de Séville. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Austin Dobson, Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 6d, 


Voltaire’s Mérope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
George Saintsbury. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


Musset’s Onne badine pas avec l’ Amour,and Fantasio. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Notes, etc. by Walter Herries Pollock. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 25. 

The above six Plays may be had in ornamental case, and bound 
in Imitation Parchment, price 125. 6d. 


Perraulés Popular Tales. Edited from the Original Editions, 
with Introduction, etc. by Andrew Lang, M.A. Small 4to. Hand-made 
paper. vellum back, gilt top, 15s. 


Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. Edited 
by George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


Quinet’s Lettres & sa Mere. Selected and edited by George 
Saintsbury, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 


Gautier, Théophile. Scenes of Travel. Selected and Edited 
by George Saintsbury, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 


L’ Eloquence de la Chaive et dela Tribune Frangaises. Edited 
by Paul Blouét, B.A. Vol. I. Sacred Oratory. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
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Edited by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 


Corneille’s Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, etc. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


Louis XIV and his Contemporaries ; as described in Extracts 
from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Maistre, Xavier de. Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Ourika, 
by Madame de Duras; Le Vieux Tailleur, by AZIZ. Erckmann-Chatrian ; 
La Veillée de Vincennes, by Alfred de Vigny; Les Jumeaux de l’Hétel 
Corneille, by Edmond About; Mésaventures d’un Ecolier, by Rodolphe Tépffer. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


—- Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Limp, 1s. 6d. 


Moliere’s Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine’s Athalie. 
With Voltaire’s Life of Molitre. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Molidve’s Les Fourberies de Scapin. With Voltaire’s Life of 


Moliére. Extra fcap. &vo. stiff covers, 15. 6d. 


Moliere’s Les Femmes Savantes. With Notes, Glossary, etc. 
Extra feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. Stiff covers, 1s. 6d. 


Racine’s Andromaque, and Corneille’s Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine’s Life of his Father. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d, 


Regnarad’s Le Foueur, and Brueys and Palaprat’s Le Grondeur. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 25, 6d. 


Sévigné, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 


from the Correspondence of. Intended more especially for Girls’ Schools. 
Extra feap. 8vo. 3s. 


Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H.B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


V. GERMAN. 


Scherer (W.). A History of German Literature, Translated 
from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. Conybeare. Edited by F. Max 
Miiller. 2 vols. 8vo. ais. 


Max Miiller. The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 
Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into Modern 
German, and Notes. By F. Max Miiller, M.A. A New Edition, Revised, 
Enlarged, and Adapted to Wilhelm Scherer’s ‘ History of German Literature,’ 
by F. Lichtenstein. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
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GERMAN COURSE. By HERMANN LANGE. 

The Germans at Home; a Practical Introduction to German 
Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German Grammar, 
Third Edition. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

The German Manual; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 
and a Handbook of German Conversation. 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Grammar of the German Language. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


German Composition ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide to 
the Art of Translating English Prose into German. Ed. 2. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


German Spelling ; A Synopsis of the Changes which it has 


undergone through the Government Regulations of 1880. Paper covers, 6d. 


Lessing’s Laokoon. WNith Introduction, English Notes, etc. 
By A. Hamann, Phil. Doc.,M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Schiller’s Withelm Tell. Translated into English Verse by 
E. Massie, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Arguments 
(to the Dramas), and Complete Commentaries. 


Edited by C. A. BUCHHEIM, Phil. Doc. Professor in King’s 
College, London. 
Lessing : 
(a) Nathan der Weise. A Dramatic Poem. 4s. 6d. 
(6) Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. 3s. 6a. 


Goethe : 
(a) Egmont. A Tragedy. 35. 
(6) Lphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. 35. 


Schiller : 

a) Withelm Tell. A Drama. Large Edition. With a Map. 35. 6d. 
6) Withelm Tell. School Edition. With a Map. 2s. 

c) Historische Skizzen. Witha Map. 2s. 6d. 


Heine: 
a) Prosa: being Selections from his Prose Writings. 45. 6d. 
6) Harzreise. Cloth, 2s. 6a. ; paper covers, Is. 6d. 


Modern German Reader. A Graduated Collection of Ex- 


tracts from Modern German Authors :— 
Part I. Prose Extracts. With English Notes, a Grammatical Appendix, and 


a Complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. as. 6d. 
Part II. Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes and an Index. 


Second Edition. 25. 6d. 
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Becker (the Historian) : 
Friedrich der Grosse. Edited, with Notes, an Historical Introduc- 
tion, and a Map. 3s. 6d. Just Published. 


Niebuhr : 
Griechische Heroen-Geschichten (Tales of Greek Heroes). Edited, 
with English Notes and a Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. Second, 
Revised Edition. cloth, 25. 


A Middle High German Primer. With Grammar, Notes, 
and Glossary. By Joseph Wright, Ph.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


VI. MATHEMATICS, PHYSICAL SCIENCE, &c. 
By LEWIS HENSLEY, M.A. 


Figures made Easy; a first Arithmetic Book. Crown 8vo. 6d. 


Answers to the Examples in Figures made Easy, together 
with two thousand additional Examples, with Answers. Crown 8vo. Is. 


The Scholar's Arithmetic. Crown 8vo. 25. 6d. 
Answers to the Examples in the Scholax’s Arithmetic. 15s. 6d. 
The Scholar's Algebra. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Aldis (W. S., M.A.). A Text-Book of Algebra: with Answers 
to the Examples. Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Baynes (R. E., M.A.). Lessons on Thermodynamics. 1878. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6a. 

Chambers (G. F., F.R.A.S.). A Handbook of Descriptive 
Astronomy. Third Edition. 1877. Demy 8vo. 28s. 

Clarke (Col. A.R., CB. R.£.). Geodesy, 1880. 8vo, 125. 6d. 


Cremona (Luigi). Elements of Projective Geometry. Trans- 
lated by C. Leudesdorf, M.A. 8vo. 125. 6d. 
Donkin. Acoustics. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Euclid Revised. Containing the Essentials of the Elements 
of Plane Geometry as given by Euclid in his first Six Books. Edited by 
R. C. J. Nixon, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Sold separately as follows, 
Book I. rs. Books I, II. 1s. 6d. 
Books I-IV. 35. 6d. Books V, VI. 3s. 
Euclid —Geometry in Space. Containing parts of Euclid’s 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books. By the same Editor. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 
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Galton (Douglas, C.B., F.R.S.). The Construction of Healthy 
Dwellings. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Hamilton (Sir R. G.C.), and F. Ball. Book-keeping. New 
and enlarged Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, 25. 
Ruled Exercise books adapted to the above may be had, price 2s. 
Harcourt (A. G. Vernon, M.A.), and H. G. Madan, M.A. 


Exercises in Practical Chemistry. Vol. 1. Elementary Exercises. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6a. 


Maclaren (Archibald). A System of Physical Education: 
Theoretical and Practical. Extra feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Madan (H. G., M.A.). Tables of Qualitative Analysis. 
Large 4to. paper, 4s. 6d. 


Maxwell (F. Clerk, M.A.,F.R.S.). A Treatise on Electricity 


and Magnetism. Second Edition. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 1/. 115. 6d. 





An Elementary Treatise on Electricity, Edited by 
William Garnett, M.A. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 


Minchin (G. M., M.A.). A Treatise on Statics with Applica- 
tions to Physics. Third Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Vol.I. Zguzli- 
brium of Coplanar Forces. 8vo. 9s. Vol. II. Statics, Svo. 165. 


Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. Crown 
8vo. 75. 6d. 


Phillips (Fohn, M.A., F.R.S.). Geology of Oxford and the 
Valley of the Thames. 1871. 8vo, 215, 





— Vesuvius, 1869. Crown 8vo. ios. 6d. 


Prestwich (Foseph, M.A.,F.R.S.). Geology, Chemical, Physical, 
and Stratigraphical, In two Volumes. 
Vol. I. Chemical and Physical. Royal 8vo. 255. 
Vol. II. Stratigraphical and Physical. With a new Geographical Map of 
Europe. Royal 8vo. 36s. /ust published. 


Rolleston (George, M.D., F.R.S.). Forms of Animal Life. 
A Manual of Comparative Anatomy, with descriptions of selected types. 
Second Edition. Revised and enlarged by W. Hatchett Jackson, M.A. 
Medium, 8vo. cloth extra, 1/. 165, 


Smyth. A Cycle of Celestial Objects. Observed, Reduced,. 
and Discussed by Admiral W. H. Smyth, R.N. Revised, condensed, and 
greatly enlarged by G, F. Chambers, F.R.A.S. 1881. Svo. 125. 


Stewart (Balfour, LL.D., F.R.S.). An Elementary Treatise 


on Feat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. Fifth Edition. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 
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Vernon-Harcourt (L. F., M.A.). A Treatise on Rivers and 


Canals, relating to the Control and Improvement of Rivers, and the Design, 
Construction, and Development of Canals, 2 vols. (Vol. I, Text, Vol. II, 
Plates.) 8vo. 215. 


— Frarbours and Docks, their Physical Features, History, 
Construction, Equipment, and Maintenance; with Statistics as to their Com- 
mercial Development. 2 vols. 8vo. 255. 


Walker (Fames, M.A.). The Theory of a Physical Balance. 
8vo. stiff cover, 35. 6d. 


Watson (H. W.,M.A.). A Treatise on the Kinetic Theory 
of Gases. 1876, 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Watson (H. W., D. Se., F.R.S.), and S. H. Burbury, M.A. 


"L.A Treatise on the A pplication of Generalised Coordinates to the Kinetics of 
a Material System. 1879. 8vo. 6s. . 


Il. The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. Vol.1. Electro- 
statics. Svo. Los, 6d. 


Williamson (A. W., Phil. Doc., F.R.S.). Chemistry for 
Students, A new Edition, with Solutions. 1873. Extra fcap. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


VII. HISTORY. 
Bluntschli (F. K.). The Theory of the State. By J. K. 


Bluntschli, late Professor of Political Sciences in the University of Heidel- 
berg. Authorised English Translation from the Sixth German Edition. 
Demy 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d. 


Finlay (George, LL.D.). A History of Greece from its Con- 
quest by the Romans to the present time, B.c. 146 to A.D. 1864. Anew 
Edition, revised throughout, and in part re-written, with considerable ad- 
ditions, by the Author, and edited by H. F. Tozer, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. 3/. Ios. 


Fortescue (Sir Fohn, Kt.). The Governance of England: 
otherwise called The Difference between an Absolute and a Limited Mon- 
archy. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, 
by Charles Plummer, M.A. 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d, 


Freeman (E.A., D.C.L.). A Short History of the Norman 
Conquest of England. Second Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. 25. 6d, 


George (H.B.,M.A.). Genealogical Tables wlustrative of Modern 
History. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Small 4to. 125. 


Hodgkin (T.). Italy and her Invaders. Wlustrated with 
Plates and Maps. Vols. I—IV, a.D. 376-553. 8vo. 3/. 8s. 
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Flughes (Alfred). Geography for Schools. With Diagrams. 
Part I. Practical Geography. Crown 8vo. 25.6d. Just Published. 


Part II, General Geography. x preparation. 


Kitchin (G. W., D.D.). A History of France. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. In Three Volumes. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
each Ios. 6a. 


Vol. I. Down to the Vear 1453. 
Vol. Il. From 1453-1624. Vol. III. From 1624-1793. 


Lucas (C. P.). Introduction to a Historical Geography of the 
British Colonies. With Eight Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Payne (LE. f., M.A.). A History of the United States of 


America. Inthe Press. 


Ranke (L. von). A History of England, principally in the 
Seventeenth Century. Translated by Resident Members of the University of 
Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, D.D., and C. W. Boase, 
M.A. 1875. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 35. 


Rawlinson (George, M.A.). A Manual of Ancient History. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 145. 


Ricardo, Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert Malthus 
(1810-1823). Edited by James Bonar, M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


Rogers (F. E. Thorold, M.A.). The First Nine Vears of the 
Bank of England. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations of English Constitutional 
History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. Arranged and 
edited by W. Stubbs, D.D. Fifth Edition. 1883. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Stubbs (W., D.D.). The Constitutional History of England, 
in its Origin and Development. Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo. 22, 85. 
Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo. price 125. each. 


Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and 
Modern Fistory, &c., delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 





Wellesley. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 


other Papers of the Marquess Wellesley, K.G., during his Government 
of India. Edited by S.J. Owen, M.A. 1877. 8vo. 1/. 45. 


Wellington. A Selection from the Despatches, T, veaties, and 
other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. 
Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 1880. 8vo. 245. 


A LHistory of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader 


in Indian History in the University of Oxford. In preparation. 
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VIII. LAW. 


Albericit Gentilis, 1.C.D., I.C., De Iure Belli Libri Tres. 
Edidit T, E. Holland, 1.C.D, 1877. Small 4to. half morocco, 215. 


Anson (Sir William R., Bart. D.CL.). Principles of the 
English Law of Contract, and of Agency in its Relation to Contract. Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


— Law and Custom of the Constitution. Part I. Parlia- 
ment. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


Bentham (Feremy). An Introduction to the Principles of 
Morals and Legislation. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d, 


Dighy (Kenelm E., M.A.). An Introduction to the History of 
the Law of Real Property, Third Edition. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


Gatti Institutionum Furis Civilis Commentarit Quattuor ; or, 
Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Commentary 
by Edward Poste, M.A. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. 18s, 


Hall(W.£.,M.A.). International Law. Second Ed. 8vo. 215. 


Folland (T. E., D.CL.). The Elements of Furisprudence. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 





The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Public Acts. Edited, with Introductions and 
Notes, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. 8vo. 125. 6d. 


Imperatoris Tustiniani Institutionum Libri Quattuor ; with 
Introductions, Commentary, Excursus and Translation. By J.E. Moyle, B.C.L., 
M.A. 2 vols, Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Fustinian, The Institutes of, edited as a recension of the 
Institutes of Gaius, by Thomas Erskine Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition, 
1881. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5s. 3 


Sustinian, Select Titles from the Digest of. By T. E. Holland, 
D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L. 8vo. 145. 


Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, as follows :— 
Part I. Introductory Titles. 2s. 6d. * Part Il. Family Law. ts. 
Part III. Property Law. 2s.6d. Part IV. Law of Obligations (No.1). 3s. 6d. 
Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 2). 4s. 6d. 


Lex Aquilia. The Roman Law of Damage to Property: 
being a Commentary on the Title of the Digest ‘Ad Legem Aquiliam ’ (ix. 2). 
With an Introduction to the Study of the Corpus Iuris Civilis. By Erwin 
Grueber, Dr. Jur., M.A. Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d. 
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Markby (W.,D.C.L.). Elements of Law considered with refer- 


enceto Principles of General Jurisprudence. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 125.6d. 


Stokes (Whitley, D.C.L.). The Anglo-Indian Codes. 


Vol. I. Substantive Law. 8vo. 305. 
Vol. Il. Adjective Law. In the Press. 


Twiss (Sir Travers, D.C.L.). The Law of Nations considered 
as Independent Political Communities. 

Part I. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in time of Peace. A new Edition 
Revised and Enlarged. 1884. Demy 8vo. 155. 


Part II. On the Rights and Duties of Nations in Time of War. Second Edition, 
Revised. 1875. Demy 8vo. 215. 


IX. MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 


Bacon's Novum Organum. Edited, with English Notes, by 
G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8vo. gs. 6d. 


Translated by G. W. Kitchin, D.D. 1855. 8vo. gs. 6d. 


Berkeley. The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Cloyne; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 1871. 8vo. 2/. 185. 

The Life, Letters, &e. 1 vol. 16s. 





Berkeley. Selections from. With an Introduction and Notes. 
For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell Fraser, 
LL.D. Third Edition, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Fowler (T.,D.D.). The Elements of Deductive Logic, designed 


mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. Ninth Edition, 
with a Collection of Examples. Extra fap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


—— The Elements of Inductive Logic, designed mainly for 
the use of Students in the Universities. Fourth Edition, Extra feap. 8vo. 65. 


——_and Wilson (F. M., B.D.). The Principles of Morals 
(Introductory Chapters). 8vo. doards, 35. 6d. 


The Principles of Morals. Part II. (Being the Body 
of the Work.) 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Edited by T, FOWLER, D.D. 


Bacon. Novum Organum. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 
1878, 8vo. r45. 


Locke's Conduct of the Understanding. Second Edition. 


Extra fcap. 8vo. 25, 
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Danson (F.T.). The Wealth of Households. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Green (T. H., M.A.). Prolegomena to Ethics. Edited by 
A.C. Bradley, M.A. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. 


Hegel. The Logic of Hegel; translated from the Encyclo- 


paedia of the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena by William 
Wallace,M.A. 1874. 8vo. 145. 


Lotze’s Logic, in Three Books; of Thought, of Investigation, 
and of Knowledge. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A., 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo. cloth, 125, 6d. 





Metaphysic, in Three Books; Ontology, Cosmology, 
and Psychology. English Translation; Edited by B. Bosanquet, M.A. 
Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


Martineau (Fames, D.D.). Types of Ethical Theory. Second 


Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. I5s. 





A Study of Religion: its Sources and Contents. 2 vols. 
8vo. 245. 


Rogers($.E. Thorold, M.A.). A Manual of Political Economy, 
for the use of Schools. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, by 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 1880. 215. 


X. FINE ART. 


Butler (A. $., MA. FS.A.) The Ancient Coptic Churches of 
Egypt. 2 vols, 8vo. 305. 


Head (Barclay V.). Historia Numorum. A Manual of Greek 


Numismatics. Royal 8vo. half morocco, 425. 


Hullah (¥ohn). The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 25. 6d. 


Fackson (T. G., M. .A.). Dalmatia, the Quarnero and Istria; 
with Cettigne in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. G. Jackson, 
M.A., Author of ‘Modern Gothic Architecture.” In 3 vols. 8vo. With many 
Plates and Illustrations. Half bound, 425. 
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Ouseley (Sir F. A. Gore, Bart.). A Treatise on Harmony. 
Third Edition. 4to. Ios. 


A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue, based 
upon that of Cherubini, Second Edition. 4to. 165. 


A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. 
Second Edition. 4to. ros. 


Robinson (F.C., F.S.A.). A Critical Account of the Drawings 
by Michel Angelo and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. 1870. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 


Troutbeck (F., M.A.) and R.F. Dale,M.A, A Music Primer 
(for Schools). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


Tyrwhitt (R. St. ., M.A.). A Handbook of Pictorial Art. 
With coloured Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by 
A. Macdonald. Second Edition. 1875. 8vo. half morocco, 18s. 


Upcott (L. E., M.A.). An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. 
Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


Vaux (W. S.W., M.A.) Catalogue of the Castellani Collec- 


tion of Antiquities in the University Galleries, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 1s. 








The Oxford Bible for Teachers, containing Supplementary 
HELPs TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE, including Summaries of the several 
Books, with copious Explanatory Notes and Tables illustrative of Scripture 
History and the characteristics of Bible Lands; with a complete Index of 
Subjects, a Concordance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. 
Prices in various sizes and bindings from 35. to 2/. 5s. 


Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the OXFORD 
BIBLE FOR TEACHERS, comprising Summaries of the several Books, with 
copious Explanatory Notes and Tables illustrative of Scripture History and 
the Characteristics of Bible Lands; with a complete Index of Subjects, a Con- 
cordance, a Dictionary of Proper Names, and a series of Maps. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 35. 6d.; 16mo. cloth, Is. 
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